Class  of  St.  Peter’s  High  School,  Dartmouth,  N.S. 
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“IN  MEMORY  OF “ 

“St.  Peter’s  High  School,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a member  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Students’  Mission  Crusade,  and  its  mission  activities  are  many  and  varied.  Besides  con- 
tributing to  the  general  mission  fund,  each  class  last  year  decided  on  a special  project.  Grade 
X-A  (the  present  Grade  Xl-A)  “adopted”  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon  as  the  missionary  whom 
they  would  aid  by  their  prayers  and  alms.  On  being  informed  of  this.  Father  MacKinnon 
seemed  pleased  and  requested  a picture  of  the  class,  that  had  been  “brave  enough  to  adopt 
a MacKinnon.” 

Because  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  class  delayed  sending 
their  contribution.  Having  heard  that  Father  MacKinnon  was  expected  to  visit  Nova  Scotia 
during  the  summer,  they  had  hoped  to  make  a personal  presentation.  The  news  of  his 
martyrdom  came  the  day  school  closed,  and  while  shocked  and  saddened  by  it,  the  students 
of  St.  Peter’s  High  knew  they  had  a friend  in  heaven  who  would  be  their  advocate  with  God. 
They  realized  too,  that  the  work  to  which  Father  MacKinnon  had  been  devoted,  and  for  which 
he  had  given  his  life,  must  go  on,  and  so  the  donation  was  sent  to  Scarboro  in  his  name. 

Upon  receiving  this.  Father  Hymus  suggested  that  it  be  the  initial  contribution  to  a Burse 
in  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon’s  memory  for  the  education  of  priests  who  would  continue  in 
perpetuity,  his  work  among  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

The  students  of  St.  Peter’s  High  School  consider  this  a great  honor,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  further  contributions  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  work  of  their  martyr  missionary. 
We  trust  that  his  sacrifice  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  many  others  to  give  alms,  and  even 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  work  for  which  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon  gave  his  life. 

Anna  MacDonald,  Secretary 

James  Matthews,  Class  Representative.” 

Thus  we  wish  to  promote  and  invite  others  of  Nova  Scotia  to  help  complete  the  “Father 
Arthur  MacKinnon  Burse.” 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Continually  Less  Less 

Tf  you  read  the  rest  of  this  issue,  I’m  sure  you  will  realize  that  our 

Society’s  running  expenses  are  considerable.  I defy  any  organiza- 
tion to  do  all  we  do  for  less  than  half  a million  dollars  a year.  We  do 
it  for  less,  but  not  much  less,  and  it’s  becoming  less,  less  every  year. 

Some  people  find  it  challenging  to  face  increasing  needs  each 
year.  I guess  it  is,  but  sometimes  it  can  be  frightening.  It  gets  frighten- 
ing when  you  realize  that  most  likely  the  speed  with  which  your  needs 
increase  will  become  continually  greater  than  the  speed  with  which 
your  resources  will  increase.  Here’s  why: 

For  one  thing,  while  it  may  be  “more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,”  receiving  is  still  easier  and  takes  less  coaxing.  Poor  people 
may  line  up  in  mission  countries  to  receive  a ration  of  food,  but  there 
is  no  line-up  of  people  at  this  end  waiting  to  contribute  the  food  — 
even  though  it  is  more  blessed. 

Secondly,  the  more  destitute  a man  is,  the  greater  is  his  capacity 
to  receive.  If  he  has  nothing,  he  needs  everything;  his  capacity  to  re- 
ceive is  infinite.  But  the  capacity  to  give  is  not  infinite.  A man  cannot 
give  what  he  doesn’t  have.  And  as  he  gives,  his  capacity  to  do  so  is 
continually  reduced. 

Finally,  what  sometimes  happens  when  you  help  a destitute  man? 
Your  gift  can  make  him  despise  his  former  destitution  more  than 
ever.  He  wants  more.  It’s  not  greed,  but  he  wants  to  get  far  enough 
away  from  the  misery  he  has  known  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
ever  returning  to  it.  But  the  man  who  has  contributed  this  release 
from  destitution  doesn’t  find  that  his  desire  to  give  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  it. 

So  how  do  we  resolve  this  problem  of  the  greatly  increasing  needs 
and  the  slightly  increasing  supply?  For  one  thing,  we  must  work  for 
the  missions  on  principle,  not  hoping  to  find  it  more  enjoyable  than 
being  served.  Secondly,  missionaries  must  see  that  donations  to  the 
missions  are  used  not  only  to  satisfy  needs,  but  to  convert  the  appetite 
of  poor  people  from  one  for  help  to  one  for  self-sufficiency.  If  that- 
can  be  done,  then  the  further  material  needs  their  hunger  for  dignity 
creates  will  be  satisfied  more  and  more  through  their  own  efforts 
rather  than  through  outside  help.  M 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE  BIG 

'^1  ’he  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
^ ciety,  like  others  of  its  kind,  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  watch.  As  soon  as  you 
concentrate  on  any  one  aspect  of  its 
operation,  your  vision  of  the  whole  thing 
goes  out  of  focus  and  your  view  of  local 
individual  problems  becomes  clearer. 
After  enough  of  that,  your  conclusion 
might  be  that  a Society  like  ours  is 
a collection  of  clear  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems belonging  to  a loosely  structured 
organism. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  But  the 
only  way  to  get  a proper  view  of  the 
situation  is  to  back  off  periodically  and 
take  a sweeping  look  at  the  whole  thing. 


PICTURE 

If  your  view  is  broad  enough  you  will 
see  the  basic  strength  of  the  Society’s 
construction.  And  if  your  view  is  perio- 
dic enough,  you  will  see  the  rate  and 
direction  of  its  growth. 

January  is  as  good  a time  as  any  for 
that  kind  of  exercise.  Most  people  are 
in  a “reviewing”  mood  at  the  beginning 
of  a new  year,  so  we  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  present  our  readers  with  a panor- 
amic study  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  We 
hope  you  will  be  impressed,  and  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  your  interest  and 
prayers.  ■ 
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TVThen  John  Fraser,  of  Toronto, 
Ont.,  decided  to  study  for  the 
priesthood,  he  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming a missionary.  But  Toronto  at 
that  time  had  no  seminary,  so  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Collegio  Brignole  Sale, 
Genoa,  Italy.  This  was  a mission  semi- 
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nary  conducted  by  the  Vincentian 
priests.  Students  at  the  seminary  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  mis- 
sionaries returning  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  while  studying  there  that 
John  Fraser  chose  to  work  on  the  mis- 
sions. At  his  request,  he  was  ordained, 
in  1901,  as  a missionary  priest.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  diocese  of  Ningpo 
in  Chekiang,  China,  arriving  in  1902. 

Eight  years  later,  he  returned  to 
Canada  with  the  hope  of  founding  a 
society  of  priests  to  work  for  the  con- 
version of  China.  He  was  unsuccessful 
on  that  trip  so  he  returned  to  China  in 
1912.  But  in  1918  he  came  back  to 
Canada  to  try  again,  and  that  time  he 
succeeded.  He  founded  what  is  now 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
And  his  purpose  was,  as  it  had  been  — 
that  the  priests  of  the  Society  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  China.  In  1925  the  infant  So- 
ciety was  entrusted  by  the  Holy  See 
with  the  district  of  Chuchow,  which 
was  part  of  the  diocese  of  Ningpo,  in 
the  province  of  Chekiang,  China. 

For  about  twenty  years,  all  of  the 
priests  ordained  for  the  Society  were 
sent  to  that  district.  The  mission  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  it  was  com- 
pletely separated  from  Ningpo  diocese 
and  became  eventually  the  indepen- 
dent diocese  of  Lishui.  The  first  bishop 
of  the  new  Lishui  diocese  was  a mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  Bishop  Kenneth 
Turner,  SFM. 

Many  of  our  priests  who  can  clearly 
recall  the  years  they  spent  in  China, 
still  speak  of  the  simplicity,  generosity 
and  graciousness  of  the  Chinese  people 
that  more  than  made  up  for  the  phys- 
ical difficulties  often  involved  for 
Canadian  priests  living  in  that  country. 


But  unknown  to  the  priests,  the  days 
of  their  successful  missionary  work  in 
China  were  numbered.  First  there  was 
the  China- Japan  war  that  forced  many 
of  the  priests  to  leave  their  missions 
in  1941.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  in- 
ternment camps.  By  the  time  that  war 
ended  and  the  priests  were  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  work,  the  threat  of  a Com- 
munist take-over  of  China  was  already 
on  the  horizon.  When  it  finally  came 
the  priests  were  again  forced  to  aban- 
don their  missions.  Many  of  them  were 
placed  under  house  arrest;  others  were 
sent  to  prison.  But  by  1955  all  but  one 
of  them  had  returned  to  Canada. 

The  one  member  of  our  Society  still 
in  China  is  Fr.  Paul  Kam,  SFM,  who 
came  from  China  to  Canada  with 
Father  Fraser  in  1918,  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  He  was  ordained  in  our 
seminary  chapel  in  1925  and  went 
back  to  China  the  following  year.  In 
1952  he  was  taken  to  a Communist 
prison  and  we  have  had  no  definite 
word  of  his  whereabouts  since. 

Our  priests  who  had  worked  in 
China  have  since  been  assigned  to 
other  missions.  The  results  of  their 
work  in  China  have  been  almost  totally 
destroyed.  We  say  “almost”  because 
even  communism  can  never  quite 
smother  the  embers  of  the  true  faith. 
Some  day,  God  willing,  missionaries 
will  again  go  to  China  to  fan  those 
embers  to  a glowing  fire  that  will  fill 
the  hearts  of  the  lovable,  long-suffering 
Chinese  people.  B 
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THE 

DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 


Tn  the  early  forties,  when  the  work  of 
the  Society  in  China  was  disrupted 
by  the  China- Japan  war,  and  was  further 
disturbed  by  the  ominous  signs  of  a . 
Communist  build-up  in  China,  it  be- 
came increasingly  more  expedient  to 
reconsider  the  Society’s  basic  purpose. 
Although  it  had  been  founded  only  for 
missionary  work  in  China,  such  a limited 
apostolate  now  seemed  unfeasible.  So 
the  Society  superiors  chose  to  accept 
work  in  other  countries.  The  first  of 
these  other  countries  was  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  one  sense,  this  was  not  a mission 
country  — because  97%  of  the  people 
there  were  already  baptised  Catholics. 
But  it  was,  and  is,  a Latin  American 
country,  sharing  all  the  problems  of  the 
Church  in  that  part  of  the  world.  One 
of  these  problems  is  the  shortage  of  j 
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priests.  While  the  whole  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  an  average  of  only  one  priest 
for  every  5,000  Catholic  people,  the 
average  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
still  worse:  It  has  only  one  priest  for 
every  17,000  Catholic  people. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  first  went  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943,  setting 
up  a headquarters  in  the  town  of  Monte 
Plata.  In  a way,  it  was  a sad  thing  that 
the  country  which  had  received  the 
Faith  from  the  missionaries  who  accom- 
panied Christopher  Columbus,  a coun- 
try in  which  the  New  World’s  first 
Catholic  Church  was  built,  should  now 
need  priests  from  other  countries  to 
help  its  Church  survive.  And  even  with 
help  it  has  received  from  missionary 
orders,  there  are  still  so  few  priests  that 
parishes  normally  include  an  average  of 
25,000  Catholics  in  each.  The  larger 


parishes  include  up  to  100,000  people. 

Father  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  from 
Windsor,  Ont.,  is  the  regional  superior 
of  our  priests  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. His  job  is  a demanding  one,  since  he 
must  initiate,  or  at  least  encourage,  the 
programs  and  policies  that  will  most 
effectively  promote  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  very  complex  circumstances. 
The  problem  of  poverty,  for  example,  is 
overwhelming.  Many  of  the  people  live 
in  destitution,  and  since  it  is  impossible 
to  preach  charity  to  them  without  at  the 
same  time  demonstrating  it  in  action, 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  engage  in  such 
things  as  credit  unions,  cooperatives, 
agricultural  education,  and  the  organ- 
ized distribution  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  lack  of  local  educational  facilities 
has  meant  that  the  priests  have  had  to 
finance,  build  and  supervise  schools  in 
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their  parishes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  there  are  many  places  in  the 
mountainous  countryside  which  have  no 
schools  at  all.  Other  places  are  only 
slightly  better  off;  children  attend  classes 
in  open  fields,  or  in  primitive  shacks  con- 
structed from  whatever  material  hap- 
pened to  be  availiable.  Naturally  too, 
the  teacher  shortage  is  a problem.  With 
inadequate  education  facilities,  very  few 
young  men  and  women  receive  enough 
basic  education  to  qualify  for  the  further 
studies  required  of  a teacher. 

The  terrible  shortage  of  trained  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  the  consequent 
shortage  of  medical  centers  creates  fur- 
ther problems  for  the  priest.  Many 
people,  when  they  or  their  children  be- 
come sick,  turn  to  the  priest  for  help  — 
not  knowing  what  to  expect  from  him, 
but  hoping  for  something.  Priests  can 
often  administer  simple  medicines  for 
uncomplicated  illnesses,  but  this  is 
seldom  enough.  As  a result,  in  three  of 
our  parishes,  Canadian  sisters  operate 
clinics.  The  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  from  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  run  two  of  them,  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Sisters  from  Kingston,  Ont.,  oper- 
ate a third. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  April,  1965, 
created  serious  obstacles  to  the  work  of 
the  Church.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
clearly  brought  to  light  some  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  existing  missionary 
policies.  As  a result,  new  approaches 
must  now  be  worked  out,  and  this  will 
call  for  all  the  zeal  the  priests  have  ever 
shown  in  the  past  plus  whatever  they 
have  now  learned  from  the  experience 
of  over  twenty  years  of  work  with  the 
Dominican  people.  ■ 


EATING  CAN  BECOME 
A HABIT 

So  can  your  support  of  the  missions 
— if  you  let  it.  Now  that  you  have  , 
our  1966  calendar,  why  not  get  Into 
the  habit  of  sending  us  something 
each  month? 

Just  put  your  name  and  address  on 
each  of  the  envelopes,  slip  whatever 
you  can  afford  into  it,  and  send  It  to 
us.  We  will  even  pay  the  postage. 

We  need  your  help  very  much,  and 
we  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 
Thanks  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont.  i 
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Come 


THE  VOCATION  CRISIS 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


A Ithough  there  are  no  accurate  figures  for  all  of  Canada  as  far  as  priests  are 
^ ^ concerned,  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  more  of  them  are  needed.  In  fact, 
the  same  can  be  said  for  the  brothers,  many  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  schools,  and 
who  find  it  hard  to  staff  them. 

A look  at  the  various  communities  of  sisters  in  Canada  is  given  to  us  by  Fr. 
Fulgence  Boisvert,  O.F.M.,  in  his  remarkably  detailed  survey  just  completed.  In 
this  survey,  Fr.  Fulgence  can  justly  claim  to  have  the  facts  on  about  65,000 
sisters,  of  whom  over  55,000  were  born  in  Canada. 

Of  these  native-born  sisters,  roughly  4,000  are  now  at  work  in  lands  other 
than  their  own,  on  every  continent  except  Australia.  This  is  a tribute  to  their  zeal 
and  to  their  Christ-like  charity.  Africa  and  the  Far  East  claim  their  services  most 
likely  in  the  dispensaries,  first  aid  clinics,  and  hospitals  established  there  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick. 

At  home,  many  sisters  are  either  teaching  or  nursing  the  sick,  but  whether 
they  are  in  Canada  or  on  the  missions  the  sisters  are  worried.  The  stark  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  young  women  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  volunteer  for  this 
noble  apostolate  as  in  the  past. 

Why?  Are  girls  more  selfish  today  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago?  Are  they 
afraid  of  work?  Or  are  they  too  concerned  with  getting  a high  salary?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  sisters  are  asking  themselves,  and  which,  very 
soon,  the  priests  will  have  to  ask  themselves  if  they  wish  to  solve  the  vocation 
crisis  in  the  priesthood. 

Nearly  every  diocese  in  this  country  could  use  more  priests.  In  some  dioceses 
the  need  is  acute,  but  in  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  Church  is  suffering  because  of 
shortages  of  personnel.  If  this  is  true  of  Canada  where  we  are  blessed  with  a high 
number  of  clergy  per  capita,  what  about  the  missions?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.. 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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JAPAN 


/^nce  the  Society  had  abandoned  the 
policy  of  working  exclusively  for 
the  conversion  of  China,  any  mission 
country  in  the  world  became  a poten- 
tial field  for  the  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  The  work  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  could  easily  have  exhausted 
the  energies  of  all  of  our  priests,  but 
rather  than  send  them  all  there,  the  So- 
ciety superiors  preferred  to  establish 
missions  in  several  countries,  particu-  j 
larly  in  non-Christian  countries.  Japan  ' 
was  the  first  such  country  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Society  as  a mission. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  first  went  to 
Japan  in  1948,  when  the  population  of 
that  country  was  approximately  80,- 
000,000.  Since  then  the  population  has 
grown  to  almost  100,000,000,  but  the 
Catholic  percentage  of  the  total  has  re- 
mained at  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  there  are  today 
only  about  320,000  Catholics  in  Japan,  j 

Our  priests  first  established  them-  ^ 
selves  in  Tokyo,  in  a house  which  stillj 
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serves  as  a residence  for  our  regional 
superior  there,  Fr.  Pat  MacNamara, 
SFM,  of  Toronto,  and  those  of  our 
priests  studying  the  language  before 
being  sent  to  parishes.  For  several 
years,  the  chapel  of  this  central  house 
served  as  a parish  church  for  the  few 
Catholics  who  lived  in  that  section  of 
the  city.  But  in  1959,  we  were  able  to 
build  a separate  parish  church  just 
down  the  street  from  our  headquarters. 

Our  Tokyo  parish  is  the  most  re- 
cently established  by  our  priests  in 
Japan,  and  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  in 
the  capital  city.  However,  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  we  have  ten  par- 
ishes. They  are  not  located  in  any 
single  diocese;  instead,  they  are 
stretched  out  over  an  area  of  about  900 
miles  — from  Tokyo  to  Shimabara  on 
the  island  of  Kyushu. 

Some  of  these  are  country  parishes 
where  the  local  way  of  life  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  last  war 
nor  by  the  postwar  economic  boom 


in  Japan.  The  people  are  farmers  or 
miners  who  live  modestly,  but  rarely 
in  the  extrame  poverty  more  common 
in  Latin  America.  Other  Scarboro  par- 
ishes are  located  in  major  cities  ■ — 
Nagoya,  Osaka,  Ichinomiya.  There  the 
pace  is  much  quicker  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  has  brought  a pros- 
perity and  materialism  previously  un- 
known in  Asia. 

Twenty-five  Scarboro  priests  are 
working  in  Japan  today,  and  they  have 
their  problems.  They  can’t  complain 
about  living  conditions;  the  food  and 
accommodations  are  excellent.  But  the 
language  is  extremely  difficult  and  the 
non-Christian  religions  of  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  are  deeply  rooted.  Lately 
there  has  been  some  dialogue  on  a very 
official  level  between  these  religions 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
ordinary  Japanese  people  still  see 
Christianity  as  a Western  religion,  with 
no  roots  in  their  culture  and  traditions. 
In  fact  our  whole  approach  to  religion, 
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based  as  it  is  on  a clearly  defined  creed 
and  a legalistic  approach  to  morality,  is 
foreign  to  them.  The  Japanese  are 
more  emotional  in  their  religious  atti- 
tudes and  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
role  of  the  arts  in  religious  expression. 

There  was  some  postwar  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  old  Japanese  religions, 
and  it  looked  for  a while  as  though 
Christianity  might  move  in  to  fill  up 
the  consequent  religious  vacuum. 
However,  it  held  little  appeal  to  the 
Japanese,  and  it  has  recently  been  seri- 
ously threatened  in  its  bid  for  popu- 
larity by  several  new  Japanese  reli- 
gions. Probably  the  best-known  of 
these  is  Soka  Gakkai  which  now  claims 
a membership  of  thirteen  million  and  is 
still  on  the  increase. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  is  not  an 
unfriendliness  towards  Christianity;  it 
is  simply  indifference.  The  biggest 
single  problem  our  priests  have  in  that 
country  is  to  present  our  religion  to  the 
people  in  a way  that  will  attract  and 
hold  their  attention.  It  may  be,  though, 
that  we  have  come  further  along  that 
road  than  we  realize,  because  the 
Japanese  have  a tremendous  respect 
for  education  and  social  welfare,  and 
the  Church’s  institutional  strength  in 
these  fields  is  indeed  impressive. 

Many  Catholic  schools,  hospitals 
and  welfare  institutions  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  Some  day  the 
prestige  this  generates  in  Japan  may 
seep  its  way  down  to  the  attention  of 
the  average  Japanese  citizen.  We  hope 
so;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  priests 
must  face  up  to  the  hard  truth  that  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  God  she 
represents  are  unknown  and  uninter- 
esting to  most  of  the  people  of 
Japan.  H 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Office  typewriter  needed  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic,  to  type  stencils 
needed  to  form  and  keep  informed  the 
200  catechists,  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine,  who 
help  the  priests  in  the  vast  area.  Cost 
$200.00. 

Two  hundred  people  are  still  needed  to 
donate  $10  each  towards  the  purchase  of 
a truck  for  our  mission  in  Brazil. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Frank 
Thomley  for  a new  church  at  Mikiburi, 
Black  Bush  Polder,  British  Guiana.  Per- 
haps you  could  donate  one  as  a memorial 
to  a departed  relative.  They  will  cost  $25 
each. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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(AIF) — The  Eugenic  Protection 
Law  of  Japan  makes  abortion  legal  for 
the  flimsiest  of  excuses,  as  long  as  it  is 
performed  by  a recognized  physician. 
In  1948  the  law  was  introduced  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  mothers.  It  permits 
abortion  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  mental  disease  or  leprosy.  A 
few  other  cases  were  also  included 
under  the  law.  In  1952  the  law  was  re- 
vised to  allow  termination  of  preg- 
nancy if  continued  pregnancy  were 
likely  to  harm  the  mother’s  health  for 
“either  physical  or  flnancial  reasons.” 
The  “financial  reasons”  are  interpreted 
very  liberally  by  attending  physicians 
so  that  about  one  million  abortions  are 
reported  every  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
another  million  unregistered  abortions 
are  performed  by  unscrupulous  doc- 
tors. 

While  the  Church  has  been  stressing 
the  moral  implications  of  free  and  easy 
abortion,  the  public  is  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  nation’s  net  reproduc- 
tion rate.  Professor  Shiden  Inoue  of 
Nanzan  University  in  a report  to  the 
Catholic  Population  Research  Associa- 
tion stated  that  if  the  present  trend  of 
the  net  reproduction  rate  continues, 
Japan  will  practically  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  300  years. 

Mr.  Koyoaki  Murata,  writing  in  The 
Japan  Times  (Tokyo  English  daily 


newspaper)  on  August  5,  1965,  com- 
menting on  the  government  white 
paper,  says  somewhat  the  same  thing: 
“It  is  roughly  estimated  that  if  this 
trend  persists,  the  Japanese  nation  will 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  400  to  500  years.” 

Due  to  the  rapid  population  in- 
creases in  the  past  decades  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  average  life  expec- 
tancy, Japan’s  population  will  continue 
to  increase  for  some  time,  but  eventu- 
ally it  will  start  to  decrease.  From  100 
million  it  could  decrease  to  62  million 
within  30  years,  38  million  in  60  years, 
15  million  after  150  years.  ■ 

Hong  Kong  (AIF)  — “The  vicious 
spiral  of  poverty  in  underdeveloped 
countries  must  be  broken,  and  will  be 
broken  . . . within  fifteen  years  or  at 
most  half  a generation,”  said  priest- 
economist  Jose  M.  Abad  here  today. 

Father  Abad,  head  of  the  Socio- 
economic Institute  at  Sophia  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo,  made  the  statement  at  the 
month-long  Priests’  Institute  for  Social 
Action  in  Asia  which  is  attended  by 
over  150  Catholic  priests  selected  from 
fifteen  Asian  nations. 

The  present  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  world  is  certainly  not  a reflec- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,”  said  Fr.  Abad, 
“and  it  cannot  continue.  Christians 
must  decide  to  be  a part  of  the  solution 
or  be  left  behind.”  ■ 
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BRITISH  GUIANA 

Tn  1953,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  took  on 
their  first  English-language  mission 
— British  Guiana  — on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America,  between 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  B.G.,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  about  250 
miles  wide  and  about  350  miles  deep, 
reaching  south  to  Brazil’s  northern 
border.  Most  of  B.G.  is  covered  with 
jungle  or  mountains,  and  except  for 
several  tribes  of  Indians  who  five  in 
small  communities  in  the  interior,  al- 
most the  entire  population  lives  on  a 
coastal  plain  about  twenty  miles  deep. 
The  plain  is  extremely  flat  and,  being 


below  sea  level,  is  protected  by  a sea 
wall  running  the  length  of  the  land. 

Six  races  of  people  make  up  B.G.’s 
population  of  560,400.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  them  are  East  Indians 
whose  ancestors  originally  came  to  the 
colony  as  indentured  labourers  follow- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  African  I 
slaves  in  1838.  Africans,  descendants  • 
of  the  slaves,  make  up  32  per  cent  of 
the  population;  Portuguese  2 per  cent;  * 
Chinese  1 per  cent;  mixed  10  per  cent; 
and  Amerindians  3 per  cent.  All  of 
these  people  speak  English,  although  in 
some  cases  it  is  a dialect  that  our 
priests  find  difficult  to  understand. 

Eleven  Scarboro  Fathers  operate 
four  parishes  in  this  mission.  Since  f 
there  is  only  one  highway  in  B.G.,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  coastline,  it  threads 
its  way  through  all  of  the  parishes  and 
makes  possible  for  the  priests  to  visit  ! 
each  other  and  communicate  with  only  | 
slight  difficulty.  J 

Father  Frank  Thornley,  SFM,  fromjl 
Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  regional  superior!' 
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of  our  priests  in  B.G.,  and  while  his  job 
must  in  many  ways  be  demanding,  it  is 
also  rewarding  in  that  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  mission  are  not  in- 
surmountable. In  other  words,  the 
challenge  B.G.  offers  to  missionaries  is 
one  they  can  respond  to  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

To  some  degree,  B.G.  shares  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  other  mission 
countries.  There  is  poverty,  but  it  is 
not  as  extreme  or  widespread  as  in 
some  other  South  American  countries. 
Many  of  the  people  do  not  have  a basic 
education,  but  the  government  is  work- 
ing effectively  to  establish  a complete 
educational  system.  Today,  grade- 
school  education  is  available  to  all  chil- 
dren, and  high  schools  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  accessible.  There  is 
a shortage  of  qualified  doctors,  nurses 
and  medical  centers,  but  gradually 
steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  that 
situation.  Government  programs  have 
also  reduced  the  prevalence  of  several 
tropical  diseases  in  an  effective  manner. 


Government  activity  in  these  im- 
portant fields  makes  it  possible  for  the 
priests  to  concentrate  for  the  most  part 
on  religious  activity.  In  the  parish  of 
New  Amsterdam,  for  example,  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
operates  instruction  classes  in  many  of 
the  communities  surrounding  the  city. 
These  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  encouraging  to 
the  pastor  of  that  parish.  Most  of  the 
work  involved  in  operating  these 
classes  is  handled  by  young  people  who 
show  the  same  enthusiasm  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  other  Scarboro 
Fathers  to  successfully  operate  young 
people’s  clubs. 

Probably  the  most  imposing  chal- 
lenges to  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
B.G.  are  the  strength  of  Hinduism  and 
Moslemism  among  the  East  Indians, 
and  the  difficulty  most  other  Guianese 
people  have  in  distinguishing  the  reli- 
gious “platforms”  of  various  Christian 
Churches  working  in  their  country.  ■ 
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BAHAMAS  i 


'^he  Bahamas  form  the  first  few  links 
in  a chain  of  islands  separating  , 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  They  begin  at  a point  about  250 
miles  east  of  Florida,  and  stretch  ' 
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southeast  from  there.  Of  the  3,000 
islands  in  the  group,  only  twenty-two 
are  inhabited,  the  total  population  be- 
ing about  90,000.  Fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a single  known  Catholic 
living  on  any  of  the  islands;  today,  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  is 
Catholic.  The  rest  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  other  Christian  Churches  estab- 
lished in  the  islands. 

For  many  years,  the  American 
Benedictine  priests  had  worked  alone 
in  the  Bahamas,  but  in  1954  they  were 
joined  in  their  work  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  One  of  the  first  of  our  priests 
to  go  to  the  Bahamas  was  Fr.  Craig 
Strang,  SFM,  who  had  at  one  time 
worked  in  China.  If  Fr.  Strang  had  en- 
tertained any  idea  that  the  Bahamas 
were  nothing  but  vacation  islands,  he 
soon  changed  his  thinking,  because 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  remarked 
that  the  poverty  he  saw  there  was  as 
bad  as  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in 
China. 

Since  their  arrival  eleven  years  ago, 
our  priests  have  steadily  expanded 
their  operations.  Nine  Scarboro  Fa- 
thers now  staff  five  parishes  located  on 
four  different  islands.  New  Providence, 
Eleuthera,  Harbour  Island  and  Cat 
Island.  The  regional  superior  of  our 
priests  there,  Fr.  Gerard  McKernan, 
SFM,  from  Brantford,  Ont.,  lives  in 
our  headquarters  in  Nassau,  on  the 
island  of  New  Providence.  That  house 
also  serves  as  a residence  for  the  Scar- 
boro priests  attached  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas  More.  The  Nassau  house 
has  an  additional  convenient  purpose 
— it  accommodates  the  priests  who 
periodically  come  to  the  city  from  their 
out-island  missions  to  shop  for  sup- 
plies. 


On  the  island  of  Eleuthera,  Scarboro 
operates  two  parishes  — Rock  Sound 
and  Gregory  Town,  each  one  including 
several  outlying  missions.  In  the  Rock 
Sound  parish  of  St.  Anne’s,  the  priests 
are  greatly  assisted  in  their  work  by  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, from  Pembroke,  Ont.  The  sis- 
ters operate  a school  which  accommo- 
dates over  150  students.  This  is  natur- 
ally a great  help  to  the  people  since 
without  it  they  simply  would  not  have 
adequate  school  facilities.  The  same  is 
true  in  some  of  our  other  parishes 
where  the  American  Sisters  of  Charity 
run  schools. 

The  Grey  Sisters  also  operate  a 
clinic  at  Rock  Sound,  and  they  fre- 
quently visit  outlying  villages  to  attend 
to  the  sick.  There  is  a shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel  on  the 
islands,  and  were  it  not  for  the  sisters’ 
missions  of  mercy  the  sicknesses  of 
many  people  would  be  left  unattended. 

Besides  the  help  the  priests  receive 
from  the  sisters,  it  is  common  in  the 
Bahamas  (as  in  other  mission  coun- 
tries) to  depend  on  the  work  of  lay 
catechists.  In  the  absence  of  the  priest, 
these  catechists  can  conduct  regular 
instruction  classes,  and  also  lead  the 
people  in  community  prayers. 

Although  there  is  much  missionary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Bahamas,  living 
conditions  there  are  generally  quite 
comfortable.  The  climate  is  moderate, 
the  sand  is  beautiful  and  the  sea  is 
ideal  for  swimming  or  fishing.  Our 
priests  have  capitalized  on  the  attrac- 
tion these  things  hold  for  tourists,  and 
have  built  guest  houses  on  two  of  the 
islands.  It  is  a unique  and  practical 
way  to  help  finance  the  work  of  the 
mission.  H 
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THE 

PHILIPPINES 

A bout  1 ,000  miles  southwest  of 
^ ^ Japan  between  the  Philippine  Sea 
and  the  South  China  Sea,  lie  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  forming  what  is  often 
called  the  only  Christian  nation  in  the 


Far  East.  There  is  some  justification 
for  that  statement  since  the  Philippines 
are  86%  Catholic,  and  are  surrounded 
by  predominantly  non-Christian  coun- 
tries. The  Christianity  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  400  years  old,  having  been 
brought  by  priests  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Miguel  Lopez  de 
Legaspi  in  1565.  Actually,  there  were 
some  attempts  made  to  evangelize  the 
islands  before  that,  but  they  were  un- 
successful. 

In  some  ways,  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines  suffers  from  the  same  prob- 
lems as  that  of  Latin  America.  The 
early  missionaries  concentrated  on 
mass  baptisms  after  too  little  instruc- 
tion. While  they  had  hoped  to  follow 
up  the  baptisms  with  more  complete 
religious  education,  this  never  became 
possible.  The  result  is  that  today,  most 
of  the  people  are  baptised  Catholics, 
but  their  understanding  of  the  religion 
is  inadequate,  and  there  is  a terrible 
shortage  of  priests.  Most  of  the  priests 
there  are  missionaries  from  other 
countries.  There  are  approximately 
2,185  foreign  priests  and  only  about 
320  native  priests.  The  total  number  of 
priests  may  seem  impressive  as  a statis- 
tic, but  in  fact  it  is  too  small  — there 
is  only  one  priest  for  every  6,320  Cath- 
olic people. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  went  to  work  in  the 
Philippines  in  1955.  In  the  past  ten 
years  they  have  taken  over  the  care  of 
six  parishes  and  have  staffed  them  with 
twelve  priests.  The  six  parishes  include 
60,000  parishioners.  Five  of  the  six 
are  located  on  the  island  of  Leyte, 
covering  a forty-mile  coastal  strip.  The 
other  parish  is  on  the  island  of  Cebu, 
in  a town  of  the  same  name.  Fr.  Fran- 
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cis  Moylan,  SFM,  of  Seaforth,  Ont., 
is  the  regional  superior  of  our  priests  in 
the  Philippines. 

Among  the  problems  facing  the 
priests  of  this  mission  (besides  the  fact 
that  they  are  overworked)  is  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people.  Much  of  what  has 
to  be  done  requires  money  which  the 
people  simply  do  not  have.  In  the 
meantime,  many  of  the  parish  churches 
are  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  are 
badly  in  need  of  repairs.  Schools  are 
also  needed,  but  for  the  same  financial 
problems,  they  cannot  yet  be  built.  Our 
priests  do  not  hope  to  relieve  this  pov- 
erty by  charitable  handouts;  instead, 
they  are  working  through  such  things 
as  credit  unions  to  help  the  people  to 
help  themselves. 

A further  problem,  and  in  a way  a 
more  serious  one,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  faith  of  the  people  in  some 


ways  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated 
their  daily  life.  It  may  take  a long  time 
to  bring  the  principles  of  their  faith  to 
bear  on  their  political,  economic  and 
social  life. 

Physically,  the  Philippine  islands  are 
tropical  and  often  very  mountainous. 
This  can  create  some  difficulties  for  the 
priests,  but  they  are  not  serious.  The 
language  also  poses  problems.  Our 
priests  must  spend  most  of  their  first 
year  in  the  country  studying  it,  and 
even  then  it  is  difficult  to  communicate 
with  the  people.  Then,  too,  problems 
are  created  by  the  Aglipayan  Church 
— a group  which  broke  away  from 
Roman  Catholicism  in  1903,  and  has 
ever  since  confused  the  people  by  its 
imitation  of  everything  Catholic. 

In  general,  though,  our  reports  from 
the  Philippines  are  most  encourag- 
ing. ■ 
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A nother  English  - language  mission 

^ was  accepted  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  1957.  This  time  it  was  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  The  Windward  Islands 
combine  with  the  Leeward  Islands  to 
form  a chain  that  swings  in  a south- 
bound arc  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Puerto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

Before  the  arrival  of  our  priests,  the 
English  Benedictines  had  looked  after 
St.  Vincent,  but  they  were  unable  to 
supply  the  number  of  priests  required 
by  the  work.  The  island  may  be  rather 
small  compared  to  some  (it  is  about  18 
miles  long  and  11  miles  wide),  but 
there  are  about  82,000  people  living 
there,  and  approximately  14,000  of 
them  are  Catholic.  We  now  have  ten 
priests  working  on  the  island  in  five 
parishes.  Father  John  Kelly,  SFM, 
from  Eganville,  Ont.,  is  the  regional 
superior. 

Most  of  the  people  of  St.  Vincent 
are  of  African  descent,  but  there  is  still 
in  many  people  evidence  of  Arawak  and 
Carib  Indian  ancestry.  These  Indians  lived 
on  the  island  before  the  Africans  ar- 
rived. Since  St.  Vincent  is  a tropical 
island,  the  people  are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  in  raising  bananas  and  coco- 
nuts, but  it  has  become  famous  for  an- 
other product  not  so  commonly  grown 
elsewhere  — arrowroot,  from  which 
arrowroot  biscuits  are  made.  The  lan- 
guage throughout  the  island  is  English, 
made  more  interesting  by  the  local 
dialect. 

Poverty  creates  its  problems  for  the 
priests  in  this  mission.  It  is  not  that  the 
people  are  destitute,  although  they  live 
far  below  our  standards,  but  they  do« 
not  have  enough  to  finance  what  is  re-1 
quired  to  develop  the  Church  properly.  J 
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However,  in  any  way  they  can  help, 
they  are  generous;  for  example,  in  the 
construction  of  the  Sandy  Bay  church, 
the  people  hauled  rocks  and  contributed 
their  labour. 

The  St.  Vincent  mission  also  in- 
cludes the  neighbouring  island  of  St. 
Lucia,  where  we  have  two  more  mis- 
sionaries working.  St.  Lucia  is  actually 
larger  than  St.  Vincent  (30  miles  by  15 
miles)  with  a population  of  about 
96,000,  of  which  91%  is  Catholic.  It 
may  seem  from  that  as  though  we 
should  have  more  than  two  men  work- 
ing there,  but  most  of  the  people  on  St. 
Lucia  are  French  - speaking.  Our 
priests  operate  a parish  which  includes 
about  3,000  English-speaking  Cath- 
olics. Twenty-one  French  priests  are 


also  working  on  the  island. 

St.  Lucia  is  much  like  St.  Vincent  in 
its  climate,  topography,  industries  and 
in  the  problems  it  presents  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. Since  our  priests  have  been 
on  the  island  for  only  one  year,  it  is  a 
little  early  yet  to  report  on  what  pro- 
gress they  have  made,  or  what  pro- 
grams they  are  planning  for  the  future. 

One  incidental  advantage  these  two 
islands  hold  for  our  priests  working 
in  other  Caribbean  missions  is  that 
they  are  close  enough  to  visit.  This 
means  that  the  priests  in  British 
Guiana,  for  example,  while  they  can 
only  return  to  Canada  once  every 
three  years,  can  possibly  arrange  a 
short  visit  to  one  of  these  Wind- 
ward Is.  during  that  3-year  period.  ■ 
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Scarboro  Fathers’  most  recent 
mission  is  one  of  its  most  difficult. 
It’s  Brazil.  About  70,800,000  people 
live  in  Brazil,  93%  of  them  Catholic, 
with  only  one  priest  for  every  6,000. 
In  parts  of  that  country,  the  poverty  is 
as  extreme  as  anywhere  in  the  world; 
in  other  parts,  the  affluence  is  unbeliev- 
able; in  most  parts  the  jungle  is  im- 
penetrable. 

The  section  of  Brazil  assigned  to  our 
priests  is  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
largest  state  in  the  country,  the  state 


of  Amazonas.  Ours  is  the  district  of  I 
Itacoatiara,  62,500  squares  miles  of 
jungle  located  about  1,000  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River.  If  you  are  looking  for 
it  on  a map,  it  might  help  to  know  that  , 
it  is  about  100  miles  east  of  Manaus,  i 
right  on  the  equator.  About  60,000 
Catholics  live  in  this  area,  the  largest  i 
concentration  of  them  being  in  the  i 
town  of  Itacoatiara  with  its  population  ^ 
of  about  9,000.  The  rest  live  in  three; 
other  main  towns,  several  smaller  com-j 
munities,  and  countless  settlements 


iil 
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hidden  in  the  jungle. 

Our  priests  first  went  to  Brazil  in 
1961.  After  studying  the  Portuguese 
language  for  almost  a year,  they  moved 
into  Itacoatiara  to  replace  a Brazilian 
priest,  Fr.  Alcides  Peixoto,  who  had 
spent  twenty  years  as  a priest  there 
(his  hometown),  nine  of  them  as  pas- 
tor. Since  that  time,  the  number  of 
Scarboro  Fathers  working  there  has  been 
increased  to  nine;  the  district  has  been 
raised  to  the  status  of  a prelacy,  and 
one  of  our  priests  has  been  named  by 
the  Holy  Father  as  prelate.  That  priest 
is  now  Monsignor  Paul  McHugh, 
SFM,  from  Woodslee,  Ont.,  former 
superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Brazil.  He  has  been  succeeded  as 
superior  by  Fr.  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM, 
from  North  Bay,  Ont. 

The  only  avenues  connecting  our 
missions  in  Brazil  are  rivers.  Outside  of 
the  towns  there  are  no  roads.  The  main 
thoroughfares  are  the  Amazon  and  the 
Negro.  On  them  our  priests  use  a forty- 
foot  cabin  boat  called  the  Teresena. 
With  this  boat  they  are  able  to  carry 
enough  supplies  to  stay  away  from 
headquarters  for  weeks  at  a time.  On 
the  smaller  rivers  branching  off  the 
Amazon  and  Negro,  the  priests  use 
either  an  outboard  motor  boat,  or  a 
canoe.  Obviously,  travel  difficulties 
present  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  Brazil  mission. 

The  priests  hope,  in  the  future,  to 
build  houses  in  each  of  the  main  towns 
in  the  prelacy.  There  are  churches 
there  now,  but  with  no  resident  priests 
in  most  of  them  they  cannot  be  used 
to  full  advantage.  The  obstacle  to 
building  is  of  course  money.  The 
people  are  far  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
contribute  anything  significant  to  the 


building  program  the  priests  envisage. 

Besides  the  problems  of  travel  and 
poverty,  illiteracy  makes  things  diffi- 
cult. In  the  towns,  about  half  of  the 
people  are  illiterate,  while  in  the  in- 
terior about  80%  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  And  with  very  few  schools, 
there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  chang- 
ing things. 

The  shortage  of  trained  doctors, 
nurses,  and  adequate  medical  centres  is 
frightening.  Five  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
from  Peterborough,  Ont.,  arrived  last 
year  to  open  a small  hospital  in  Itacoa- 
tiara. Until  their  arrival,  the  nearest 
doctor  was  in  Manaus,  twenty  hours 
away  by  boat. 

Brazil  is  a difficult  mission,  and 
nothing  can  be  said,  even  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  make  it  sound  like  any- 
thing but  a tremendous  challenge  to 
zealous  missionaries.  B 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety  was  founded  in  Canada  by 
a Canadian  priest  — Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser.  Born  and  raised  in  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  he  worked  for  many  years 
in  China,  and  then  returned  to  Canada 
to  establish  the  Society’s  first  house  in 
1918,  in  the  town  of  Almonte,  Ont.  He 
guided  the  Society  through  its  forma- 
tive years  and  continued  to  inspire  its 
members  by  his  missionary  zeal  until 
his  death  in  Japan  in  September,  1962. 

There  were  no  luxuries  in  the  orig- 
inal house  in  Almonte,  but  still  the 
number  of  students  increased.  By 
1921,  the  house  was  so  crowded  the 
Society  had  to  move  its  headquarters 
to  Scarboro,  Ont.,  into  a building  now 
known  as  “The  Guild  Inn.”  That  was 


CANADA 


the  setup  until  1924  when  the  Society’s 
new  seminary  was  built  and  opened  on 
Kingston  Road  in  Scarboro.  We  are 
still  at  the  Kingston  Road  address,  but 
over  the  years  since  1924,  many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  old  semi- 
nary. 

The  latest  addition  was  the  mother- 
house  (or  Society  headquarters)  built 
in  1959.  This  building  serves  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  superior  general.  Very 
Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM,  and  his 
four  assistants,  and  it  also  accommo- 
dates other  Society  priests  working  in 
Canada,  priests  who  have  returned 
from  their  overseas  missions,  and 
priests  living  in  retirement.  In  the  same 
building,  the  offices  of  the  Society’s 
public  relations  department  are  housed. 


Opened  in  1 959,  the  headquarters  of  our  Society  is  located  in  Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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Founder  of  the  Scorboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser,  who  died  in  Osaka, 

Japan,  September  3,  1 962. 


In  this  section,  a staff  of  four  priests 
and  nine  lay  employees  handle  the 
Society’s  fund-raising,  vocation  and 
publicity  operations.  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  is  edited  here;  our  ap- 
peals for  funds  are  designed  and 
mailed  from  here;  and  here  we  keep 
our  records  of  all  contributions  made 
to  the  Society  at  any  time  for  any  pur- 
I pose. 

I Also  in  our  headquarters,  we  have  a 
I convent.  Seven  Franciscan  Alcanta- 
I rine  Sisters  from  Italy  live  and  work 
I here.  Their  main  job  is  to  prepare 


about  120  meals  three  times  a day, 
seven  days  a week,  for  the  priests  and 
students  at  the  headquarters  and  semi- 
nary. Besides  that,  they  do  some  do- 
mestic work  in  the  headquarters.  These 
sisters  came  to  us  two  years  ago  — the 
first  group  of  their  order  to  work  in 
North  America. 

A year  and  a half  ago,  there  was 
set  up  in  the  headquarters  the  centre 
for  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society’s  Latin  American  Program. 
This  is  a training  centre  for  priests  pre- 
paring for  work  in  Latin  America. 
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Franciscan  Alcantarine  Sisters  from  Italy,  stationed  at  our  Scarboro  headquarters. 


They  receive  a complete  course  in  the 
language  of  their  mission  (Spanish  or 
Portuguese) , with  the  aid  of  a language 
laboratory;  they  also  study  Latin 
American  history,  pastoral  theology, 
Latin  American  culture,  sociology  and 
economics. 

Physically  joined  to  the  head- 
quarters, but  under  separate  adminis- 
tration, is  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary, 
where  our  students  are  prepared  for 
the  priesthood.  This  year  we  have 
seventy-one  students  enrolled  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  a nine-year  course.  The 
rector  and  three  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers also  live  in  the  seminary.  The  stu- 
dents take  most  of  their  classes  at  St. 
Augustine’s,  which  is  the  Toronto  arch- 
diocesan seminary  situated  just  across 
a football  field  from  us.  St.  Augustine’s 
is  affiliated  with  Ottawa  University. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  seminary 
and  headquarters  give  the  students 
plenty  of  room  for  football,  baseball, 
handball,  hockey,  soccer,  etc. 

About  115  miles  from  Scarboro,  in 


the  town  of  St.  Marys,  Ont.,  we  have 
our  novitiate — Nazareth  House,  which 
was  opened  in  1943.  All  of  our  stu- 
dents are  required  to  spend  a prepara- 
tory year  there  before  they  enter  the 
seminary  at  Scarboro.  There  are  nine- 
teen boys  there  this  year.  It  is  a year  of 
prayer,  study  and  manual  labour;  and 
it  is  also  a chance  for  the  three  priests 
stationed  there  to  get  to  know  the  boys 
and  to  advise  them  on  whether  or  not 
they  should  go  on  to  the  seminary. 

The  only  other  house  we  have  in 
Canada  is  Scarboro  House  in  Anti- 
gonish,  N.S.,  opened  in  1956.  The 
Coady  International  Institute  in  Anti- 
gonish  offers  courses  in  Social  Leader- 
ship which  attract  students  from  all 
over  the  world.  Many  of  these  students 
are  priests  and  several  of  them  each 
year  stay  at  our  house  while  studying 
at  the  institute.  Naturally,  too,  when- 
ever any  of  our  own  priests  enrol  for 
the  course,  they  stay  at  Scarboro 
House.  One  Scarboro  priest  is  perma-j 
nently  stationed  there.  9 , I 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 


Dear  Buds: 

Happy  New  Year 
for  St.  Theresa’s 
Buds!  I’ll  bet  every- 
one had  a good  din- 
ner and  lots  of  fun. 

That’s  fine.  But  it’s 
not  the  only  thing 
for  Buds  to  think 
about.  We  have  to 
remember  our  little 
Buds  on  the  mission  too!  What  about 
them? 

Most  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  in 
the  mission  lands  don’t  have  a good 
time  for  New  Year’s.  It’s  just  like  any 
other  day.  No  new  clothes,  no  special 
treats — ^ nobody  to  share  with  them. 
How  about  you  sharing  with  them. 
Can  you  collect  a dime  or  a quarter  for 
your  Mission  Mite  Box  this  month? 
j Remember  Buds,  “1966  for  the 
Poor  and  the  Sick!” 


It’s  the  thirteen  Leland  children  of 
St.  George,  N.B.  They  were  on  a picnic 
last  summer.  They  ate  five  dozen  hot 
dogs  — • Wow! 

“I  enclose  $1.66  for  the  missions.  I 
had  a show  and  made  38  cents.  My 
mother  put  in  $1.04,  and  I put  in  10 
cents.  My  friend,  Michael  Sim,  helped 
me.”  Scotty  Coburn,  Regina,  Sask  — 
Scotty,  you  are  a good  business  man 
because  you  add  too  good! 

“Will  you  please  except  this  money 
from  Sheila  (8),  Joseph  (5)  and  Mich- 
ael (4).  Sheila  De  Bono.  Hurray  for 
Sudbury,  Ont. 


God  bless  you. 


Father  Jim. 
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OUR  DEPARTED  PRIESTS 


1 


Cox,  Williain,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
Ordained  Dec.  20,  1941.  1943,  Domini- 
can Republic.  1945  Novitiate.  1952, 
treasurer  general.  Died  Feb.  18,  1955. 

Fraser,  John  Mary,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Ordained  July  14,  1901.  China 
next  year.  1918,  Canada  to  found  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  1949, 
barred  from  China  by  Communists. 
Japan  next  year.  Died  there.  Sept.  3, 
1962. 

Gignac,  Aaron,  SFM,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Ordained  May  25,  1929.  China  that 
year.  Died  there  Oct.  31,  1940. 

Lachapelle,  Joseph,  SFM,  Quebec 
City,  P.Q.  Ordained  Aug.  5,  1923. 
China  1923.  1928,  Canada,  ill  health. 
Died  March  12„  1961. 

MacDonald,  Cameron,  SFM,  New 
Aberdeen,  N.S.  Ordained  Dec.  17,  1938. 
One  year  in  Chinese  mission,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  then  Canadian  Army 
chaplain.  1949,  Dominican  Republic. 
Canada,  1953.  Died  July  19,  1962. 

McRae,  John,  SFM,  Moulinette, 
Ont.  Ordained  July  17,  1898,  for  dio- 
cese of  Alexandria,  Ont.  1922,  chosen 
by  Ontario  bishops  superior  of  new 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
1941,  elected  as  first  Superior  General. 
Resigned  1949.  Died  Feb.  5,  1955. 

Morrison,  Vincent,  SFM,  Savage 
Harbour,  P.E.I.  Ordained  June  15, 
1924.  Seminary  bursar,  China,  1926. 
1944  Seminary  spiritual  director.  Died 
Oct.  7,  1950. 

Murphy,  Harold,  SFM,  Kingston, 
Ont.  Ordained  Nov.  30,  1935.  China 


12  years,  then  Canada,  ill.  Seminary 
spiritual  director.  Died  Mar.  29,  1965. 

O’Grady,  Francis,  SFM.  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Ordained  Dec.  21,  1940.  Taught 
in  seminary.  1950,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 1960  English-speaking  secretary  of 
Canadian  Catholic  Office  for  Latin 
America,  Ottawa.  Died  Jan.  15,  1964. 

Macintosh,  James,  SFM,  St.  An- 
drews, N.S.  Ordained  June  5,  1948. 
Japan  that  year.  Canada,  1955.  Died  in 
plane  crash,  Aug.  30,  1956  returning  to 
Japan. 

MacKinnon,  James  Arthur,  SFM, 

New  Victoria,  N.S.  Ordained  Dec.  19, 
1959.  To  Dominican  Republic,  1960. 
Murdered  June  22,  1965. 

McAuliffe,  Lawrence,  SFM,  Ennis- 
more,  Ont.  Ordained  Nov.  30,  1935. 
China  until  1945.  1951,  Dominican 
Republic;  died  there  July  7,  1962. 

McGillvray,  James,  SFM,  Low  , 
Point,  N.S.  Ordained  IJec.  20,  1931. 
China  next  year.  Died  there  Aug.  5, 
1935. 

McGough,  Vincent,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Ordained  Dec.  17,  1955.  To  Japan 
Aug.  30,  1956.  Died  in  plane  crash  f 
en  route. 

Stringer,  Desmond,  SFM,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Ordained  June  7,  1928.  Seminary 
bursar.  1929  China.  1943,  Dominican 
Republic.  Canada  next  year.  Died 
April  23,  1959.  i 

Venedam,  Arthur,  SFM,  Pomquet,  J 
N.S.  Ordained  Nov.  2,  1930.  China' 
until  1954,  except  for  two  years  in  Can- 
ada. Two  years  in  Communist  prisons. 
Died  in  Canada,  Mar.  8,  1958.  ■ 
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Fr.  Francis  Thornley,  SFM,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  went  to  British  Guiana  in  1954, 
where  ten  years  later  he  was  made  re- 
gional superior.  He  is  also  pastor  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  parish  in  B.G. 

I Remember 


T remember  a day  in  1953  when  I was  working  in  our  Society’s  promo- 
^ tion  department,  then  located  on  Crescent  Road,  Toronto.  Fr.  Ralph 
Williams  was  also  in  that  department  then,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
house  after  an  assignment  one  evening,  he  told  us  of  having  stopped  to 
attend  to  a suicide  on  the  Danforth  bridge.  I remarked  then  that  even 
though  I had  been  raised  quite  close  to  the  bridge,  I had  never  come 
upon  one  of  the  suicides  for  which  it  was  notorious. 

Late  the  next  evening,  I was  driving  over  the  bridge,  when  I saw  a 
man  standing  on  the  railing  looking  down  to  the  ground  some  300  feet 
below.  I was  sure  he  was  going  to  jump,  so  I quickly  stopped  the  car 
and  ran  to  him.  By  the  time  I arrived,  he  was  standing  on  his  heels  on 
the  outside  of  the  railing,  overlooking  the  valley  while  holding  on  to 
the  railing  behind  him.  I grabbed  his  wrists  from  behind  and  tried  to 
reason  with  him,  but  he  seemed  determined  to  commit  suicide. 

As  I spoke  to  him  he  kicked  his  feet  off  the  bridge,  released  his  grip 
on  the  railing,  and  left  me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railing  holding 
him  by  the  wrists  while  he  swung  freely  in  the  fresh  air.  I didn’t  have  the 
strength  to  lift  him  back  up,  and  naturally  I couldn’t  let  him  drop.  So  I 
held  on  desperately  and  called  to  passing  cars  for  help.  It  was  late  and 
there  were  few  cars  on  the  road,  but  eventually  a taxi  stopped.  The 
driver  helped  me  get  the  man  back  up,  and  we  arranged  to  have  him 
looked  after  for  the  night.  Then  I returned  home  to  top  Fr.  Williams’ 
story  of  the  previous  night.  ■ 

Francis  Thornley,  SFM 
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And  no  wonder  — she  sleeps 
all  day,  goes  out  every  night, 
and  hasn’t  got  a worry  in  the 
world. 

She’s  lucky  she’s  not  human. 
Then  she’d  have  to  take  care; 
of  herself,  especially  in  her  oldl 
age. 

What  are  your  plans  for  old! 
age,  by  the  way?  Will  you  have] 
an  income  then?  Better  make 
sure  of  it.  Ask  about  Scarboro) 
Annuities.  They’ll  bring  you  am 
income  and  they’ll  help  you  toi 
help  the  missions  too.  They’re 
pretty  good.  i 

Then  when  you  put  the  cat  out 
you  can  really  sleep  — noj 
more  worries!  j 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  KINGSTON  ROAD,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 


Because  you  can’t  pile  them  up  in  hollow  trees.  In  fact, 
you  can’t  pile  them  up  anywhere.  That’s  why  even  people 
find  It  hard  to  save  them.  And  some  day  they’re  going  to 
need  them. 

But  here’s  a way.  Join  the  Scarboro  Lay  Missionary  Union 
and  have  the  Scarboro  Fathers  pray  for  you.  You’ll  get  a 
share  in  all  their  Masses  and  in  ail  the  merits  of  their 
work. 


Annual  membership  for  one  person $ 1 

Life  membership  for  one  person  $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased  $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


It's  Up  To  Them 

' I 'hanks  to  the  Vatican  Council,  new  emphasis  has  recently  been  put 
on  the  notion  of  religious  liberty.  I suppose  to  some  people  this 
might  mean  that  even  though  we  believe  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
true  Church,  we  are  not  supposed  to  go  around  forcing  other  people 
to  join  it.  That  is  a terribly  limited  view  of  the  whole  thing,  and  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  is  an  irrelevant  view.  It  means  much  more  than 
that,  and  for  the  missionary  working  in  a non-Christian  country,  it 
has  a very  consoling  meaning. 

Take  Japan,  for  example  — there  are  about  96,000,000  pagans 
there  and  only  a handful  of  Catholics.  Moreover,  the  pagan  people 
show  an  amazing  indifference  to  the  Church.  It’s  not  hostility;  on  the 
whole,  they  just  couldn’t  care  less  whether  the  Church  lives  or  dies 
in  their  country.  This  can  be  discouraging  to  a missionary  working 
there,  especially  if  he  feels  that  he  is  in  some  way  obliged  before  God 
to  make  Christians  out  of  the  people.  Here  is  where  the  idea  of  reli- 
gious liberty  can  console  him.  ^ 

He  has  to  remember  that  he  is  not  allowed,  in  conscience,  to  do 
anything  that  would  force  a pagan  to  convert  to  Christianity.  His  only 
privilege  and  duty  as  a Catholic  missionary  is  to  present  the  Church 
to  the  Japanese  people,  in  all  of  its  truth,  strength  and  beauty.  Then 
he  must  leave  them  with  the  free  choice  of  accepting,  rejecting  or 
ignoring  it.  If  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  the  Catholic  Church 
accessible  and  understandable  to  the  non-Christian  people  in  his  com- 
munity, he  has  done  all  he  is  allowed  to  do.  The  conversions  he  hopes 
for  will  then  depend  on  the  Providence  of  God  and  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  involved. 

The  missionary’s  efforts  to  make  the  Church  understandable  may 
take  several  forms : He  may  become  involved  in  community  projects 
to  show  the  Church’s  interest  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people;  he  may 
teach  secular  subjects  in  public  schools  to  demonstrate  the  Church’s 
concern  for  the  education  of  all  men;  he  may  counsel  pagan  families 
on  questions  of  home  education  and  discipline,  without  any  apparent 
hope  of  drawing  them  into  the  Church.  In  all  such  activities,  he 
demonstrates  the  universal  charity  of  Christ;  and  he  respects  the  free- 
dom of  all  other  men  to  accept  or  reject  a similar  life  for  them- 
selves. ■ 
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A Man 

Worth  Knowing 


Patrick  MacNamara,  SFM 


,/^shinia  san  is  a teacher  of  the  old 
school.  He  always  has  been.  For 
most  of  his  nearly  eighty  years,  teach- 
ing has  been  his  profession  and  the 
Emperor  Meiji,  ruler  of  Japan  when 
Oshima  was  young,  his  idol.  As  just 
such  a teacher  and  person,  Mr.  Oshima 
has  always  displayed  a number  of  won- 
derful qualities. 

These  have  been  evident  to  many  of 
the  Scarboro  priests  in  Japan  for,  since 
1949,  soon  after  his  formal  school 
teaching  came  to  an  end,  he  has  been 
helping  us  with  the  study  of  the  Japan- 
ese language.  So  true  is  this  that  no 
story  of  Scarboro’s  early  years  in  Japan 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
his  name  and  since,  as  he  himself  now 
says,  he  may  not  have  too  many  years 
left  to  live,  it  might  be  a very  good  idea 
to  tell  you  something  about  him. 

Oshima  san  was  born  in  1887  in  the 
small  town  of  Kashiwazaki,  in  the 
province  of  Niigata.  This  area  is  lo- 
cated in  central  Japan,  but  faces  the 
Japan  Sea  and  looks  across  to  Korea 
(unlike  Tokyo,  for  example,  which  is 
on  the  Eastern  Coast  and  borders  the 
Pacific  Ocean).  Niigata  is  a rugged 
country  section  of  Japan,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  wintertime  when 
it  lies  under  heavy  snow,  pounded  by 
the  blizzards  that  sweep  down  the 
mountain  valleys  and  by  the  icy  seas 
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from  the  north  that  lash  its  coast.  No 
wonder  the  people  there  are  tradition- 
ally noted  for  their  patience  and  endur- 
ance, two  virtues  that  must  have  stood 
young  Oshima  san  in  good  stead  as,  the 
eldest  of  nine  children,  he  looked  out  to 
the  new  Japan  that  had  been  created  by 
the  Meiji  Restoration.  For  a country 
lad  of  some  ability,  education  was  one 
of  several  gates  that  led  to  this  new 
world,  and  Oshima  san  seems  to  have 
decided  early  in  life  to  become  a 
teacher. 

One  of  the  things  he  remembers 
about  his  early  school  days  is  that  some 
of  his  teachers  were  veterans  of  the 
civil  battles  fought  during  and  after  the 
Restoration;  certainly  discipline  was 
strict  and  this  possibly  was  due  to  the 
background  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
Various  obstacles  were  overcome  as 
young  Oshima  san  slowly  went  up  the 
ladder  of  his  studies;  and  not  too  long 
after  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  he  found  himself  a graduate  and 
a teacher. 

So  he  entered  a profession  which 
even  today  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Like 
many  other  teachers  of  all  time,  he 
began  his  career  in  a country  district. 
He  spent  ten  years  in  a place  called 
Maebashi.  After  that  he  went  to 
Nagano  where  he  remembers  that  the 
winters  were  very  heavy  but  the  ice 
skating  good.  Finally,  he  became  assis- 
tant principal  in  a school  in  Ibaragi 
Prefecture.  He  remembers  this  appoint- 
ment rather  well  because  while  there  he 
had  to  mediate  a well  publicized  dis- 
pute between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  what  we  would  now  call  the  P.T.A. 
Despite  the  difficulties  involved,  he  still 
prefers  to  sum  the  whole  event  up  as  “a 
most  interesting  affair.”  When  1941 


came  along,  Mr.  Oshima  was  ready  to 
be  retired  from  active  teaching.  No- 
body retired  during  World  War  II  in 
Japan,  however,  and  the  government 
directed  him  to  a school  in  Tokyo 
where  he  presided  as  principal  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

I guess  I should  have  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Oshima  was  rather  fluent  in  Eng- 
lish. The  American  military  found  this 
out  very  soon  after  the  occupation 
began.  They  employed  him  for  three 
years  as  an  interpreter  in  one  of  the 
areas  of  Tokyo  and  then  they  sent  him 
for  a brief  spell  to  work  as  a translator 
in  an  army  newspaper  section.  When 
this  section  disbanded  in  1949,  Mr. 
Oshima  again  became  a teacher.  There 
was  a difference,  however;  instead  of 
Japanese  youngsters,  he  now  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  some  Cana- 
dian priests  whose  immediate  problem 
was  to  learn  the  Japanese  language. 
The  trail  that  had  begun  in  a country 
school  some  few  years  after  Monsignor  t 
Fraser  had  first  gone  to  China  hadj 
finally  led  to  the  front  door  of  the  Scar- 
boro  headquarters  in  modern  postwar 
Japan. 

So  Mr.  Oshima  started  teaching; 
again  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  must 
have  equalled  that  of  his  early  years,  he 
set  out  to  see  to  it  that  the  priests  under 
his  care  learned  the  language  of  their 
new  home.  Actually  the'  first  year  of 
language  study  has  been  taken  at  the 
Franciscan  School  in  Tokyo,  but  the 
second  year  has  been  spent  at  our  head- 
quarters under  the  guidance  of  our  old 
friend.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
have  arrived  in  the  last  several  years, 
all  the  Scarboro  priests  in  Japan  have 
had  Mr.  Oshima  as  a teacher. 

It  is  only  natural  then  that  his  quali- 
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I ties  as  a teacher  and  a gentleman 
I should  be  well  known  to  us.  I men- 
tioned this  before  but  it’s  quite  true. 
For  one  thing  he  was  faithful  and 
punctual.  To  priests  hoping  that,  on 
a rare  occasion,  a very  heavy  rain  or  a 
bad  cold  might  keep  Mr.  Oshima  from 
arriving,  the  sight  of  his  sturdy  little 
I figure  stepping  in  through  the  front 
I gate  precisely  on  the  dot  of  nine  was 
1 not  always  an  inspiration,  but  it  cer- 
jtainly  helped  the  language  study.  Rain 
:or  shine,  he  came.  A couple  of  times 
\ he  was  late:  Once,  the  train  he  was  on 
was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not  get 
.off  at  the  right  station.  Another  time, 
la  typhoon  was  threatening  and  the 

! train  schedules  had  been  changed.  So 
he  was  late,  but  he  came  and  classes 
^were  held. 

He  was  also  painstaking  in  his 
approach  to  everything  connected  with 
our  study  and  general  knowledge  of 
Japan.  This  applied  not  only  to  class- 
work  but  to  other  things  as  well.  Once 
I disagreed  with  him  over  a point  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Church  in 
feudal  Japan.  The  next  day  he  told 
me  that,  on  this  particular  point,  my 
version  was  correct.  It  seems  he  had 
spent  several  hours  investigating  the 
problem. 

He  was  a gentleman  and  this  in 
everything,  from  his  approach  to  us 
as  priests  of  a different  religion  to  the 
care  he  took  in  dressing  as  carefully  as 
age  and  circumstances  permitted. 
Finally,  among  many  other  qualities  I 
could  describe,  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  take  a genuine  interest  in  all 
of  us.  This  interest  has  remained  as  the 
years  have  aged  him  and  sent  us  out 
to  various  parishes  and  adventures  up 
and  down  Japan.  Everyone  hears  from 


him  at  Christmas  time,  his  card  nicely 
written  and  bearing  best  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  Despite 
the  many  moves  most  of  us  have  made 
since  we  left  his  class  in  Tokyo,  the 
address  is  invariably  correct. 

Like  Monsignor  Fraser  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  Mr.  Oshima  seemed 
able  to  continue  forever.  Time  is 
relentless,  however,  and  about  two 
years  ago  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
keep  up  the  daily  effort.  He  didn’t  want 
to  retire  completely,  though,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  would  come  sev- 
eral times  a week  to  help  Fathers  Kelly 
and  Cox  in  the  nearby  parish.  Now  he 
comes  to  help  with  the  preparation  of 
sermons,  so  those  of  us  who  are  in 
Tokyo  see  him  from  time  to  time. 

All  the  same,  his  teaching  days  are 
over.  He  has  had  quite  a career  and  we 
all  feel  that  he  can  be  proud  of  it.  He 
never  became  wealthy  but  he  told  me 
that  he  had  few  regrets  about  that.  I 
don’t  suppose  his  life  has  been  too 
eventful,  and  now  that  his  years  are 
definitely  numbered,  chances  are  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  will  happen.  But 
surely  there  is  something  fine  and  won- 
derful about  a person  like  Mr.  Oshima. 
We  like  him  and  we  are  all  grateful  to 
him;  and  when  he  dies  he’ll  be  missed. 
I thought  you  might  like  to  know  about 
him.  ■ 


In  your  charity  you  are  kindly  asked 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Cheng,  who  died  in  Shanghai,  China, 
Dec.  16,  1965.  Mr.  Cheng  was  the 
father  of  Fr.  John  Cheng,  SFM,  who 
was  ordained  for  our  Society  last  sum- 
mer and  wiU  go  to  The  Dominican 
Republic  this  summer. 
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CANADA’S  C.R.C. 


'^his,  the  age  of  alphabet  agencies,  communication  satellites  and  transistors, 
The  Church  is  not  going  to  be  left  behind  if  the  superiors  of  our  institutes  of 
men  and  women  religious  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  letters  C.R.C.  stand  for  Canadian  Religious  Conference,  and  it  was  this; 
association  which  directed  the  now  famous  survey  on  the  sisters  in  Canada.  When . 
it  came  time  to  present  this  report  to  the  vocation  directors  of  the  different  orders, 
a problem  arose  and  was  solved  just  as  quickly. 

Three  out  of  five  Catholics  in  Canada  are  French  speaking.  The  problem  was 
this:  How  to  discuss  the  vocation  issue  in  two  languages  when  there  are  present 
persons  who  can  only  speak  one  language?  This  is  where  the  transistors  and  the 
communication  satellite  came  into  the  picture. 

High  above  the  room  where  the  vocation  directors  sat,  were  two  bilingual 
sisters  with  microphones  or  walkie-talkies.  They  sat  in  a glass-enclosed  cage  listen- 
ing to  the  speeches  of  the  different  delegates  very  much  as  if  they  were  in  orbit 
aboard  a satellite.  In  the  meantime,  each  delegate  had  been  given  a simplified 
receiver  which  looked  like  a transistor  radio,  and  an  ear  plug.  It  was  a very  simple 
matter  to  turn  on  the  short-range  receiver  and  tune-in  on  a running  translation  of 
either  French  or  English. 

The  guiding  genius  behind  all  this  technology  is  an  Oblate  of  Mary  Imma- 
culate by  the  name  of  Fr.  H.  Charbonneau,  assisted  by  an  extremely  capable  staff 
of  thirteen  religious,  both  men  and  women.  Their  task  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead 
is  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  mutual  co-operation  and  wise  co-ordination  in. 
such  fields  as  vocations  to  the  priesthood,  and  to  the  religious  life.  ^ 

The  hope  is  to  conduct  a survey  for  all  of  Canada,  similar  to  that  carried  out^ 
for  the  sisters,  to  help  both  priests  and  brothers  to  an  overall  pastoral  action  inj 
this  sphere.  S.F.M.  salutes  C.R.C.  Do  you  read  me?  Over.  ■ 5 


BOYS:  Join  Scorboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to  J 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  1 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  1 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE | 
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mission 

(NC) — Missionary  Sisters  of  Madre 
Laura  who  work  in  remote  areas  of  the 
Girardot  diocese,  Colombia,  have  been 
given  permission  by  Bishop  Giro 
Gomez  Serrano  to  carry  consecrated 
hosts  to  their  mission  stations  and  dis- 
tribute Communion  to  the  faithful. 

It  is  the  second  authorization  of  its 
kind  given  to  nuns  in  Latin  America.  A 
similar  experiment  is  being  tried  in 
northern  Brazil.  ■ 

Tokyo  — His  Excellency  John  S. 
Ito,  Bishop  of  Niigata,  representing 
His  Eminence  Peter  Cardinal  Doi, 
addressed  the  opening  session  of  the 
Fourth  World  Council  of  the  YMCA  at 
Tokyo  Festival  Hall. 

His  Excellency  said  that  the  YMCA 
has  led  the  way  in  two  fields  of  endea- 
vour: ecumenism  and  the  lay  move- 
ment. He  stressed  that  “the  YMCA  has 
long  been  a leader  in  ecumenism,  urg- 
ing young  people  to  bear  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  regardless 
of  their  individual  denominations.”  ■ 

(NC)  — A Mexican  priest.  Father 
Hector  Samperio,  has  launched  a pro- 
ject aimed  at  educating  by  radio  seven 
' million  people  in  Mexico,  mainly  agri- 
cultural workers. 

The  educational  service  is  being 
1 launched  at  a time  when  28.7  per  cent 
1 of  the  children  of  school  age  are  not 
in  the  schools.  In  villages,  out  of  100 
pupils  entering  elementary  schools, 
only  five  reach  the  sixth  grade.  In  the 
larger  towns,  44  out  of  every  100 


pupils  who  begin  elementary  schools 
reach  the  sixth  grade. 

Radio  schools  are  being  established 
only  upon  the  request  of  local  com- 
munities. Supervisors  of  the  radio  pro- 
gram usually  are  chosen  from  locali- 
ties in  which  the  schools  have  been 
established.  They  undergo  an  intensive 
preparatory  course.  ■ 

(AIF) — When  Bishop  Taguchi 
blessed  his  new  downtown  church,  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  he  may  have  been 
assisting  at  the  birth  of  a new  trend  in 
Catholic  church  construction  in 
Japanese  cities. 

The  new  Kitahama  Catholic  Church 
and  Osaka  Catholic  Center  occupies 
the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  of  a spank- 
ing new  building  of  the  Sumitomo 
Trust  Company  Bank  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  section  of  downtown 
Osaka  (population  3,200,000).  The 
property  on  which  the  building  is 
located  belongs  to  the  diocese  and  after 
a certain  number  of  years  the  building 
will  also  become  its  property. 

As  land  is  so  costly  in  Japan  it  is  a 
big  help  when  large  companies  enter 
into  agreement  with  the  church  to  use 
its  land  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Kitahama. 

Besides  a beautiful  300-seat  chapel 
to  serve  the  parish,  the  new  center  pro- 
vides various  parochial  and  diocesan 
offices  as  well  as  living  quarters  for  the 
parish  priests  and  certain  diocesan 
officials.  ■ 
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ANOTHER  WORLD 


EXPLOSIVE  POVERTY 

Every  once  in  a while,  Canadian 
public  opinion  comes  to  grips  with 
Latin  America.  It  is  usually  an  emo- 
tional demonstration  of  very  short 
duration.  It  may  be  Cuba  or  the  Domi- 
nican Republic.  Our  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  fiery  display  of  the 
Latin  American  volcano  but  when  we 
are  sure  that  the  lava  will  not  affect  us, 
we  mutter  “just  another  palace  revo- 
lution.” 

The  average  Canadian  shows  at  best 
a rather  cursory  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  republics  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  lack  of  interest  is  an- 
chored in  our  history.  Our  interna- 
tional policies  have  been  rooted  in 
empire  and  are  today  flowering  in  the 
commonwealth.  We  have  effectively 
forgotten  our  geographical  attachment 
to  the  American  continent. 

It  is  time  for  Canadian  public 
opinion  to  plunge  beneath  “just  a 
palace  revolution”  and  to  see  what  is 
really  happening  in  Latin  America. 
What  lies  behind  the  sporadic  volcanic 
eruptions? 


It  can  all  be  summarized  in  the  term 
“explosive  poverty.”  It  is  the  explosive 
power  of  the  poor  that  every  once  in 
a while  combines  to  thrust  out  against 
the  heavy  forces  of  the  status  quo.  Yet 
why  should  one  worry  about  the  poor. 
They  have  always  remained  on  the 
fringes  of  society.  The  poverty  and 
misery  that  one  sees  throughout  Latin 
America  is  exactly  the  same  poverty 
and  misery  that  one  saw  travelling  in 
1890. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  above 
statement.  Then  one  has  to  go  further 
and  admit  that  there  are  many  more 
poor  today  than  there  were  in  1890, 
because  of  the  very  simple  fact  that 
population  is  increasing  rapidly.  Be- 
hind the  troubles  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Brazil  there  lies  the  sha- 
dow of  the  human  explosion. 

In  1954,  there  were  58.4  million 
Brazilians;  by  1974  there  will  be  105 
million.  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
there  will  be  4.9  million  Dominicans  in 
1974 — double  the  2.4  million  of  1954.! 

I have  deliberately  used  1974  projec- 
tions to  avoid  the  discussion  of  how 
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many  people  can  the  world  support. 
This  type  of  discussion  tends  to  hypno- 
tize and  deaden  the  creative  energy  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  doubling  the 
production  of  food  and  other  basic 
human  needs.  The  real  hard  fact  of  life 
is  that  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  have  to  double  their  pro- 
duction of  rice  and  beans  in  the  next 
ten  years  just  to  keep  up  the  present 
poverty  level.  Can  this  miracle  of  pro- 
duction be  accomplished? 

The  race  between  population  growth 
and  increased  food  production  is  on, 
and  except  in  Mexico  and  a few  other 
isolated  countries,  food  is  losing  the 
race.  Population  is  increasing  at  a three 
per  cent  annual  rhythm.  But  according 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO),  a specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  food  in  1961  was 
seven  per  cent  below  what  food  spe- 
cialists considered  a minimum  diet; 
today  it  is  considered  eleven  per  cent 
deficient. 

Another  difference  of  poverty  in 
1966  is  the  fact  that  it  is  concentrated. 
In  189Q,  it  was  dispersed  throughout 
the  countryside  — the  poor  villages 


dotted  the  landscape  like  so  many 
measles.  The  cities  were  generally  the 
haven  of  the  rich.  Today,  instead  of 
searching  for  poverty  in  the  country- 
side, it  seeks  you  out  in  its  very  con- 
centration around  every  major  city  of 
Latin  America.  Every  Latin  American 
city  is  “the  light  to  the  moth”  for  the 
great  rural  exodus.  It  makes  the  rural 
exodus  of  Europe  look  small  in  com- 
parison. 

This  exodus  is  not  caused  by  a great 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  but  rather  by 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  death  rate. 

Once  upon  a time,  not  too  long  ago, 
a woman  did  her  duty  to  the  human 
race  by  bearing  eight  children.  The 
laws  of  life  then  claimed  six  of  the 
babies  before  they  reached  their  teens. 
This  kept  the  population  at  a steady 
level.  The  tragedy  is  now  slowly  but 
surely  being  eliminated.  But  because 
all  eight  cannot  hope  to  make  a living 
on  a small  plot  of  land,  the  six  who 
would  have  been  called  by  an  early 
death  now  wander  off  to  the  city. 

Along  with  its  increase  and  concen- 
tration, the  most  dynamic  aspect  of 
modern  poverty  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
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Buildings  made  of  jungle  materials  show  resourcefulness  of  Latin  American  people, 


become  conscious  of  itself  and  knows 
that  it  does  not  have  to  exist.  The  mov- 
ing from  the  village  to  the  city  is  not 
just  a physical  removal  but  it  is  a deep 
psychological  change  from  fatalism  to 
hope.  The  poorest  slum  in  the  city  is 
not  too  far  from  the  lights  of  the  city. 
Sunday  rest  allows  one  to  cross  the 
frontiers  of  poverty  and  misery  to  the 
affluence  hidden  behind  the  windows 
of  department  stores. 

The  majority  of  Latin  Americans 
are  poor  but  their  poverty  is  immersed 
in  the  nobility  of  rising  expectations. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  can  relate  them- 
selves to  others  who  have  conquered 
poverty  makes  for  a new  type  of 
poverty.  One  must  listen  to  what  the 
poor  are  saying. 

Their  muted  silence  has  been  re- 
placed by  a growing  song  of  hope.  This 
can  be  seen  in  a book  entitled  “Beyond 
All  Pity”  (Souvenir  Press,  London, 
1961).  In  this  book,  a resident  of  a 
Brazilian  slum,  Carolina  Maria  De 
Jesus,  published  her  diary  of  poverty. 


“I  didn’t  have  any  breakfast  and 
walked  around  half  dizzy.  The  daze  of 
hunger  is  worse  than  that  of  alcohol. 
The  daze  of  alcohol  makes  us  sing  but 
the  one  of  hunger  makes  us  shake.  I 
know  how  terrible  it  is  to  have  only  air 
in  the  stomach.  I wanted  to  buy  beans 
but  I couldn’t.  My  stomach  was  scream- 
ing and  torturing  me.  I decided  to  do 
something  about  it  and  bought  a bread 
roll.  What  a surprising  effect  food  has  on 
our  organism.  Before  I ate,  I saw  the  j 
sky,  the  trees  and  the  birds  all  yellow 
but  after  I ate,  everything  was  normal 
to  my  eyes.  Food  in  the  stomach  is  like 
fuel  in  machines.  I was  able  to  work 
better.  My  body  stopped  weighing  me 
down.  I started  to  walk  faster.  I had! 
the  feeling  I was  gliding  in  space. 
started  to  smile  as  if  I were  witnessing! 
a beautiful  play.  And  will  there  ever 
be  a drama  more  beautiful  than  that  of. 
eating?” 

The  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
includes  Canada,  stands  at  the  cross- j 
roads  of  one  of  history’s  great  deci- 
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sions.  The  growing  number  of  poor, 
their  concentration,  their  becoming 
conscious  of  their  state  are  the  basic 
ingredients  of  an  explosive  poverty.  Is 
Latin  America  capable  of  effecting  an 
orderly  transition  into  the  twentieth 
century?  Can  Latin  America’s  social 
revolution  be  accomplished  peacefully? 
Or  must  the  continent  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  century,  run  red  with  blood 
and  communism? 

MOTHER  EARTH 

Population  growth  is  outstripping 
agricultural  production  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. People  have  less  to  eat  today  than 
they  had  in  1960.  Many  countries  in 
the  last  three  years  have  become  net 
I importers  of  food.  A great  country  like 
i Brazil  has  been  forced  to  import  rice 
and  beans,  their  staple  foods.  This  is  an 
I economic  disaster. 

Instead  of  this  little  foreign  exchange 
going  to  buy  machinery  to  modernize 
their  agriculture,  industrialize  and 
generally  aid  economic  development, 
most  Latin  American  countries  are 
spending  it  on  food. 

Why  should  Latin  America  be  short 
of  food  today  when  in  the  past  it  could 
grow  all  that  it  could  consume?  It  is 
true  that  the  Latin  American  soil  is  not 
the  best  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  land 
is  useless  for  cultivation;  excessive 
rains,  mountain  and  desert  conditions 
all  combine  to  cut  down  the  extent  of 
good  arable  land.  Of  the  more  than  7.7 
million  square  miles  of  Latin  American 
land  surface,  less  than  five  per  cent  is 
now  cultivated.  In  the  U.S.A.  eighteen 
per  cent  is  under  cultivation.  In  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  Peru,  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  less  than  three  per  cent  is 
arable  land. 


Yet  everyone  generally  argues  that 
even  with  this  limited  arable  soil, 
enough  food  could  be  produced  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion. The  real  problem  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  land  holdings  that  creates 
obstacles  in  assuring  an  increasing  pro- 
duction. Latin  American  land  holdings 
can  be  put  into  two  categories  — the 
latifundio  and  the  minifundio. 

The  latifundio  refers  to  the  rich 
landowners  with  the  best  land.  They 
own  most  acreages  of  the  level  and 
fertile  land.  In  Brazil,  half  of  the  good 
farm  land  is  owned  by  only  1.6  per  cent 
of  the  farmers.  Most  of  the  production 
is  for  export  and  very  little  for  the  new 
urban  markets. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  owner 
controlling  30,000  acres  of  arable  land 
and  allowing  25,000  acres  of  it  to  go 
fallow  because  he  is  making  enough 
money  to  maintain  his  social  status  by 
cultivating  5,000  acres.  The  average 
landowner  in  Latin  America  is  not 
one  who  seeks  to  become  richer 
through  business  enterprise;  he  is  just 
happy  to  make  a rich  living. 

The  minifundio  is  practically  the 
opposite.  The  land  is  less  than  good. 
It  is  usually  two  to  three  acres  on 
mountain  sides,  away  from  the  modern 
communications  setup.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  its  owners  lead  a precarious 
existence  and  are  outside  the  cost 
economy. 

Sometimes  in  return  for  a small 
patch  of  land,  all  the  members  of  a 
family  are  expected  to  provide  the 
large  landowner  in  the  region  with  free 
labor.  The  type  of  cultivation  is 
primitive  and  wasteful.  The  yield  is 
generally  low;  for  example,  in  Vene- 
zuela the  farmer  reaps  two  bushels  of 
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corn  per  acre  as  compared  with 
sixty-four  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
U.S.A.  Throughout  the  Andean  region, 
because  of  the  mountains,  a substan- 
tial amount  of  this  type  of  farming  is 
inevitable.  But  what  is  absurd  is  that 
the  good  level  lands  are  under-cultiv- 
ated while  the  poorer  hillside  lands 
are  over-cultivated. 

The  situation  in  Honduras  is  a typi- 
cal one;  ninety  per  cent  of  the  level 
land  is  allowed  to  remain  fallow  while 
the  landowners  have  sold  or  leased  their 
poorest  lands  to  small  farmers  who 
produce  a major  part  of  the  crop  grown 
in  the  country. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cry  through- 
out Latin  America  is  “Agrarian  Re- 
form.” This  slogan  is  plastered  over 
every  brick  wall  of  every  hamlet  and 
city.  It  sounds  like  a liberty  bell  for 
the  peasants  and  like  a death  knell  for 
the  large  landowners. 

TRADE  IS  A LIABILITY 

What  would  happen  to  our  standard 
of  living  in  Canada  if  our  wheat  could 
not  be  sold,  or  if  it  were  sold  one  year 
at  $1.00  per  bushel  and  the  next  year 
at  $2.00  a bushel?  What  would  be  the 
results  if  for  the  next  ten  years  our 
forest  products  exports  were  to  be  sold 
at  a five  per  cent  loss  every  year? 
Surely,  our  economic  standards  would 
take  a tumble. 

This  is  the  great  economic  problem 
of  Latin  America.  To  more  than  half 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  a 
one-cent  shift  in  the  price  of  coffee 
can  make  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  poverty.  For  Brazil,  53 
per  cent  of  her  exports  is  coffee. 
Colombia  is  73  per  cent  dependent  on 
coffee  exports. 


I remember  being  in  Colombia 
back  in  1960  when  a rumour  swept  the 
country  that  the  U.S.  had  discovered  a 
synthetic  coffee.  Within  an  hour  the 
floor  nearly  went  out  of  the  stock 
market. 

This  dependence  on  one  export  is 
prevalent  throughout  Latin  America. 
Bolivia  relies  upon  the  sale  of  tin  for 
62  per  cent  of  her  earnings.  Chile 
obtains  66  per  cent  of  her  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  sale  of  coffee.  Meat  is 
54  per  cent  of  Uruguay’s  exports.  Oil 
is  Venzuela’s  economic  “life  jacket”  to 
the  tune  of  92  per  cent. 

Because  of  this  dependence  on  one 
commodity,  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omies are  prisoners  of  world  prices. 
World  commodity  prices  are  notori- 
ously unstable.  They  go  up  and  down 
like  an  old-time  yo-yo.  The  price  of 
coffee  rose  by  42  per  cent  from  1954  to 
1955,  then  plunged  34  per  cent  in  1957 
and  by  the  same  amount  in  1958. 

In  1953,  coffee  prices  went  up  38 
per  cent;  in  1954  the  prices  plunged 
27  per  cent,  and  an  additional  33  per 
cent  in  1958.  From  April  1963  to 
March  1964  coffee  prices  soared  50 
per  cent. 

Sugar  is  a classical  example.  In 
1964,  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  world 
market  soared  to  eleven  cents  a pound. 
In  Canada,  soft  drinks,  jams  and 
pastries  went  up  accordingly.  In  1965, 
sugar  plunged  to  the  lowest  prices  in 
history  — two  cents  a pound.  One 
could  expect  that  the  price  of  soft 
drinks,  jams  and  pastries  would  also  be 
lowered.  What  a hope!  Cocoa  is  being 
burned  in  Ghana  and  certain  Latin 
American  countries  because  of  the, 
lowest  prices  in  history.  1 
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Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  operate  outdoor  shops  to  make  a meager  living. 


How  can  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries plan  their  development  without 
even  being  sure  of  the  amount  of 
capital  they  will  have  at  their  disposi- 
tion? How  can  a home  owner  put  a 
\ mortgage  on  his  home  unless  he  is 
pretty  sure  of  what  his  income  is  going 
to  be  over  the  next  twenty  years? 

These  fluctuations  of  world  prices 
raise  havoc  with  national  treasurers.  A 
change  of  one  cent  a pound  in  the 
world  price  of  coffee  spells  a $7  million 
loss  to  Chile. 

A drop  of  one  cent  in  the  price  of 
coffee  means  a $50  million  loss  to 
fifteen  coffee-producing  countries.  Be- 
tween 1957  and  1962  (when  the  price 
of  coffee  on  the  world  market  fell  from 
fifty-two  cents  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound)  Brazil  alone  sustained  a loss  of 
$1.2  billion. 

At  the  same  time  that  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  are  declining  or  at  best 
fluctuating,  the  prices  of  industrial 


goods  have  been  steadily  rising.  What 
they  have  to  sell  is  going  down,  what 
they  have  to  buy  is  going  up.  It  is  not 
a very  enviable  position.  The  husband’s 
salary  is  going  down  and  the  cost  of 
food,  rent  and  clothing  is  going  up. 
The  average  home  would  not  last  too 
long  under  this  pressure.  This  is  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  is  being  exercised 
on  the  Latin  American  economies. 

This  problem  of  trade  has  been  a 
major  point  on  the  agenda  of  a number 
of  international  institutions.  Unless 
more  favourable  terms  of  trade  can  be 
devised,  the  whole  question  of  foreign 
aid  is  like  the  relief  we  gave  to  the 
unemployed  in  the  30’s. 

Latin  America  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  pushing  for  stabilized  world 
commodity  prices.  But  this  is  a highly 
complex  matter  which  means  long 
study  on  the  part  of  the  industrialized 
nations.  The  cry  is  out  on  the  world 
scene  “Trade  not  Aid.”  ■ 
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1 

A D E - M Ai 
THE  T R 


T t’s  true  that  they  drop  bulky, 
coconuts  where  and  when 
but  the  tropics  would  be  much 
They  add  sparkle  to  the  daylig 
sets;  warn  of  approaching  stoi 
from  the  heat;  and  break  the  i 
road. 

Their  rugged  timber  and 
homes  for  poor  people.  And 
drink  their  milk,  eat  their  me 
anything  from  soup  bowls  to 
really  hear  it  for  the  palm  tre 
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K O F 
PICS 


)ughs  and  overripe 
least  appreciated, 
vithout  palm  trees, 
ccent  tropical  sun- 
/ide  shady  retreats 
/ of  many  a lonely 

provide  countless 
conuts  — you  can 
ise  their  shells  for 
n baskets.  So  let’s 
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HOME 

AT 


(Tosei)  Kyoto  — “At  last  I feel  at 
home  in  Church,”  a Japanese  told  his 
American  pastor  after  the  first  Mass  in 
Japanese  in  his  parish. 

An  elderly  woman,  baptized  before 
the  war,  echoed  this  sentiment  when 
she  said:  “Now  we  all  seem  to  be 
praying  with  the  priest  at  Mass.” 
Altars  are  being  moved,  or  portable 
ones  are  being  pressed  into  service,  and 
in  some  places  altar  rails  are  being 
taken  out.  But  more  important  is  the 
lowering  of  the  language  barrier  caused 
by  Latin. 

The  Bishops’  Liturgical  Committee 
had  a difficult  task  in  translating  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  into  Japanese. 
They  selected  a simple  conversational 
style  for  the  dialogue  parts  of  the 
Ordinary,  and  a more  solemn  style  for 
prayers  of  the  Ordinary  now  permitted 
in  the  vernacular. 

The  choice  of  a suitable  style  was 
not  an  easy  one,  for  there  are  so  many 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Just  to 
say  “please”  in  Japanese  can  be  ex- 


pressed in  a dozen  different  ways,  de- 
pending on  the  status  of  the  person 
asking,  or  the  person  being  asked. 

The  problem  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that,  in  Japan,  when 
addressing  the  emperor,  a special  form 
is  used.  “How  do  you  say  something 
when  you  are  speaking  to  God?”  is 
the  question  that  sums  up  the  bishops’ 
dilemma. 

When  saying  Mass,  priests  are  free 
to  use  any  approved  version  of  the 
scriptures  for  the  epistle  and  gospel. 
Older  Japanese  priests  prefer  to  use  the 
more  graceful,  yet  harder-to-understand, 
written  style,  while  most  of  the  younger 
clergy  and  all  of  the  missioners  prefer 
one  of  the  conversational  translations. 

Mass  facing  the  people  and  said  in 
Japanese  helps  the  Japanese  people 
realize  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  more 
than  a foreign  importation.  It  attracts 
more  persons  to  the  Church.  However, 
none  of  the  priests,  foreign  or  Japanese, 
think  that  Japan  will  soon  be  a Christian 
nation.  ■ 9 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 


I want  to  tell  you  a true  story  about 
one  of  St.  Theresa’s  Buds,  This  little 
; boy’s  name  is  Peter  Morrisey  and  he 
) lived  in  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
i I say  “lived”  because  Peter  suffered  an 
I incurable  disease  called  leukemia,  and 
I died  just  last  October,  aged  12  years. 

Peter  was  a Bud  in  the  Rose  Garden 
I of  St.  Theresa  and  he  has  been  chosen 
i by  Our  Lord  to  be  with  Him  in  Heaven. 
Do  you  know  why  Peter  was  a good 
Bud?  Well,  m tell  you.  Three  different 
people  have  written  to  Father  Jim  to 
tell  him  how  little  Peter  wanted  to  be  a 
missionary,  and  how  he  realized  he 
couldn’t  be  because  of  his  sickness. 
However,  he  did  what  he  could.  He 
prayed  for  the  missions  and  had  people 
put  cents  in  his  mission  Mite  Box, 
which  has  since  arrived  containing 
three  dollars. 

Yes,  little  Peter  died  and  is  now  in 
Heaven. 

Dear  Peter,  ask  God  to  bless  all  our 
Buds.  Maybe  one  of  you  Buds  will  be  a 
missionary  priest  or  sister  to  take 
Peter’s  place  as  a missionary. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

The  Bradshaw  family  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  sends  $3.13  for  the  “poor,  sick 
and  unfortunates.”  We  need  another 
mite  box  or  two.  We  are  anxious  to 
start  saving  once  more.  Good  work, 
Buds! 

The  teacher  at  Makwa,  Sask.,  sends 
Pierre  Fiset’s  mite  box  with  $3.56. 
Very  good,  Pierre!  Thank  you,  teacher. 

“Sorry  so  late  and  so  little.  I was 
broke,”  says  Micheila  Cameron  of 
Ottawa.  Thank  you,  Micheila. 

“Enclosed  please  find  $7.46  to  help 
in  your  work  in  Mission  lands.”  Thank 
you  Room  3,  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Hagersville,  Ontario.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Blaker. 

Carol  Ann  Pilcher  of  Kingston, 
Ontario,  sends  Hallowe’en  candy  for 
the  poor  children  of  the  Missions. 
Thanks,  Carol  Ann.  It  was  a good 
treat! 

Harry  Verhoeven  of  Sussex,  N.B., 
sends  25  cents  he  got  for  Hallowe’en. 
He  says  “the  teacher  will  let  me  skip  a 
grade.”  Hope  you  can  make  it  Harry! 

Jimmy  Conway  writes  from  Town 
Side,  Placentia,  Newfoundland.  He 
sends  stamps  and  says  “Give  my  love  to 
the  poor  children.  Goodbye  for  now,  I 
have  to  go  to  bed.”  Sleep  well,  Jimmy! 
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The  eyes  of  these  African  children  reflect  the  mission  obligation  of  all  Catholics. 

MISSIONS  j 

THE  VOCATION  I 

OF  THE  CHURCH 
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Tt  has  been  made  clear,  through  the 

Second  Vatican  Council  and  Pope 
Paul’s  encyclical  “Ecclesiam  Suam”, 
that  the  Church  wishes  to  speak  to  and 
with  all  men. 

“The  fact  that  we  are  distinct  from 
the  world  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
entirely  separated  from  it,”  wrote  His 
Holiness  in  “Ecclesiam  Suam.”  “Nor 
does  it  mean  that  we  are  indifferent  to  it, 
afraid  of  it,  or  contemptuous  of  it. 
When  the  Church  distinguishes  itself 
from  humanity,  it  does  so  not  in  order  to 
oppose  it,  but  to  come  closer  to  it.  A 
physician,  who  realizes  the  danger  of 
disease,  protects  himself  and  others  from 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  tries  to  cure 
those  who  have  contracted  it.  The 
Church  does  the  same  thing.  It  does  not 
regard  God’s  mercy  as  an  exclusive 
privilege  ...  On  the  contrary  it  finds  in 
I its  own  salvation  an  argument  for  show- 
I ing  more  concern  and  more  love  for 
those  who  live  close  at  hand,  or  to  whom 
it  can  go  in  its  endeavour  to  make  all 
alike  share  the  blessing  of  salvation.” 

“The  very  nature  of  the  gifts  which 
Christ  has  given  the  Church  demands 
that  they  be  extended  to  others  and 
shared  with  others,”  His  Holiness  ex- 
plains. “This  must  be  obvious  from  the 
words,  ‘Going,  therefore,  teach  ye  all 
nations’  (Mt.  28:19),  Christ’s  final  com- 
mand to  his  apostles.”  The  Church 
must  spread,  offer  and  announce  the 
patrimony  which  it  has  received  from 
Christ.  “The  Church  must  enter  into 
dialogue  with  the  world  in  which  it  lives. 
It  has  something  to  say,  a message  to 
give,  a communication  to  make.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
to  be  conducted  varies  according  to 


circumstances.  His  Holiness  explains  in 
the  Encyclical  which  we  are  quoting, 
and  it  is  often  difficult.  Yet,  says  Pope 
Paul,  “the  dialogue  of  salvation  was 
made  accessible  to  all.  It  applies  to 
everyone  with  distinction.  Hence  our 
dialogue  should  be  as  universal  as  we 
can  make  it.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
catholic,  made  relevant  to  everyone, 
excluding  only  those  who  utterly  reject 
it  or  only  pretend  to  be  willing  to  accept 
it.” 

The  Church  realizes  only  too  well  the 
enormous  difficulties  of  its  mission.  “It 
is  well  aware  of  the  numerical  dispropor- 
tion between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
human  race.  It  knows  its  own  limita- 
tions, its  shortcomings  and  the  failing  of 
its  own  members.  It  realizes  too  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  apostolic  endeavors  of  its 
own,  or  on  the  existence  of  the  right 
temporal  conditions.  Faith  is  a gift  of 
God.”  The  Church  moreover  realizes 
“that  it  is  the  seed,  as  it  were,  the  leaven, 
the  salt  and  the  light  of  the  world.  Fully 
conscious  of  all  that  is  new  and  remark- 
able in  this  modern  age,  it  nevertheless 
holds  its  place  in  a changing  world  with 
sincere  confidence,  and  says  to  men: 
‘Here  in  my  possession  is  what  you  are 
looking  for,  what  you  need’.” 

The  promise  of  the  Church  is  not  one 
of  earthly  happiness  but  it  does,  never- 
theless, provide  the  best  means  for  attain- 
ing it.  It  speaks  to  men  about  truth, 
justice,  freedom,  progress,  concord, 
civilization  and  peace.  It  knows  the  value 
of  these  things  in  the  light  of  Christ’s 
revelation.  “It  has  a message,  therefore, 
for  everyone:  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  women,  scientists  and  scholars. 
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working  men  and  men  of  every  class  in 
society,  professional  men  and  politicians; 
but  especially  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
the  sick  and  the  dying  — in  a word, 
everybody.” 

The  Holy  Father’s  description  of  the 
situation,  as  he  saw  it,  was  given  in 
general  terms  as  a “series  of  concentric 
circles  around  the  central  point  at  which 
God  has  placed  us.” 

There  is  first  the  immense  outer  circle 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  mankind 
and  which  contains  very  many  people 
who  profess  no  religion  at  all  and  many 
who  subscribe  to  atheism  which.  His 
Holiness  says,  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem of  our  times.  The  basic  propositions 
of  atheism  are  utterly  false  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  underlying  principles  of 
thought,  says  His  Holiness:  “They  strike 
at  the  genuine  and  effective  foundations 
for  man’s  acceptance  of  rational  order 
in  the  universe,  and  introduce  into 
human  life  a futile  kind  of  dogmatism 
which,  far  from  solving  life’s  difficulties, 
only  degrades  it  and  saddens  it.” 

These  ideologies  are  often  identified 
with  economic,  social  and  political 
regimes;  atheistic  Communism  is  a glar- 
ing instance  of  this.  Yet  is  it  so  much 
we  who  condemn  them?  One  might  say 
that  it  is  rather  they  and  their  politicians 
who  are  clearly  repudiating  us,  and  for 
doctrinaire  reasons  subjecting  us  to 
violent  oppression.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  voice  we  raise  against  them  is  more 
the  complaint  of  a victim  than  the 
sentence  of  a judge. 

In  these  circumstances,  dialogue  is 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  In  the 
Church  of  silence,  for  example,  the  only 
voice  that  is  heard  is  the  voice  of  suffer- 
ing. But  the  Church  does  not  abandon 
the  modern  atheist.  “Though  we  speak 


firmly  and  clearly  in  defence  of  religion 
and  those  human  and  spiritual  values 
which  it  proclaims  and  cherishes.  Our 
pastoral  solicitude  nevertheless  prompts 
Us  to  probe  into  the  mind  of  the  modern 
atheist,  in  an  effort  to  understand  his 
mental  turmoil  and  his  denial  of  God.” 
The  Church  has  no  preconceived  inten- 
tion of  cutting  itself  off  from  these 
adherents  of  atheistic  systems  and 
regimes. 

The  second  circle  which  is  also  vast. 
His  Holiness  describes  as  comprising,  all 
those  men  who  worship  the  one  Supreme 
God,  whom  we  also  worship.”  He  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  people  who  retain  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who 
are  indeed  worthy  of  our  respect  and 
love.  He  speaks  also  of  those  who  ad- 
here to  other  monotheistic  religions, 
especially  the  Moslem  religion,  and  of 
the  followers  of  the  great  Afro-Asiatic 
religions. 

The  Church  cannot  agree  with  those 
various  forms  of  religion.  “Indeed, 
honesty  compels  us  to  declare  openly 
our  conviction  that  the  Christian  is  the 
one  and  only  true  religion,  and  is  our  j 
hope  that  it  will  be  acknowledged  as  | 
such  by  all  who  look  for  God  and  wor-  j 
ship  him.”  Nevertheless  the  Church  is  ! 
not  blind  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  | 
values  of  the  various  non-Christian  re-  !' 
ligions  “for  We  desire  to  join  them  in  |: 
promoting  and  defending  common  ideals 
in  the  spheres  of  religious  liberty,  human  jj 
brotherhood,  education,  culture,  social  I'j 
welfare  and  civic  order.  Dialogue  is  i, 
possible  in  all  these  great  projects,  I 
which  are  our  concern  as  much  as  they  . 
are  theirs,  and  we  will  not  fail  to  offer  1 
opportunities  for  discussion  in  the  event  t| 
of  such  an  offer  being  favorably  received  | 
in  genuine,  mutual  respect.”  9j 
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These  East  African  dancers  are  among  the  millions  of  people  yet  to  learn  of  Christ. 


The  third  circle  which  His  Holiness 
sees  is  the  circle  of  Christianity.  In  this 
area  ecumenical  dialogue  has  already 
begun  and  in  some  cases  is  making  real 
headway.  We  quote  His  Holiness  again: 
“We  readily  accept  the  principle  of 
, stressing  that  we  all  have  in  common 
rather  than  what  divides  us.  This  pro- 
vides a good  and  fruitful  basis  for  our 
dialogue  and  we  are  prepared  to  engage 
1 in  it  with  a will.  We  would  even  go 
farther  and  declare  our  readiness  to 
I examine  how  we  can  meet  the  legitimate 
desires  of  our  separated  Christian 
brothers  on  many  points  of  difference 
concerning  tradition,  spirituality,  canon 
law,  and  worship,  for  it  is  Our  dearest 
' wish  to  embrace  them  in  a perfect  unity 
of  faith  and  charity.” 

His  Holiness  is  not  blind  to  diffi- 
culties that  will  arise.  “We  must  stress, 
however,  that  it  is  not  in  Our  power  to 


make  any  concessions  regarding  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  faith  and  the  obligations  of 
charity.  We  realize  that  this  may  cause 
misgiving  and  opposition  in  certain 
quarters,  but  now  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  on  its  own  initiative  taken 
steps  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christ’s  fold, 
it  will  not  cease  to  exercise  the  greatest 
prudence  and  deliberation.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  claims  it  makes  for 
itself  — which  still  have  the  effect  of 
alienating  the  separated  brethren  — de- 
rive from  the  will  of  Christ,  not  from 
any  spirit  of  self-agrandisement ...” 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Pope  Paul 
was  not  thinking  about  numbers  but  of 
souls.  He  was  rather  looking  at  the  vast 
human  family  for  every  member  of 
which  the  Church  has  a message.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  statistics  but  a few  figures  will  help 
us  visualize  the  situation. 


[ 
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The  Holy  Father  today  looks  out  over 
a vast  world  from  the  center  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  has  today  ap- 
proximately 600,000,000  faithful  amid 
more  than  3,135,000,000  persons.  (The 
latter  figure  for  1962  is  taken  from 
United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook 
of  1963).  The  most  remote  from  the 
center  are  the  millions  without  religion 
and  especially  atheists.  We  may  note  that 
the  Holy  Father’s  interest  in  the  latter 
has  been  manifested  by  the  setting  up 
of  a secretariat  for  relations  with  non- 
believers, under  Cardinal  Francis  Konig 
as  president. 

In  the  second  circle.  His  Holiness 
could  envisage  12,314,000  Jews,  435,- 
000,000  Moslems,  358,126,000  Hindus 
and  392,139,000  Buddhists  — to  men- 
tion only  the  more  numerous  religions. 
As  is  known,  a secretariat  for  non- 
Christians  has  been  set  up  and  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Paul  Marella,  who 
heads  it,  has  made  it  clear  that  this  secre- 
tariat is  not  directed  toward  convert- 
making. It  will  aim  at  having  friendly 
contacts,  based  on  study,  frankness  and 
the  rejection  of  prejudice.  His  Eminence 
has  invited  missionary  bishops  to  suggest 
future  activities.  It  is  in  fact  expected 
that  the  principal  work  of  this  secretariat 
will  take  place  not  in  Rome  but  in  the 
missionary  dioceses  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  innermost  circle,  which  em- 
braces Christianity,  His  Holiness  could 
visualize  the  world’s  Catholics,  also 

141.875.000  Orthodox,  43,441,000 
Anglicans,  76,492,000  Lutherans,  47,- 

189.000  Reformed,  22,000,000  Metho- 
dists and  23,967,000  Baptists  — to  say 
nothing  of  other  religions  with  a less 
numerous  following.  The  reader  need 
hardly  be  reminded  of  the  existence  of 


the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  which  is  headed  by  Cardinal 
Agustine  Bea. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Decree  on  Ecumenism  which  was  ap- 
proved almost  unanimously  by  the  coun- 
cil fathers  (2,137  in  favor,  11  against) 
and  promulgated  at  the  end  of  the  third 
session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
recognizes  the  missionary  implications  of 
the  division  among  Christians.  The  . 
decree  opens  with  the  words:  “The 
restoration  of  unity  among  all  Christians  , 
is  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  ^ 
Second  Vatican  Council.”  Noting,  how-  ^ 
ever,  that  many  Christian  communions  1 
present  themselves  to  men  as  the  true 
inheritors  of  Jesus  Christ  while  differing 
in  mind  and  going  their  different  ways, 
as  if  Christ  Himself  were  divided,  the  > 
decree  says:  “Certainly,  such  division  ~ 
openly  contradicts  the  will  of  Christ, 
scandalizes  the  world,  and  damages  that 
most  holy  cause,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.”  Under  the 
heading  The  Practice  of  Ecumenism,  the  < 
decree  states  that  Catholics  engaged  in  . 
missionary  work  in  the  same  territories 
as  other  Christians  “ought  to  know,  par- 
ticularly in  these  times,  the  problems  and 
the  benefits  which  affect  their  apostolate 
because  of  the  ecumenical  movement.” 

The  decree  urges  Christians  to  co- 
operate in  social  matters  particularly  in 
regions  where  a social  and  technical 
evolution  is  taking  place.  Such  coopera- 
tion should  contribute  to  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  person,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  blessing  of  peace,  the^ 
application  of  gospel  principles  to  social 
life  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  a truly  Christian  spirit.  “It 
should  also  be  intensified  in  the  use  ofj 
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The  Arab  world  has 
a powerful  spiritual 
contribution  to  make 
to  God  through  the 
true  Church. 


i j every  possible  means  to  relieve  the  affiic- 
Jitions  of  our  times,  such  as  famine  and 
natural  disasters,  illiteracy  and  poverty, 
) lack  of  housing  and  the  unequal  dis- 
I tribution  of  wealth.” 

I The  Decree  on  Ecumenism  is  no  dead 
[ letter.  In  April  1965,  theoretical  and 
\ practical  issues  in  the  contemporary 
I mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
j and  the  non-Catholic  Christian  Churches 
I and  Communities  were  the  subject  of  a 
V six-day  joint  meeting  in  Switzerland.  It 
; was  organized  by  the  Division  of  World 
j Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  World 
I Council  of  Churches  in  cooperation  with 
: the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
t j Christian  Unity.  A formal  report  of  this 
; meeting  was  submitted  to  the  newly 
I formed  Joint  Working  Group  recently 
set  up  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 


Group,  which  had  its  first  meeting  in 
May,  is  to  examine  the  present  relation- 
ships between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Church  and  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  greater 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 
The  problem  of  ecumenism  in  mission 
countries  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  the 
agenda. 

Still  fresh  in  our  minds  are  the  reports 
on  the  meetings  of  His  Holiness  with 
non-Catholic  religious  leaders,  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  during  his  visit  to 
Bombay,  India,  for  the  thirty-eighth 
International  Eucharistic  Congress. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
notable  meetings  between  Catholic  and 
other  Christian  leaders,  also  with  non- 
Christians  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
and  similar  meetings  have  been  taking 
place  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
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One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit  of 
ecumenism  is  the  joint  approval  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  a Swahili 
translation  of  the  bible.  In  this  same 
connection  we  recall  the  interdenomina- 
tional Conference  of  Bible  Translators 
that  was  held  in  Congo  from  June  20th 
to  July  10th,  1965. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  world  lives  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Oceania.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  in  these  regions 
together  with  a certain  number  in  the 
Americas  and  Europe  are  dependent 
upon  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  This  means 
that  the  work  of  evangelization  entrusted 
to  this  congregation  is,  to  use  round 
numbers,  carried  on  amid  a population 
of  2,000,000,000  people.  From  the 
figures  which  we  have  given  above  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  Catholics  are,  in  most 
of  these  places,  a tiny  minority. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal territories  dependent  upon  the  Con- 
gregation for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  totaled  780  as  follows:  108  arch- 
dioceses; 468  dioceses,  6 Abbeys  nuUius; 
115  Vicariates  Apostolic;  81  Prefectures 
Apostolic  and  2 independent  missions. 
Listed  below  is  the  geographical  set-up. 


The  number  of  Catholics  living  in 
these  territories  under  the  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  exclu- 
sive of  Communist  countries  is  44,741,- 
087  distributed  as  follows:  Africa  24,- 
262,266;  America  5,800,000;  Asia 
11,343,162;  Europe  87,933  and  Oceania 
3,247,726.  These  figures  are  based  on 
statistics  as  of  June  30,  1963  except 
those  for  Europe  (June  1961)  and 
Oceania  where  figures  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  also  based  on  statistics 
of  1961. 

In  the  Missions  the  great  problem 
practically  everywhere  is  the  shortage  of 
missionary  personnel  for  the  enormous 
task  that  lies  before  the  Church.  This  is 
an  acute  problem  even  where  conditions 
are  normal  and  where  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which  mission- 
aries can  work.  No  one  need  be  told 
how  distressing  the  situation  is  in  places 
like  southern  Sudan  where  all  mission- 
aries have  been  expelled  or  in  those 
sorely  tried  portions  of  Belgian  Congo 
where  more  than  165  priests,  brothers 
and  sisters  have  recently  been  massacred 
while  hundreds  of  others  have  had  to 
leave  their  stations  temporarily. 

What  shall  we  say  of  war-torn  South 
Vietnam?  And  only  recently  we  learned 


Africa 

America 

Asia 

Europe 

Oceania 

Totals 

Archdioceses 

41 

1 

54 

4 

8 

108 

Dioceses 

193 

14 

229 

11 

21 

468 

Abbeys  nullius 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Vic.  Apostolic 

16 

49 

20 

3 

27 

115 

Pref.  Apostolic 

23 

15 

40 

— 

3 

81 

Independent  Missions 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Totals 

276 

79 

345 

19 

61 

780 
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that  all  missionary  priests  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  Ceylon  within  four  years 
and  that  religious  (sisters  and  brothers) 
would  even  have  to  leave  within  a year. 
With  the  optimism  that  is  characteristic 
of  them,  our  missionaries  continue  their 
work  against  great  odds  confident  that  it 
is  God’s  work  and  that  it  will  not  fail. 

The  following  shows  the  distribution 
of  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
mission  world. 


Native  Clergy  are  distributed  geographic- 
ally as  follows:  Major  Seminaries: 

Africa  28;  Asia  29;  America  5;  Oceania 
2.  Minor  Seminaries:  Africa  192;  Asia 
124;  America  25;  Oceania  11. 

In  the  major  seminaries  there  are 
6,045  seminarians:  1,942  in  Africa; 
3,744  in  Asia;  235  in  America;  64  in 
Europe  and  60  in  Oceania.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  seminaries  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Priests 

Brothers 

Sisters 

Africa 

10,405 

3,952 

20,708 

Asia 

13,280 

4,885 

38,029 

America 

2,243 

851 

5,277 

Oceania 

4,808 

5,783 

17,678 

Europe 

268 

41 

1,543 

Totals 

31,004 

15,512 

83,235 

(These  figures  are  of  June  30,  1963  except  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  con- 
tained in  the  figures  for  Oceania,  and  Europe  which  are  as  of  June  30,  1961.) 


i One  of  the  outstanding  hopes  of  the 
! missions  is  an  increase  in  priestly  and 
other  religious  vocations.  To  that  end 
the  Society  of  St.  Peter  Apostle  for  the 
Native  Clergy  aided  64  senior  and  352 
junior  seminaries  with  6,045  senior  and 
35,208  junior  seminarians,  and  it  main- 
tained the  College  of  St.  Peter  Apostle 
in  Rome  with  128  priest  students. 

In  the  middle  of  1964  there  were 
about  9,000  native  priests  in  the  various 
mission  territories.  During  the  seminary 
year  1964-1965,  an  additional  487 
I priests  were  ordained,  without  counting 
a certain  number  of  young  priests  of 
mission  countries  who  made  their  studies 
in  Europe  and  America  and  were 
ordained  there. 

The  seminaries  that  are  assisted  by  the 
Society  of  St.  Peter  Apostle  for  the 


The  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Missions  are  far  too  few  for  the 
tremendous  task  that  lies  before  the 
Church.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  how  much  the  Church  must 
count  upon  her  lay  apostles,  local  and 
foreign.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last 
general  meeting  of  the  Pontifical  Mission 
Aid  Societies,  the  National  Directors  and 
the  members  of  the  central  councils  of 
these  societies  took  part  in  a day  of 
recollection  during  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  three  outstanding  mission 
authorities.  Father  John  Danielou,  S.J., 
Father  Maurice  Queguiner,  Superior 
General  of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  Father  James  Lanfry, 
Assistant  General  of  the  White  Fathers, 
all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  the  lay  apostolate. 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Office  typewriter  needed  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic,  to  type  stencils 
needed  to  form  and  keep  informed  the 
200  catechists,  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine,  who 
help  the  priests  in  the  vast  area.  Cost 
$200.00. 

Two  hundred  people  are  still  needed  to 
donate  $10  each  towards  the  purchase  of 
a truck  for  our  mission  in  Brazil. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Frank 
Thornley  for  a new  church  at  Mikiburi, 
Black  Bush  Polder,  British  Guiana.  Per- 
haps you  could  donate  one  as  a memorial 
to  a departed  relative.  They  will  cost  $25 
each. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


There  are  schools  and  hospitals  to  be 
staffed.  The  Church  must  have  her  cap- 
able representatives  in  social  work  of  all 
kinds,  in  public  life,  the  field  of  social 
communications.  There  is  more  than 
enough  work  for  such  organizations  as 
the  International  Catholic  Auxiliaries, 
Ad  Lucem,  the  Medical  Mission  Insti- 
tute of  Wurzburg,  the  University  College 
of  Medical  Mission  Aspirants  of  Italy 
(CUAMM  of  Padua),  the  Damien 
Medico  - Missionary  Society,  the  Lay 
Mission  Helpers  Association,  the  Papal 
Volunteers,  the  Canadian  Lay  Mis- 
sioners,  the  Grail,  the  Paulian  Associa- 
tion Lay  Missionary  Secretariat 
(PALMS). 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
organizations  that  are  lending  their 
services  all  over  the  world.  Many  re- 
quests for  help  must  go  unanswered  for  j 
the  present.  For  example,  PALMS,  the  || 
Paulian  Association  Lay  Missionary 
Secretariat  of  Australia,  has  sent  more  ! 
than  100  volunteers  as  lay  missionaries 
to  the  Solomon  Islands  and  to  Eastern 
New  Guinea  in  the  past  four  years  but 
it  has  at  least  200  openings  waiting  to  be  ■ 
filled  in  New  Guinea  alone.  The  other  j 
organizations  no  doubt  can  give  a similar  i 
report. 

In  general  the  numerical  growth  of  the  1 
Church  in  the  missions  is  very  gradual. 
With  the  exceptions  of  Burundi, 
Rwanda,  the  missions  among  the  abor- ! 
igines  in  Taiwan  and,  on  a lesser  scale, 
South  Korea,  there  are  no  signs  of  | 
convert  movements  properly  so  called.  ;| 
The  general  picture  is  one  of  slow,! 
everyday  advance  that  is  the  reward  of  ! 
persevering  missionary  labor.  || 

In  the  audience  which  he  gave  to  theji 
Superior  General  Councils,  and  thd 
National  Directors  of  the  Pontifical 
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Mission  Aid  Societies  on  May  14th, 
1965,  His  Holiness  took  occasion  to 
stress  the  urgency  of  the  Church’s  mis- 
sionary activity. 

“The  missions,”  he  said,  “that  is  to 
say  the  apostolic  effort  to  offer  every 
man  of  every  race  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
are  necessary.  As  yesterday,  so  today. 
Today  more  than  yesterday,  because  with 
increased  human  relationships  in  the 
world,  an  increased  state  of  crisis  in 
men’s  consciences,  and  an  increased 
need  to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  life, 
whoever  possesses  the  message  of 
revelation  has  increased  means  and  re- 
sponsibility for  communicating  it  to 
others  ....  The  discovery  of  the  values 
that  are  in  non  - Christian  religions, 
spiritual  and  human  values  worthy  of 
every  respect,  the  fact  of  having  fore- 
seen in  such  values  a mysterious  predis- 
position for  the  full  light  of  revelation, 
does  not  authorize  the  Church’s  apostol- 
ate  to  rest;  rather  does  it  corroborate 
and  stimulate  it. 

And  the  recognition  that  God  has 
other  ways  of  saving  souls  outside  the 
cone  of  light  constituted  by  the  revela- 
tions of  salvation  and  projected  by  Him 
on  the  world,  does  not  authorize  the  son 
of  light  to  leave  to  God  alone  the  un- 
foldmg  of  this  His  secret  economy  of 
salvation,  by  renouncing  the  fatigue  of 
spreading  the  true  light.  Nor  does  it 
dispense  him  from  witness,  from 
martyrdom,  from  offering  (the  light)  to 
those  brothers  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  ‘sit  in  the  shadow  of  death’.” 

The  Holy  Father  then  stressed  the 
gospel  basis  for  the  entire  Church’s 
missionary  duty:  “The  vocation  of  the 
society  founded  by  Christ  is  essentially 
missionary,  as  a prolongation  right  to 


EATING  CAN  BECOME 
A HABIT 

So  can  your  support  of  the  missions 
— if  you  let  it.  Now  that  you  have 
our  1966  calendar,  why  not  get  into 
the  habit  of  sending  us  something 
each  month? 

Just  put  your  name  and  address  on 
each  of  the  envelopes,  slip  whatever 
you  can  afford  into  it,  and  send  it  to 
us.  We  will  even  pay  the  postage. 

We  need  your  help  very  much,  and 
we  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 
Thanks  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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the  end  of  time  of  His  own  work  of  re- 
demption on  earth.  Those  words  of 
Christ  still  ring  out  in  the  Church  and 
underline  the  rhythm  of  its  progress, 
words  which  are  more  deeply  engraved 
in  her  mind  because  they  were  the 
Master’s  last  recommendation  before 
His  return  to  His  Father:  ‘Go,  there- 
fore, and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I have 
commanded  you;  and  behold,  I am  with 
you  an  days,  even  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world.’  (Mt.  28,  19-20) 

“This  is  the  Church’s  original  mis- 
sion modelled  in  a strictly  analogical  way 
on  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  basis  of  His 
redemptive  mission  in  the  world:  ‘As  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  I also  send  you.’  (Jn. 
20,  21).  It  is  a flood  of  divine  life, 
which,  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  wants  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Trinity  carry- 
ing the  whole  of  redeemed  mankind  with 
it,  joined  together  in  a single  act  of  love: 
going  . . . teach  . . . baptizing. 

This  means  going  to  the  world,  to  ex- 
tend the  Church’s  spiritual  dimensions 
ever  more.  It  implies  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing, in  season,  out  of  season  (cf.  2 Tim. 
4,  2),  in  order  to  reveal  the  unfathom- 
able riches  of  Christ  to  all  men  and  to 
sow  in  their  heart,  that  thirsts  for  the 
infinite,  a salutary  anxiety  for  search, 
which  may  lead  them  on  to  certainty 
and  the  joy  of  truth  possessed.  It  means 
the  sanctifying  action  of  the  sacraments, 
which,  beginning  with  baptism,  make  of 
mankind,  disunited  and  profane,  the 
family  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

Pope  Paul  concluded  by  summarizing 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Pontifical 
Mission  Aid  Societies:  “This  is  the  un- 


limited horizon  which  opens  up  before 
the  activity  of  the  Pontifical  Mission  Aid  ' ^ 
Societies,  which,  placed  directly  at  the  ? 
service  of  the  humble  Vicar  of  Christ, 
have  the  honour,  responsibility  and^ 
duty  of  supporting  that  mission,  of 
supplying  it  with  the  necessary  help,  of 
offering  it  suitable  and  efficient  instru- 
ments: such  are  those  required  by  the 
ever  changing  exigencies  of  the  apostol- 
ate  at  different  periods  and  in  different, 
cultures,  though  in  the  one  direction  and 
for  the  one  purpose.  Your  work  aims 
at  this.  For  this  purpose  it  stimulates  the 
best  activities  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  whole  world,  encouraging  missionary 
vocations  — now  more  than  ever  necess- 
ary and  irreplaceable  — exciting  a keen 
competition  in  emulation  and  generosity 
and  multiplying  wonderful  gifts  of  aid 
and  apostolic  activity.”  ■ 


JAPAN  SUPERIOR  REAPPOINTED 

"Cather  Patrick  MacNamara  SFM, 
^ was  recently  reappointed  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  mission  in 
Japan.  A native  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  Fr. 
MacNamara  was  raised  in  St.  John’s 
parish,  Kingston  Rd.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Michael’s  High  School, 
Toronto,  and  after  studying  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro, 
was  ordained  a priest  in  December, 
1950. 

He  has  been  stationed  in  Japan  since 
September,  1951,  and  began  his  first 
five-year  term  as  superior  there  in  1960. 
Under  Fr.  MacNamara’s  authority  in 
Japan,  twenty-five  Scarboro  priests  are 
working  in  eleven  parishes.  ■ 
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Fr.  Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  one  of  Scarboro's  veteran  mission- 
aries. He  worked  in  China  for  12  years, 
in  Santo  Domingo  for  12  years,  and  in 
St.  Vincent  for  three  years  before  being 
recently  transferred  to  the  Bahamas. 

I Remember 

A/fissionaries  are  somewhat  like  boy  scouts  — they  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  improvise.  It’s  a very  convenient  faculty,  but  it  can 
sometimes  backfire.  I remember,  for  example,  some  years  ago,  in  Monte 
Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  the  shower  bath  system  was  primitive  but 
satisfactory,  if  you  paid  attention  to  a few  details. 

It  consisted  of  a large  garbage  can  into  the  bottom  of  which  was 
inserted  a tap  and  a spray.  The  can,  filled  with  water,  was  raised  over- 
head by  a rope  and  pulley,  and  the  rope  was  fastened  to  a hook.  One 
filling  supplied  enough  water  for  two  shower  baths,  if  one  was  careful; 
otherwise  about  a shower  and  a half. 

On  a hot  afternoon  Father  Jimmy  Walsh  was  sitting  on  the  back 
porch  of  the  Monte  Plata  rectory.  Into  the  patio  rode  Father  John,  pastor 
of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Yamasa.  He  was  drenched  with  perspiration. 

He  quickly  made  for  the  shower  bath  and  banged  on  the  can  to  be  sure 
there  was  water  for  his  bath.  He  was  nicely  lathered  with  soap  when  the 
water  gave  out.  The  can  had  been  only  a quarter  full!  He  called  out  to 
Father  Walsh,  explained  his  situation  and  asked  for  a couple  of  buckets 
of  water. 

“Oh  sure,  right  away,”  replied  Father  Walsh,  and  continued  his  read- 
ing. A few  moments  later,  preoccupied,  he  “forgot”  about  Father  John 
and  walked  out  of  the  rectory. 

Rather  than  wait  for  the  next  heavy  rain,  and  knowing  better  than 
to  wait  for  Father  Walsh’s  return.  Father  John  somehow  managed  to 
escape  his  predicament,  while  maintaining  his  modesty.  But  in  the  future 
he  made  sure  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  before  starting  his  bath.  ■ 

Gerald  Doyle,  SFM 
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And  no  wonder  — she  sleep^j 
all  day,  goes  out  every  night;i 
and  hasn’t  got  a worry  in  the^ 
world. 

She’s  lucky  she’s  not  human. 
Then  she’d  have  to  take  care 
of  herself,  especially  in  her  old 
age. 

What  are  your  plans  for  old 
age,  by  the  way?  Will  you  have 
an  income  then?  Better  make 
sure  of  it.  Ask  about  Scarboro 
Annuities.  They’ll  bring  you  an^ 
income  and  they’ll  help  you  to 
help  the  missions  too.  They're 
pretty  good. 

Then  when  you  put  the  cat  out 
you  can  really  sleep  — no 
more  worries! 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  KINGSTON  ROAD,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 


WHY  DON'T 
SQUIRRELS  SAVE 
PRAYERS 


Because  you  can’t  pile  them  up  in  hollow  trees.  In  fact, 
you  can’t  pile  them  up  anywhere.  That’s  why  even  people 
find  it  hard  to  save  them.  And  some  day  they’re  going  to 
need  them. 

But  here’s  a way.  Join  the  Scarboro  Lay  Missionary  Union 
and  have  the  Scarboro  Fathers  pray  for  you.  You’ll  get  a 
share  in  all  their  Masses  and  in  all  the  merits  of  their 
work. 

Annual  membership  for  one  person S 1 

Life  membership  for  one  person $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased  $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Between  the  Poles 

'VS^hile  jogging  towards  Manila’s  airport  one  day  in  a cab,  the 
^ Philippine  driver  asked  where  I lived;  when  I told  him  “Can- 
ada,” he  said,  “You  mean  you  live  at  the  north  pole?” 

“No,”  I said,  “not  that  far  north.” 

“Oh.  Then  you  must  live  at  the  south  pole.” 

“No,  I don’t  live  there  either.” 

“Then  where  do  you  live  — because  between  the  north  pole  and 
the  south  pole  is  the  Philippines,  and  I know  you  don’t  live  here?” 
I’m  embarrassed  to  say  that  for  the  moment  I was  stumped.  In 
fact,  I was  relieved  when  the  front  end  suddenly  fell  out  of  the  cab, 
and  I was  transferred  to  another  car. 

Such  stories  about  people  in  other  countries  are  interesting,  but 
it  would  be  a terrible  mistake  to  conclude  that  those  people  must 
be  a collection  of  uneducated  primitives.  We  have  eleven  priests 
working  in  the  Philippines,  most  of  them  in  small  towns  like  Hinun- 
dayan,  Anahawan  and  Hinunangan  where  the  general  level  of 
education  is  below  Manila’s.  But  even  in  those  small  towns,  there 
are  at  least  grade  schools  and  usually  high  schools.  Moreover  a 
surprising  number  of  local  residents  have  graduated  from  universities. 

Unfortunately,  their  education  is  not  reflected  in  their  standard 
of  living.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  people;  and  their  in- 
telligence and  poverty  form  a dangerous  combination.  They  see 
clearly  the  injustice  in  the  distorted  distribution  of  land  and  wealth 
in  their  country;  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  the  monopolization 
of  local  enterprise  and  the  scandalous  practice  of  usury;  and  they 
can  also  see  the  sinful  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  role  of  the  missionary  becomes  vital. 
He  must  harness  the  intelligence  of  his  people  to  help  them  over- 
come the  abuses  from  which  they  suffer.  He  must  publicly  defend 
the  social,  political  virtues  of  honesty  and  integrity  without  antagon- 
izing others  to  the  point  where  their  power  may  be  used  to  destroy 
him  — and  with  him  his  people’s  hope  for  a return  to  self-respect. 
And  although  he  sees  little  hope  for  an  immediate  change  in  the 
situation,  he  must  act  quickly  before  the  frustrated  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  people  explode  into  a situation  impossible  to  control.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Yoshihiko  Fukushima  (below)  comes  from 
the  Japanese  town  of  Shimoboro  (above). 

GOD  GIVES 
HIS  GIFTS 

Lome  McFarland,  SFM 

"Y^oshihiko  Fukushima  is  a spastic. 

The  movements  of  his  limbs  are 
almost  uncontrollable.  As  he  attempts 
to  move  about  he  staggers  uncertainly, 
requiring  support.  The  muscles  of  his 
face  and  neck  are  in  a state  of  almost 
continual  spasm.  It  is  most  painful  to 
watch  him  as  his  face  contorts  in  a 
violent  effort  to  force  out  a few  words 
in  answer  to  a question.  And  yet 
coupled  to  this  physical  deformity  are 
the  talents  of  a genius. 

Yoshihiko,  a youth  in  his  twenties,  is 
a native  of  Shimabara,  Japan,  a sec- 
tion of  the  country  as  remote  from  the 
mainstream  of  Japanese  life  as  a town 
in  our  Canadian  northland.  Its  people 
are  insular  with  an  inbred  resistance  to 
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new  ideas.  It  was  in  Shimabara  that 
Christianity  was  repressed  with  great 
slaughter  over  four  hundred  years  ago. 
This  suspicion  and  antipathy  towards 
Christianity  lingers  on.  Such  an  en- 
vironment of  prejudice  makes  it  un- 
likely that  many  will  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  came  to  know  Yoshihiko’s  sisters 
first.  They  attended  a sewing  school 
taught  by  the  Grey  Sisters.  The  report 
of  their  experiences  at  the  convent 
found  an  interested  audience  at  home. 
The  Sisters,  they  said,  were  kind  and 
helpful.  They  led  a life  of  sacrifice 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  one  God 
whom  they  worshipped  in  a beautiful 
little  chapel  in  their  convent.  At  Yoshi- 
hiko’s request  they  asked  if  their 
brother  could  come  to  visit  the  chapel 
and,  hesitating,  explained  that  he  would 
only  be  able  to  come  after  dark  because 
he  never  went  out  in  the  daylight  lest 
people  should  laugh  at  him. 

And  so  Yoshihiko  began  his  nightly 
pilgrimage  to  the  chapel.  He  overcame 
his  shyness  enough  to  ask  the  Sisters 
never  to  refer  to  him  by  his  surname 
Fukushima  because  he  did  not  want 
his  family  to  be  disgraced  because  of 
his  affliction.  Even  among  Christians 
there  is  a tendency  to  hide  away 
afflicted  children  in  institutions.  This 
tendency  is  much  stronger  in  the  pagan 
Orient  where  misfortune  in  a family  is 
looked  upon  as  a curse  which  must  be 
a punishment  for  evil  living.  Such  an 
attitude  is  understandable  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  required  a direct  answer  of 
Our  Lord  Himself  to  dissipate  this 
belief  when  he  said  of  the  man  born 
blind,  “Neither  he  has  sinned  nor  his 
parents  but  his  blindness  was  permitted 
to  manifest  the  power  of  God.” 


For  a long  time  Yoshihiko  was  con-  , 
tent  to  slip  quietly  into  the  chapel,  gaze 
at  the  altar  for  a half  hour  and  as  un- 
obtrusively depart.  What  were  his 
thoughts  during  his  visits  to  the  chapel? " 
At  this  point  he  knew  little  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
peace  he  experienced  which  drew  him 
like  a magnet.  Perhaps  he  was  taught 
by  God.  Eventually  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  Christianity. 
He  was  instructed  with  ease  and  finally 
baptized.  Thus  God  reached  out  to  this 
young  man  hidden  away  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  gave  him  the 
priceless  gift  of  faith. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  I began  ; 
to  realize  the  remarkable  talents  this 
young  man  possessed  in  so  fragile  a 
body.  He  had  never  been  to  school  i 
yet  in  his  home  I was  amazed  to  find 
books  in  English,  French  and  Russian. 
Never  do  I remember  him  speaking  to 
me  in  any  language  but  English.  He  is 
also  a gifted  painter. 

Apparently  his  powers  of  concentra- 
tion are  such  that  the  muscular  spasms 
relax  during  his  work.  He  has  sub- 
mitted for  publication  papers  of  com- 
plicated scientific  experiments  he  has 
performed.  Just  recently  he  sent  me 
pictures  of  sculptured  objects  he  has 
made  including  a replica  of  the  many 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Shimabara 
castle. 

What  will  Yoshihiko  turn  his  hand 
to  next?  What  new  talents  will  he 
manifest?  Who  can  tell?  But  when 
he  writes  to  me  in  next-to-perfect 
English  from  the  backwoods  of  Japan 
I am  convinced  that  God  does  give  His 
gifts,  natural  and  supernatural,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral,  to  whom  He' 
wills.  ■ sr 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN  HI6H  SCHOOL 


/^n  November  17th  last,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  were  invited  to  visit  Cardinal 
Newman  High  School  in  Montreal,  and  speak  to  the  4th  and  2nd  year 
students  on  vocations. 

Fathers  Kenneth  Dietrich,  Gerald  Donovan,  Robert  Cranley,  and  myself 
made  the  trip  by  car  to  this,  the  largest  English-speaking  high  school  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Montreal,  and  were  received  warmly  by  both  staff  and  students. 
Our  visit  lasted  until  1:00  p.m.  when  we  were  forced  to  flee  because  of  an 
approaching  blizzard. 

During  the  course  of  our  visit,  I began  thinking  about  the  great  churchman 
after  whom  this  school  is  named,  and  especially  about  his  famous  book 

I “Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua.”  In  this  defense  of  his  own  conversion.  Cardinal  John 

j Henry  Newman  writes  eloquently  about  the  condition  of  man  as  a proof  for  the 
! doctrine  on  original  sin. 

I He  quotes  from  St.  Paul,  who  describes  mankind  as  follows:  “having  no 
I hope  and  without  God  in  the  world”  . . . then  the  Cardinal  goes  on  to  say  that 

1 “Either  there  is  no  creator,  or  this  living  society  of  men  is  in  a true  sense 

j discarded  from  his  presence.” 

j Isn’t  the  Cardinal  being  prophetic  about  the  state  of  the  world  in  1965?  In 
I many,  far  too  many,  areas  of  the  world  today,  people  live  “as  having  no  hope 
I and  without  God  in  the  world.”  Their  time  is  taken  up  almost  completely 
I with  the  problem  of  survival  in  an  age  of  plenty,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
God  doesn’t  seem  to  exist. 

! The  Scarboro  Fathers  in  their  missionary  labours  are  attempting  to  revive 
I hope  among  the  underprivileged  by  works  of  corporal  mercy.  But  even  more 
I importantly,  they  are  out  to  return  God  to  His  rightful  place  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  There  will  always  remain  the  constant  problem  of  original  sin,  or  as 
Cardinal  Newman  puts  it  so  neatly,  “The  world  . . . out  of  joint  with  the  pur- 
poses of  its  Creator,”  but  “with  God,  all  things  are  possible.”  ■ 
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JAPAN 

PROGRESS 

AND 

PROBLEMS 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

Tn  September,  1945,  Clair  Yaeck  from 

Walkerton,  Ont.,  and  I from  Willow- 
dale,  Ont.,  met  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
in  Nazareth  House,  the  novitiate  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
where  we  had  both  been  accepted  to 
begin  studying  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary priesthood.  We  were  room-mates 
there,  and  although  the  house  rule  for- 
bade speaking  in  the  rooms,  we  occa- 
sionally broke  the  rule  to  guess  about 
our  future. 

We  couldn’t  forsee  it  clearly,  but  in 
a general  way  we  figured  that  someday 
we  would  both  be  pastors  of  primitive 
mission  parishes  somewhere  in  a for- 
gotten section  of  the  world.  It  sounded 
exciting. 

After  seven  years  in  the  seminary,  we 
graduated  as  ordained  priests  in  1952, 
and  our  careers  took  different  direc- 
tions from  then  on.  We  met  every 
once  in  a while,  but  in  October,  1965, 
twenty  years  after  the  novitiate,  we 
met  under  circumstances  unbelievably 
different  from  the  primitive  imagina- 
tions we  had  as  students.  We  had 
lunch  together  in  the  New  Otani  Hotel, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


Tokyo  today  features  modern  streets  . . . 


The  hotel  is  only  ten  stories  tall,  but 
its  position  on  the  top  of  a hill  makes 
it  the  tallest  building  in  the  largest  city 
in  the  world.  We  decided  to  lunch  in 
the  top-floor  dining  room  — a huge 
circular  room  that  slowly  revolves, 
offering  the  visitors  a breathtaking  view 
of  the  exciting,  modern  city  sprawling 
below.  The  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and 
the  soft  music  had  never  been  part  of 
our  vision  of  the  missions.  Neither  of 
us  was  a pastor,  in  fact,  neither  of  us 
was  even  assigned  to  a parish!  Fr. 
Yaeck  was  (and  is)  the  foreign  secre- 
tary to  the  bishops  of  Japan,  and  a staff 
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. . . and  narrow,  cluttered  little  alleys. 


member  of  Oriens  Institute,  doing 
social  and  religious  research  in  Japan; 
and  I was  visiting  Japan  as  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  to  write 
about  our  work  there  — paying  for  the 
trip  by  writing  for  a commercial  airline. 
We  were  both  dressed  in  shirts  and  ties, 
the  clerical  dress  approved  by  the 
Japanese  hierarchy.  We  had  come  a 
long  way  from  Walkerton  and  Willow- 
dale,  and  a longer  way  from  our  first 
visions  of  the  missions. 

In  the  distance  we  could  recognize 
Tokyo’s  multimillion-dollar,  ultra- 
modern, Catholic  Cathedral,  which 


even  in  its  pagan  surroundings  drama- 
tically symbolizes  the  tremendous 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Japan’s 
cities  especially  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
From  quaint,  interesting  cities,  often 
living  in  a forgotten  past,  they  have 
burst  into  the  future  as  modern,  in- 
dustrial dynamos  of  concentrated 
humanity. 

Tokyo  is  the  classic  example  of  this. 
Demographers,  market  researchers  and 
social  scientists  have  specialized  stan- 
dards and  instruments  to  estimate  the 
city’s  growth,  but  the  tourist  can  only 
judge  from  the  obvious  things : the 
modern  buildings;  wide  roads;  the 
number  of  new  automobiles,  which  has 
increased  almost  twenty  times  in  the 
last  fifteen  years;  the  continual  urban- 
renewal  program,  and  11,000,000 
people  crowding  the  subways,  stores, 
theaters,  office  buildings  and  recreation 
centres.  The  lights  of  downtown  Tokyo 
at  night  are  masterpieces  of  animated 
abstract  art  that  make  those  of  any 
other  city  look  stagnant. 

It  is  true  the  city  still  has  many 
sinister  alleys,  almost  too  narrow  for 
bicycle  traffic,  lined  with  cheap  little 
noodle  shops  and  questionable  all- 
night  coffeehouses.  There  are  also 
crowded  sections  of  poor  people,  by- 
passed by  the  city’s  affluence.  But 
these  are  becoming  fewer  and  harder 
to  find,  and  the  general  impression  is 
one  of  energetic  progress. 

And  the  outer  limits  of  this  metro- 
polis have  been  almost  smudged  out. 
Only  a surveyor  could  now  draw  the 
lines  that  separate  the  cities  of  Tokyo, 
Yokohama  and  Kawasaki.  To  the 
tourist,  it  is  one  huge  concentration 
of  commerce,  industry,  port  facilities, 
traffic  and  people. 
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Japan's  cities 
are  no  longer 
quaint  relics  of 
a forgotten  past. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  take  the 
train  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka,  350  miles 
away,  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
smoke  stacks  and  power  lines  that 
symbolize  Japan’s  conversion  from  an 
agrarian  nation  to  an  industrial  one. 
The  quiet  rice  fields  that  used  to  separ- 
ate these  cities  are  now  crisscrossed 
with  high-tension  wires,  and  broken  up 
with  housing  developments  and  fac- 
tories. The  farmers  who  still  cultivate 
their  fields  in  that  part  of  Japan  are  so 
familiar  with  the  signs  of  their  country’s 
conversion  that  they  don’t  even  look  up 
any  more  when  the  bullet  - shaped 
Tokaido  trains  (the  world’s  fastest) 
streak  by  at  speeds  up  to  150  miles  an 
hour. 

Japan  today  is  far  different  from  the 
idea  most  people  have  of  a missionary 
country.  But  the  things  that  make  it 
different  (the  modernity  and  prosperity) 


are  the  very  things  that  make  it  most 
difficult.  The  biggest  single  problem 
faced  by  missionaries  in  Japan  today  is 
the  problem  of  interesting  the  people 
in  Christianity.  Their  interest  is  already 
fully  absorbed  in  too  many  other  ‘ 
exciting  things. 

Of  Scarboro’s  eleven  Japanese 
parishes,  six  are  city  parishes  and  five 
are  rural.  The  city  parishes  are  larger 
and  they  attract  more  people  to  come 
for  instructions.  In  the  city  of  Ichino- 
miya,  there  are  about  1,300  Catholics 
in  our  parish,  and  about  twenty  people 
being  instructed.  Whereas  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Aino  there  are  only  about 
seventy  Catholics  and  about  four  or 
five  people  under  instruction.  But  the 
people  who  enquire  at  the  city  parishes 
are  not  always  seriously  interested  in 
Christianity  as  a way  of  life.  They  often 
come  seeking  a solution  to  personal  on 
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Tokyo's  modern 
cathedral  sym- 
bolizes Japan's 
progressive  look. 


family  problems.  When  they  have  no 
problem,  they  usually  have  no  interest. 

For  example,  Fr.  Alex  McDonald, 
SFM,  in  Ichinomiya,  sent  out  10,000 
printed  invitations  to  residents  of  that 
city,  encouraging  people  to  visit  the 
church  and  to  meet  the  priest.  One 
young  woman  came  as  a result,  but 
after  one  visit,  she  never  returned. 

Religion  is  not  a serious  part  of  the 
personal  lives  of  most  of  these  people. 
It  has  never  been,  and  they  see  no 
reason  to  make  it  so  now,  especially  if 
their  lives  are  now  more  prosperous 
and  comfortable  than  ever  before.  A 
recent  TV  program  in  Tokyo  claimed 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  all  Chris- 
tians at  Christmas,  Shintoists  at  New 
Year’s  and  Buddhists  at  the  O-Bon 
festival.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  only 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  them  are  seriously 


religious.  The  program  was  strongly 
criticized,  but  it  made  a point. 

The  lack  of  interest  in  religion  may 
not  always  reflect  a personal  indiffer- 
ence. Many  people  find  that  they 
simply  haven’t  the  time  for  religion.  If 
they  are  factory  workers,  they  fre- 
quently live  in  company  residences 
where  much  of  their  social  life  is 
planned  for  them.  To  refuse  these 
benefits  often  throws  some  suspicion 
on  their  dedication  to  the  company. 
Students  are  occupied  and  preoccupied 
seven  days  a week  with  studies  and 
planned  extracurricular  activities;  they 
have  very  little  time  for  religion.  And 
all  classes  of  Japanese  people  seem  to 
feel  a psychological  security  in  belong- 
ing to  “the  group”,  i.e.  in  living,  work- 
ing and  recreating  as  other  people  of 
their  class  do  — and  the  others  of  their 
class  are  not  studying  Christianity. 
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In  the  rural  areas,  family  ties  and 
traditional  religions  (Shintoism  and 
Buddhism)  are  more  influential  than  in 
the  cities.  It  has  always  been  difficult 
for  a person  in  a small  town  to  break 
away  from  these  connections  to  become 
a Christian.  But  prosperity  has  hit  the 
farmers  too,  and  they  are  now  less 
interested  than  before  in  studying  the 
complexities  of  a religion  that  seems  to 
them  to  be  “foreign”. 

Besides  that,  many  young  people 
are  leaving  rural  areas  to  go  to  the 
cities  where  it  is  rather  easy  for  them 
to  find  work  and  money  they  have 
never  had  before.  Coal  miners  too  are 
being  forced  to  abandon  their  country 
homes  as  more  and  more  mines  close 
down.  Once  they  have  settled  in  the 
cities,  these  people  will  be  caught  up 
in  the  bustle  of  a new  life,  and  religion 
will  only  become  important  as  a hope- 
ful solution  to  some  problem. 

There  is  a further  missionary  prob- 
lem created  by  Japan’s  affluence:  The 
Japanese  people  have  always  had  a 
pride  in  their  country.  They  now  have 
an  equal  pride  in  its  fantastic  material 
progress.  The  modern  buildings,  fast 
trains  and  other  signs  of  prosperity 
have  become  for  individual  people 
symbols  of  their  personal  stature  in  the 
world.  They  have  no  respect  for 
things  that  are  poor  or  dilapidated.  Nor 
are  they  interested  in  organizations  or 
institutions  that  show  signs  of  struggling 
to  survive. 

The  Church,  then,  if  it  is  to  attract 
the  attention  and  interest  of  these 
people  must  show  herself  to  be  a pro- 
gressive, well  established  world  organi- 
zation. Her  buildings  must  be  modern 
and  attractive.  The  image  of  a poor 
missionary  operating  out  of  run-down 


humble  little  church  holds  no  appeal 
for  the  Japanese. 

Of  course,  there  are  extremes  to  be 
avoided.  The  Church  must  never  be 
represented  as  being  extravagantly 
wealthy.  But  avoiding  that,  it  still  be- 
comes a very  expensive  job  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  modernity  that  will 
attract  the  Japanese  people.  The  prices 
of  land,  building  materials  and  labour 
are  continually  rising.  But  there  is  no 
future  at  all  for  the  Church  in  asking 
the  people  to  embarrass  themselves  by 
attending  an  impoverished  church. 

Catholics  in  other  countries  may 
argue  that  humility  has  always  been  j 
one  of  the  basic  Christian  virtues. 
That’s  true.  But  Japan’s  Catholics 
represent  about  one  third  of  one  per- 
cent of  their  country’s  total  population. 
They  have  very  tenuous  roots  in  the  i 
faith,  and  to  ask  them  at  this  time  to  [ 
practice  public  humility  in  the  face  of  |‘ 
an  overwhelming  pagan  affluence,  is  ■ 
asking  too  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  position  i 
religion  will  have  in  the  new  Japan.  It  I 
would  be  foolish  to  think  that  the  old  • j 
religions  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism  are 
dead.  Many  of  their  deserted  temples 
and  shrines  might  suggest  that  to  a 
visitor,  but  these  religions  are  centuries  ; 
old,  their  roots  are  very  deep,  and  their  • 
grip  on  the  mentality  of  the  Japanese 
people  will  likely  never  be  entirely 
released.  The  new  pagan  religions  of 
Japan  are  still  far  too  young  and  radi-  | ! 
cal  to  evaluate.  And  Christianity  has  h 
never  yet  been  given  much  serious  ; 
thought.  Maybe  some  day  it  will  be;  ■ 
and  if  at  that  time  it  can  boast  of  a 
record  of  faithful,  dedicated,  Christian  ; 
service  to  Japan,  it  may  finally  be  re^| 
warded  with  acceptance.  ■ '91 
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(AIF)  In  an  interview  in  Rome,  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Leo  Suenens,  made 
these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  Church’s  missionary 
vocation: 

“Some  Christians  are  tempted  to  say 
to  men:  be  more  perfectly  that  which 
you  already  are,  a better  Buddhist,  a 
better  Moslem,  a better  Catholic,  a 
better  Protestant.  However,  that  is  not 
the  message  of  the  Lord.  Christ  did 
not  say:  ‘Go  and  preach  to  men;  Be 
more  sincerely  that  which  you  are.’  His 
message  is  altogether  different.  He  said : 
‘Go  and  transmit  my  Gospel.’  If  we 
truly  wish  to  respond  to  the  thought  of 
God  it  is  indispensable  that  we  under- 
line this  aspect  of  the  missionary 
problem. 

“Does  not  this  announcing  of  the 
Gospel  demand  a preparation?  To  be 
sure,  a preparation  is  indispensable, 
but,  in  our  day,  I have  the  impression 
I that  there  is  a temptation  to  prepare 
i and  always  prepare.  We  say,  while 
waiting,  we  will  engage  only  in  cultural, 
social  and  humane  work,  but  genera- 
tions pass  and  the  silence  continues.  It 
is  thought  that  the  world  is  not  yet 
ready  to  listen  to  us  and  as  a conse- 
quence we  confine  ourselves  to  mutism, 
i “After  Pentecost  the  world  was  not 
ready,  nevertheless  the  Apostles  de- 
parted; they  announced  the  Word  of 
God  to  a world  that  was  not  ready  to 
receive  it.  The  drama  is  not  only  that 
the  world  is  not  ready  to  listen  to  us 


but  also  that,  in  truth,  we  are  not 
ready  to  speak  . . . 

“The  missionary  should  approach 
the  non-believer  with  great  respect  for 
his  liberty  and  with  all  possible  deli- 
cacy. Nevertheless,  he  must  speak, 
speak  with  respect  and  not  remain 
silent  with  respect.  Such  silence  would 
not  be  true  respect;  for  one  who  is 
taken  by  the  Word  of  God,  it  would  be 
lack  of  respect  to  God  and  lack  of 
respect  to  man  not  to  transmit  to  him 
that  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
reason  for  living.”  ■ 

(AIF)  With  the  opening  of  their 
two  latest  religious  goods  concessions, 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Paul  have  brought 
their  department  store  apostolic  ven- 
tures to  an  even  dozen  in  nine  Japanese 
cities. 

At  the  counters  of  these  concessions 
variously  called  St.  Paul  Corner, 
Rosary  Corner,  or  Holy  Corner,  the 
Sisters  sell  the  usual  run  of  religious 
goods  for  the  general  public  — books, 
holy  pictures,  rosaries,  small  statues, 
holy  cards.  They  have  no  idea  how 
many  people  have  come  into  the 
Church  because  of  this  apostolate  but 
they  know  of  several  definite  cases. 

The  Daughters  of  St.  Paul  started 
their  department  store  apostolate  in 
1960.  Apparently  the  “Corners”  are 
financially  successful  for  the  depart- 
ment stores  which  allow  them  a small 
corner  of  the  store  in  return  for  a small 
percentage  of  sales.  M 
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OFF-BEAT 

HONEYMOON 


John  McCarthy,  SFM 


Jessie  Devlin  — Apostle 


TToneymoons  are  occasions  of  great 
joy  and  happiness,  and  so,  I sup- 
pose, was  that  of  Alex  and  Jessie 
Devlin,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
December  1963.  Although  at  the  time, 
one  might  have  wondered  about  it. 

You  see,  Alex  was  a widower  whose 
son  Joseph  was  ordained  a priest  that 
same  year;  he  also  had  a daughter  a 
nun.  Jessie  was  a nurse  and  when  they 
married  they  decided  to  consecrate 
their  years  together  to  Christ  on  the 
foreign  missions.  Everybody  knows 
that  distant  fields  do  look  green,  but 
that  the  hue  changes  with  a closer 
approach.  Thus  it  was  that  I found 
Jessie  on  Christmas  Eve,  1963,  jam- 
ming a four-inch-wide  brush  into  the 


space  between  two  wooden  shutters. 
She  explained  in  gasping  breaths,  as 
her  tears  thinned  the  white  paint,  that 
if  she  couldn’t  keep  the  bugs  out  and 
the  vermin  down,  this  place  wasn’t  for 
her.  There  never  was  a more  pathetic 
bride,  even  the  traditional  one  crying 
that  she  is  going  home  to  mother. 

The  parish  of  Hato  Mayor,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  is  a field  of  some 
50,000  people,  all  in  need  of  spiritual 
and  material  help.  Alex  and  Jessie, 
hearing  the  call  of  Christ  about  such  a 
need,  came  to  the  parish  and  did  noble, 
inspiring  and  apostolic  work.  Apart 
from  Alex’s  exceptional  ability  as 
builder  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters’  con- 
vent and  Jessie’s  extraordinary  ability^ 
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in  caring  for  some  fifty  to  seventy 
patients  a day  . . . apart  altogether  from 
these  corporal  works  of  mercy,  their 
greatest  contribution  was  their  wonder- 
ful example  of  marital  fidelity  and  a 
down-to-earth,  common-sense,  fulfill- 
ment of  religious  duties  under  very 
difficult  circumstances.  This,  among 
people  who  for  the  most  part  haven’t 
even  considered  such  a way  of  life. 

The  harvest  is  indeed  great  and  the 
clerical  labourers  are  hopelessly  few. 
Christ  didn’t  call  priests  and  nuns  only 
to  go  and  preach  and  baptize;  He  called 
people  . . . He  called  those  whom  He 
wishes  to  have  “as  one  with  Him.”  I, 
as  one  of  the  clergy,  appeal  to  you, 
my  lay  brother  in  Christ,  to  help  me, 
to  help  us,  to  help  Him.  It  isn’t  that 
our  Lord  needs  us  fundamentally  but 
this  is  the  way  He  has  chosen.  How 
can  we,  in  conscience,  refuse  after  He 
has  done  so  much  for  us? 

Of  course  it’s  difficult.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  Devlins  to  sell  what  they 
had  in  Ottawa  and  “follow.”  It  was 
difficult  for  them  to  abandon  their 
belongings,  their  car  and  even  their 
clothing  to  escape  by  helicopter  from 
the  looting,  hate-crazed  mobs  who 
threatened  them  during  those  first  few 
days  of  last  year’s  revolution.  It  was 
difficult  to  be  insulted  and  threatened 
by  those  for  whom  they  had  left  home 
and  country  and  for  whom  they  had 
worked  and  sweated  in  tropical  heat. 
Finally  hounded  out  of  the  mission  by 
1 such  difficulties,  it  still  was  not  too 
difficult  for  them  to  write  me  from 
Canada  and  say,  “Please  do  not  send 
any  of  our  things,  we  are  hoping  to 
return  as  soon  as  conditions  are  more 
normal.”  ■ 


o 


HELP  WANTED 


Office  typewriter  needed  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic,  to  type  stencils 
needed  to  form  and  keep  informed  the 
200  catechists,  members  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine,  who 
help  the  priests  in  the  vast  area.  Cost 
$200.00. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  people  are 
needed  to  donate  $10  each  towards  the 
purchase  of  a truck  for  our  mission  in 
Brazil. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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TOMITSU 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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'^omitsu  is  a small  fishing  village  in 
southern  Kyushu,  Japan.  It  is 
typical  of  hundreds  in  that  part  of  the 
country  — picturesque,  cluttered  and 
crowded  with  friendly,  pagan  people. 

There  seems  to  be  no  order  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  houses.  They  are 
built  on  rising  tiers  carved  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hill  which  soars  far  above 
them.  Fr.  Ralph  Williams,  SFM  and  I 
walked  the  narrow  paths  that  wind 
through  and  between  the  fragile  homes. 
Although  we  stuck  to  what  we  thought 
were  the  “public”  paths,  we  found 
ourselves  wandering  through  dark 
dilapidated  “kitchens”  where  women 
squatted  over  little  fires,  preparing  rice 
for  supper.  They  looked  up  to  smile 
and  assure  us  that  we  weren’t  disturb- 
ing them.  In  adjoining  rooms,  we 
could  see  the  straw  floors  of  their  living 
quarters. 

Although  the  smell  of  drying  fish  was 
everywhere,  some  of  the  huts  featured 
powerful  smells  that  were  anything  but 
fishy.  In  one  the  odor  was  caused  by  a 
big,  black  pig  being  raised  and  caged 
under  the  floor;  in  another  it  was  the 
smell  of  a cow  fenced  off  in  one  section 
of  the  “living  room.”  These  animals 
are  raised  as  domestic  pets  until  their 
slaughter. 

Outside,  men  repaired  their  nets 
while  children  played  and  nibbled  at 
dry  fish  as  though  it  were  candy. 

And  on  a small  hill,  just  beyond 
Tomitsu’s  huddle  of  quaint  homes, 
there  is  a lonely  little  Shinto  shrine.  It 
looks  abandoned,  but  it’s  not.  The  pro- 
tection it  seems  to  offer  the  village 
roots  it  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  because  they  seem  to  have  no 
other  protection  or  affection  in  this 
world.  ■ 
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THE 

KIDS 

SPEAK 

OUT 


^hildren  often  have  a happy  com- 
^ bination  of  adult  insight  and  child- 
like honesty.  When  you  ask  for  their 
opinions  on  something,  you  will  most 
likely  get  them.  And  the  uncensored 
versions  can  be  very  interesting. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  Fr. 
Don  Boyle,  SFM  conducted  a mission 
campaign  in  the  diocese  of  Victoria, 
B.C.  Fr.  Boyle  is  regularly  stationed 
in  Japan  and  so  his  talks  included  many 
personal  mission  experiences. 

An  important  part  of  the  campaign 
involved  visiting  the  Catholic  schools 
in  the  diocese.  As  an  experiment  Fr. 
Boyle  suggested  to  the  students  in  St. 
Ann's  Convent  School  and  St.  Ann's 
Academy  that  they  each  write  a short 
essay  on  a mission  theme.  Fie  gave 
them  a choice  of  six  subjects  and  when 
their  essays  were  submitted  he  mailed 
them  to  our  Scarboro  headquarters  to 
be  judged. 


First  prize  went  to  Miss  Monika 
Weber,  a tenth-grade  student  of  St. 
Ann's  Academy  Hi  She  wrote  on  '‘The 
Obligation  Canadians  Have  to  the 
Missions."  A section  of  her  essay  is 
published  here  with  quotations  from 
some  of  the  other  student  essays.  ■ 

. . Many  people  of  other  lands 
neaver  gave  it  a thought  that  Somebody 
made  them  and  that  they  had  a sole 
and  weren’ed  like  an  anaimale  and  be 
without  God.  I think  people  of  other  i 
lands  should  learn  the  works  of  Godj 
and  be  abel  to  tell  their  neighbors.  My  | 
thought  is  that  other  people  should 
have  had  a person  to  tell  them  on  their  j 
land  and  language  at  every  Island.”  I 
Frank  Tolen  ] 

“.  . . When  our  Lord  died  he  gaveji 
the  apostles  the  power  to  say  Mass.f 
Today  Our  Lord  comes  down  on  thej 
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alter  so  that  we  can  recieve  him  in 
our  hearts.  People  in  other  lands 
I should  be  able  to  share  this  with  us.” 

Ricky  Neff 

“I  would  tell  other  children  about 
God  that  are  not  catilic  and  children 
smaller  than  me  that  are  cathilic.  I 
will  help  other  if  they  hert  themselfs, 
and  if  they  are  lonesome. 

“If  some  children  are  standing  alone 
in  a park  or  at  home  I will  go  and  play 
with  her  or  him.” 

Marina  Thyssen 

“I  think  it  would  be  a problem  if  a 
missionary  didn’t  know  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  people,  for  in- 
stance if  you  wore  muddy  boots  into  a 
house  in  a country  where  it  is  a custom 
to  take  your  shoes  of,  so  no  one  would 
listen  to  you  preach  because  of  this 
type  of  maners  . . . 

“In  Japan,  and  China  the  custom  is 
to  eat  with  chopsticks  so  a priest  who 
would  eat  this  why  would  be  con- 
sidered more  a friend. 

“Not  knowing  the  launguage  could 
be  a problem  as  the  people  couldn’t 
understand  the  message  the  priest  was 
trying  to  bring,  also  they  would  appre- 
ciate the  hours  you  spent  learning  the 
launguage  and  customs  and  you  would 
not  get  very  far  in  transportion. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  read  or 
get  rooms  or  get  food  without  someone 
that  could  speak  many  languages. 

Just  think  you  could  not  travel  or 
cat  or  even  speak  and  that  would  be  a 
fix  for  a missionary  wouldn’t?  . . .” 
Maureen  McAleese 

“.  . . To  be  a missionary  you  don’t 
lave  to  be  an  adult,  you  can  be  from 
six  to  sixteen.  You  don’t  have  to  travel 


to  Korea,  China  or  Japan.  You  can 
teach  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
or  some  friends.  You  can  share  the 
truth  with  others  by  giving  good  ex- 
ample, by  obeying  the  commandments 
and  many  other  little  ways.” 

Kathleen  Hanley 

“There  are  many  people  in  other 
lands  whom  are  very  poar.  They  have 
no  clothes  no  food  to  keep  them  from 
starving,  many  of  the  people  starve  to 
death.  They  are  also  dying  because  of 
thirst,  they  don’t  get  a drink  of  water 
for  months.  And  there  is  another 
thing  that  these  children  and  grownups 
don’t  have  is  the  share  of  God’s  grace 
which  is  the  best  thing  and  the  most 
important  thing  anybody  could  have  . . 

“Missionary’s  are  trying  very  hard 
to  help  these  people  their  main  job  is  to 
help  them  and  to  spread  God’s  word  . . 

“We  have  read  or  heard  many 
bible  Storys  and  the  first  one  was  about 
Adam  and  Eve.  If  Adam  and  Eve 
wouldn’t  of  made  that  original  sin  and 
wouldn’t  of  desobeyed  God  we 
wouldn’t  of  had  that  first  sin  on  our 
soul,  and  we’d  be  all  good  and 
Cristions.  Agnes  Torocsik 

“.  . . The  food  we  eat  is  usually 
delicious  and  often  quite  lavish.  Clothes 
are  meant  to  protect  us  from  the  forces 
of  nature,  but  my  what  glorious  pro- 
tection we  have! 

“I  think  that  we,  as  Christians  living 
in  a rich  country,  and  living  under  very 
favourable  conditions  have  a great 
obligation  to  poor  people  in  under- 
privileged countries. 

Fiona  St.  Clair 

“.  . . I would  like  other  people  to 
live  a Christian  life  because  there 
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would  be  no  wars,  everybody  would 
speak  peace.  God  would  like  all  the 
people,  and  they  wouldn’t  have  to  lead 
such  a hard  life.  All  people  would 
enjoy  themself  and  most  people  would 
be  saints  and  the  other  people  would 
be  in  heaven  to. 

Lavonne  Plensky 

“.  . . In  the  notebook  it  say  Canada 
is  very  rich  well  if  its  rich  why  don’t 
they  donate  some  money  to  the  mis- 
sions in  Canada  and  all  over  the  whole 
world.  In  the  jungle  the  missionary  is 
going  all  around  the  part  teaching 
about  the  Lord.  In  the  jungl  it’s  hot 
and  sweaty  all  the  time  and  the  mission 
is  usually  an  old  building  or  something 
like  that.  If  we  donate  we  might  have 
better  missions.” 

Arthur  Lehmann 

“I  think  that  we  should  send  not 
only  money  but  wheat  and  grains  to 
the  people  in  China  and  South  America. 
The  government  had  just  wasted  a lot 
of  money  when  they  burned  some  of 
that  wheat  that  could  have  been  sent 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
people  are  starving  . . .” 

Shannon  O’Shae 


church  they  are  spending  that  much  on 
windows  alone.  If  they  spend  that 
much  money  on  windows  alone  I’m 
sure  they  could  donate  a large  sum  to 
the  missions  ...” 

Reginald  LaBonta 

“.  . . I think  we  have  an  obligation 
towards  those  in  poorer  countries  for 
it  is  one  way  we  can  show  our  love 
for  God.  It  was  God  that  put  the 
resources  in  the  earth,  not  us.  So  we 
should  share  them  with  those  in  less 
travelled,  less  fortunate  and  under- 
developed countries  ...” 

Nadine  Marzocco 

“A  missionary’s  main  job  is  to  help 
other  people  ...  As  a missionary  I 
would  pary  for  other  people.  If  any 
poor  child  came  to  my  door  I’d  give 
them  some  food  and  let  them  in  and 
stay  for  the  night.  Many  children  have 
no  homes  at  all.  We  are  lucky  we  have 
good  homes  ancr  parents  ...  A mis- 
sionary’s job  is  to  build  school’s, 
houses  hosbitals  and  to  send  money  for 
help.  To  give  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
help  to  the  sick,  cloths  the  naked  and 
feed  the  hungry  ...” 

Sharon  Leahy 


“.  . . The  Missions  main  Job  is  to 
bring  Christ  in  the  heart  of  us.  Some 
Missions,  have  a terrible  live,  the 
natives  in  Afric  mudder  the  Missions 
. . .”  Niko  Zorkin 

“.  . . Here  in  British  Columbia  a 
seminary  is  about  to  build  a large 
church.  They  are  importing  glass  from 
Italy  and  are  spending  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  these  windows 
I think  that  is  ridiculous.  Instead  of 
spending  that  amount  on  the  whole 


“.  . . God  will  not  judge  you  on  how 
many  times  you  go  to  Mass,  or  how 
many  “A’s”  you  get,  but  how  you 
loved  God.  You  can  go  to  Mass  so 
people  will  think  highly  of  you  or  you 
can  go  because  you  love  God.  It’s  not 
your  high  marks  that  count,  but  how 

hard  you  try  ...”  ^ ^ ^ . 

^ ^ Patti  Beattie 


“I  would  enjoy  very  much  to  read  a 
story  about  the  unfortunate  children  in 
India  and  Africa  who  are  under  mis- 
sioniees  care.  To  explain  it  so  we 
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would  understand  . . . How  they  kneel 
on  hard  rocks  and  wet  ground  to  prey 
to  God  and  we  have  coushened  kneel- 
ing benches.”  Michael  McColl 

. . You  should  never  kick  up  a 
big  fuss  so  you  will  not  have  to  go  to 
Mass.  Just  get  up  without  being  told 
to  a dozen  times.  You  do  not  have  to 
walk  miles!  You  just  have  to  walk 
down  the  street  a block  or  two.  You 
might  have  to  catch  a bus  but  that  is 
not  a mile  away  from  you!  . . .” 

Louise  Jardens 

“.  . . I would  go  about  spreading  the 
word  of  God  when  you  give  good 
example  to  those  who  are  doing  wrong. 
And  if  your  friends  ask  you  about  God 
tell  them  a good  anser. 

Philip  Rathy 

“.  . . If  the  missionary  were  to 
suddenly  rush  into  a pagan’s  house  and 
try  to  force  the  pagan  to  change  from 
his  language  and  ways  to  our  language 
and  ways,  the  pagan  would  probably 
get  up  and  leave,  taking  his  family  with 
him.  Missionaries  must  learn  to  know 
and  understand  the  customs  and  cul- 
tures of  the  people  in  order  to  get  along 
with  them  and  to  communicate  with 
them  . . .”  Janet  Griffin 

“.  . . In  Australia  the  natives  believe 
in  idols  and  false  Gods.  The  Indians 
called  God  He-who-knows-it-all.  This 
all  proves  that  about  a quarter  of  the 
worlds  population  (15%)  doesn’t  be- 
lieve or  know  aboud  God  . . .” 

I Duncan  MacDonnell 

I “.  . . When  Christ  said  to  the 
■ apostles  “Go  and  teach  all  nations,”  he 
i meant  just  that.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
I this  teaching,  we  must  first  adjust  to 
other  people’s  customs  . . . 


“It  is  really  not  as  important  to 
convert  people  as  it  is  to  make  sure 
they  understand  what  we  are  trying  to 
make  clear  to  them  . . .” 

Mary  McCaffery 

“Our  country  is  so  rich,  the  wheat 
has  developed  so  much  and  the 
government  just  burns  it.  And  yet 
there  are  people  just  starving  in  China. 
Why  can't  they  do  as  much  in  there 
part  as  to  least  give  the  wheat  to  a 
place  where  it  is  needed.  By  helping 
others  we  can  be  young  Mishenaires. 
...  In  China  the  main  food  is  rice. 
There  for  they  need  a lot  of  wheat . . .” 
Craig  McIntosh 

“.  . . The  work  of  a missionary  is  a 
many  sided  one.  His  first  requirement 
is  to  understand  the  people  he  is  trying 
to  help.  He  should  be  able  to  speak 
their  language  and  know  a little  about 
their  customs  in  order  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  them.  Sometimes  a 
missionary  may  be  greeted  with  some- 
what suspicious  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  natives.  If  he  started  to  preach 
to  them  about  God  right  away  he 
would  probably  get  nowhere,  after  aU, 
who  would  want  to  be  preached  to 
about  a strange  God  when  he  was  dying 
of  starvation.  The  physical  well-being 
of  the  people  entrusted  to  him  is  as 
much  the  missionary’s  concern  as  is 
their  spiritual  welfare.  He  can  only 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  with  what 
has  been  donated  by  others.  Only  after 
having  seen  that  they  are  properly 
cared  for  can  a missionary  help  the 
people  discover  God.  When  people  are 
physically  cared  for,  they  will  be  more 
inclined  to  want  to  learn  about  God 

Monika  Weber 
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Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM  and  Grey  Sisters  examine  hurricane  damage  (left  and  above). 

Paul  Pendergast,  SFM 


"Dy  definition  a hurricane  is  an  in- 
tense  tropical  storm  with  roaring 
winds  rotating  around  its  center,  or 
“eye”  at  seventy-four  miles  per  hour 
3r  stronger.  During  the  late  summer 
md  fall  these  violent  storms  afflict  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of 


Mexico  and  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  century  began  with  the  loss  of 
6,000  lives  in  a single  hurricane.  Many 
lives  are  lost  by  hurricanes  during  each 
succeeding  year  down  to  the  present. 
Many  will  remember  “Hurricane 
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(Below)  Three  generations  of  one  family 
pose  before  their  home,  which  was  later 
totally  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 


Hazel”  of  October  1954;  ninety-five 
dead  and  $252,000,000  damage. 

Last  year.  Hurricane  Betsy,  seemed 
doomed  to  the  open  waters  of  the  north 
Atlantic  after  passing  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  colder  waters  and  climate  of  the 
north  help  to  kill  a hurricane.  But  from 
its  northerly  course  this  hurricane  sud- 
denly veered  sharply,  making  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  south  and  increasing  in  in- 
tensity. The  Bahama  Islands  became 
the  first  land  mass  in  the  path  of 
Betsy’s  southerly  course. 

The  Island  of  Eleuthera  received  the 
full  impact  of  Betsy’s  140-mile-per- 
hour  winds  in  the  northern  and  central 
sections.  Homes  were  destroyed,  boats 
lifted  from  the  sea  and  smashed  high 
on  the  rocky  shores,  farms  were 
covered  with  water  and  many  animals 
perished,  but  there  was  not  a single 
human  life  lost.  Betsy  then  moved  on 
a westerly  course  over  the  central 
Bahamas  to  claim  the  first  life,  a lone 
sailor  and  his  small  boat.  The  future 
course  into  the  United  States  caused 
many  lives  to  be  lost  and  enormous 
property  damage. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  this 
year  we  may  be  spared  from  any 
hurricanes.  It  takes  our  poor  people  a 
long  time  to  recover  from  such  dis- 
asters. Even  after  their  homes  have 
been  rebuilt,  it  may  be  three  to  five 
years  before  their  coconut  trees  can  j 
produce  a full  harvest  again.  And  it , 
will  be  many  long  years  after  that  be-  j 
fore  the  frightening  memory  of  it  all  I 
can  be  erased  from  their  minds. 

Please  join  us  in  our  prayers  to  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  the  patroness  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

“March  comes  in  like  a lion  and 
goes  out  like  a lamb,”  as  the  saying 
goes.  Did  you  ever  imagine  you  were 
asleep  in  the  jungle  and  hear  the 
frightening  roar  of  a lion  just  about 
to  spring  and  eat  you?  Wow!  What 
a fright!  I suppose  it  is  the  howling 
i wind  and  the  blowing  snow  that  makes 
I the  first  part  of  March  so  much  like  a 
I’on. 

Anyway,  towards  the  end  of  March 
the  snow  is  fast  melting  and  the  sun  is 
strong  and  making  the  buds  start  to 
sprout.  That’s  the  part  of  March  that’s 
gentle  like  a lamb.  Who  do  you  want 
to  be  — like  the  March  Lion  roaring 
about  and  making  people  hide  them- 
selves, or  be  like  The  Gentle  Lamb, 
who  makes  other  people  want  to  be 
friendly  and  happy? 

St.  Theresa  wants  her  Buds  to  be 
gentle  and  kind  this  month. 

God  bless,  all  Buds, 

Father  Jim. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

BUD  OF  THE  MONTI 

Micheila  Cameron 

15  Ascot  Avenue, 

Ottawa  6. 

“As  I am  president  of  the  Grade  7 
Student  Council,  I called  a meeting  and 
asked  my  friends  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  help  me  raise  some  money.” 
Patricia  Flesch,  Sudbury,  Ont.  (Good 
raffle  Pat  and  thanks  to  Grade  7.) 

Other  Buds  heard  from  — Joan 
Reilly  and  Jane  Devine,  Prescott,  Ont.; 
Kathleen  Fitzgerald,  St.  John’s  School, 
Whitby,  Ont.;  Karen  McGlynn,  King- 
ston, Ont.;  Christine  Crawford  and 
Judy  Gregory,  Toronto,  Ont. 

“I  am  in  Grade  III.  I have  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  and  a mother 
and  father.”  Sheila  Condon,  Calvert, 
Nfld.  (Thanks  for  the  card  Sheila.) 

“I  am  7 years  old.  I liked  the  man 
who  came  to  visit  us  last  summer.  I 
thank  him  for  the  Shrine  he  sent  me.” 
Matthew  McDonald,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
(That  man  was  a seminarian,  Matthew. 
He  will  be  a missionary  priest  soon.) 
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A L E S S O N 
IN  SUFFERING 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM 


Tt  was  a sunny,  tropical  day  in  June, 
^ and  here  in  the  Philippines,  that 
means  hot.  I had  finished  my  lunch 
and  it  was  time  for  a siesta.  Just  as  I 
was  dozing  off  I heard  a rap  at  my  door 
and  a voice  saying,  “Father,  there  is  a 
sick  person  who  wants  to  confess  her 
sins.” 

As  I opened  the  door,  Leonard,  the 
house  boy  shied  back  and  said  “They 
say  the  person  is  very  sick.  Father.” 
He  had  just  started  to  work  in  the 
rectory  and  was  not  sure  the  white 
priest  would  appreciate  being  disturbed 
during  his  siesta.  I patted  his  head 
reassuringly  and  he  smiled  a big  smile 
of  relief. 

The  two  old  women  who  had  come 
to  get  me  told  me  that  the  person  could 
still  speak  and  wanted  to  receive  Holy 
Communion.  I got  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  struck  off  in  the  Jeep  with 
the  two  old  ladies. 

The  blazing  midday  sun  blinded 
my  sleepy  eyes;  I had  forgotten  my  sun 
glasses.  The  road  was  very  rough, 
full  of  unavoidable  holes  and  stones, 


making  the  ride  very  uncomfortable 
indeed.  It  being  the  dry  season,  the 
road  was  also  very  dusty,  which  added 
to  the  discomfort.  Then  I started  to 
feel  sorry  for  myself.  Not  only  did  I 
have  to  skip  my  siesta,  but  I also  had  to 
put  up  with  all  this.  I wanted  to  light  I 
up  a cigarette  but  felt  that  I could  not, 
out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Sacra- i 
ment.  I really  felt  like  a martyr  then,  j 
We  went  as  far  as  we  could  by 
Jeep  then  walked  through  a coconut 
grove.  The  house  that  the  two  old 
ladies  pointed  out  to  me  was  typically 
Philipino  — built  up  on  stilts  with  a'l 
thatched  roof  and  bamboo  floor  and 
walls.  The  neighbouring  children  came 
running  to  the  house,  as  did  their  | 
mothers,  with  babies  in  arms,  all  to  get! 
a closer  look  at  the  white  priest.  Uponi 
entering  the  house,  I was  greeted': 
respectfully  by  the  family.  l 

I found  the  sick  person  on  a hard 
wooden  bed  in  a small  back  room.  She 
was  about  forty  years  old  and  com*j 
pletely  wasted  away  with  T.B.  The' 
room  was  so  small  that  I could  jusi  i 
stand  by  the  bed.  There  was  a littll 
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shine  to  the  Sacred  Heart  on  the  wall 
over  the  bed  but  there  was  no  place 
upon  which  to  rest  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. I looked  out  into  the  other  room 
and  saw  a little  table  near  the  wall  so  I 
went  for  it,  thinking  of  putting  it  in  the 
doorway.  As  I lifted  it,  it  collapsed. 

I The  legs  were  only  held  together  by  a 
! little  wire  and  the  wire  was  attached  to 
I a nail  on  the  wall.  By  this  time  my 
patience  had  just  about  run  out  so  I just 
put  the  sick-call  kit  on  the  corner  of 
the  bed,  kept  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on 
me  and  proceeded  to  administer  the 
sacraments  the  best  way  I could. 

She  made  a very  good  confession 
and  received  the  last  rites.  When  I 
had  finished  I showed  her  my  crucifix 
and  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  how 
she  should  offer  her  sufferings.  Yes,  I 
[ would  teach  her  how  to  suffer,  but 
ironically,  she  was  to  teach  me.  When 
I told  her  not  to  be  afraid  to  die  be- 
I cause  she  had  received  all  the  sacra- 

Iments  of  the  Church,  she  stopped  me 
cold.  “Fm  not  afraid  to  die,”  she  said. 
T have  been  sick  for  many  years  and 
I for  the  last  two  years  I have  not  been 


I 


able  to  walk,  but  I know  that  all  of  this 
is  the  will  of  God.  If  He  wants  to  take 
me  now,  it  is  up  to  Him.” 

I was  stunned  and  speechless  at  her 
faith.  I had  felt  sorry  for  myself 
because  I was  a bit  tired;  she  was 
exhausted  from  just  trying  to  keep  on 
breathing.  I had  complained  because 
the  ride  over  the  rough  road  was  a bit 
uncomfortable;  her  wasted  body  was 
full  of  sores  from  lying  on  that  hard 
wooden  bed  for  two  years.  Every  breath 
into  her  decayed  lungs  was  a pain  for 
her;  and  I had  thought  myself  a martyr 
because  I could  not  pump  nicotine  into 
my  healthy  lungs. 

She  took  the  crucifix  and  kissed  it. 
Then  she  kissed  both  my  hands  and 
said,  “Thanks  for  coming  Father.”  Her 
sunken  eyes  seemed  to  look  right 
through  me  and  she  smiled  a smile  that 
I will  never  forget. 

I left  the  house  chastised  but  happy 
that  I had  been  chosen  by  God  to  be 
the  instrument  to  put  His  finishing 
touches  on  another  of  His  masterpieces 
of  Grace.  She  would  die  soon,  but  I 
knew  just  where  she  would  go.  ■ 


1 
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A missionary  and  his  "boy"  in  old  China. 


HONEY 

AND 

ONIONS 

Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 

T)  ack  in  the  blissful  Thirties  my  “boy” 
-^and  I were  returning  from  a sick 
call  at  the  South  Gate  in  Sung  Yang, 
China.  We  were  chatting  away  when 
we  met  a man  in  a great  hurry.  He 
rushed  into  a store  and  said  “Mieh 
tang” 

I asked  my  boy  “Does  he  want 
honey  or  a wash  basin?”  My  boy 
assured  me  he  needed  honey  — real 
quick  like.  “Is  that  so?  Well,  I will  buy 
some  also.”  I bought  a jar,  then  I dis- 
covered I had  carried  no  money  to 
pay,  so  was  I embarrassed!  I explained, 
“My  cook  passes  here  every  morning 
and  he  will  bring  you  the  money.” 
That  would  not  do.  No  credit  cards  in 


those  days.  His  boy  would  carry  the 
jar  of  honey  and  would  carry  the 
money  back.  Agreed! 

Before  we  reached  our  alley  I met  a 
farmer  with  three  bunches  of  spring 
onions.  He  was  also  in  a hurry.  Some- 
one was  sick  and  he  needed  money  to 
get  some  kind  of  a cure-all.  “Please 
foreign  gentlemen,  buy  the  onions.”  At 
this  point  we  were  not  far  from  the 
money  drawer  so  I said,  “If  you  come 
down  the  alley  for  two  minutes  you  can 
get  your  money  and  then  be  on  your 
way.”  Then  my  boy  got  all  excited. 
He  pleaded  with  me  not  to  eat  the 
onions  and  the  honey  for  supper.  “And 
if  we  do  — what  happens?”  Then  he 
explained,  “You  bloat  up  and  explode. 
Poor  Father  Morrison  who  is  much 
bigger  than  you  will  cause  a disaster!” 
I told  him  not  to  mind. 

When  we  reached  the  mission  he 
told  everybody  what  had  happened 
and  what  would  probably  happen  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  catechist  got 
wind  of  this  and  dug  up  an  ancient 
book.  He  rushed  to  tell  me,  “Don’t  do 
it.”  I assured  him  that  I was  fairly 
certain  my  mother  gave  me  the  same 
combination  during  my  youth  and  she 
had  no  qualms. 

A big  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the 
church  after  prayers;  everyone  had  his 
eyes  on  poor  Father  Morrison.  I heard 
one  say,  “I  believe  he  is  getting  bigger.” 
They  were  looking  at  him  from  the 
side.  Then  one  young  man  approached 
him,  '‘Sheng-vu  how  do  you  feel” 

“Just  fine,”  he  said. 

“No  abdominal  pains  — no  bloat- 
ing?” 

“Like,  NO.” 

Could  Confucius  be  wrong  on 
this?  H 
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O O L 
U L E S 


NO  one  denies  the  place  of  glory 
held  by  horses  in  the  history  of 
conquest,  be  it  of  war  or  of  the  soil. 
However  a kindly  word  on  behalf  of 
the  mule  might  well  be  in  order, 
especially  where  roads  do  not  exist  and 
missionaries  must  now  and  then  take  to 
I the  saddle  to  minister  to  parishioners 
in  rustic  places. 

■ For  myself,  I am  a confirmed  Willys 
Jeep  fan,  and  only  take  to  the  saddle 
► in  extreme  necessity.  This  preference 
\ on  my  part  leaves  me  as  no  authority 
• Ion  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys.  Yet,  a 
■little  experience  has  changed  a few  of 
I my  views. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  mule’s 
tamous  kick.  Let  me  assure  you  a 
mule  can  kick  an  object  which  is  three 
feet  higher  than  his  back,  with  two 
:eet  at  once.  Older  men  assure  me  the 
nule  can  kick  with  all  four  feet,  in  any 
lirection,  simultaneously.  So  I gave 
nules  a wide  berth  at  first.  Since  then 
have  seen  their  confident  competence 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


on  many  a crag,  and  have  come  to 
prefer  them  to  horses. 

My  first  memorable  lesson  occurred 
during  the  rainy  season,  climbing  a 
series  of  mountains  enroute  to  saying 
Mass  in  a campo.  The  mountainside 
was  quite  sheer,  and  had  been  churned 
to  mud  more  than  knee  deep.  My 
horse  refused  to  descend,  as  he  would 
have  to  do  so  sitting  down.  He  cried 
and  he  danced,  but  he  resisted  the  spur 
and  rein  most  manfully.  Finally  one 
of  the  men  in  the  company,  shoeless 
and  covered  with  mud,  took  the  reins, 
and  skied  down  the  mountain.  The 
incline  was  so  steep  that  when  he  was 
two  feet  in  front  of  the  horse,  his  head 
was  six  feet  below  the  horses’s  hoofs 
...  I checked  it  well,  as  I didn’t  see 
how  a horse  could  descend.  With  the 
horse  bracing  his  feet,  the  man  pulled 
him  down,  assisted  mightily  by  gravity. 
My  attention  was  on  the  crouper,  a 
knee-lock,  and  the  horse’s  mane.  So 
down  he  skied,  the  man  desperately 
keeping  ahead,  because  if  the  horse 
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tumbled,  he  would  fall  from  above  on 
top  of  his  head.  Where  that  would 
leave  me,  I don’t  know  — in  orbit 
likely.  The  mules  in  the  company  took 
this  slide  as  a matter  of  course. 

Another  time  I was  running  a horse 
up  a muddy  stream  bed  when  suddenly 
all  four  hoofs  lost  their  grip,  and 
down  went  the  horse.  Panic  immedi- 
ately seized  him.  A mule  would  not 
have  slipped.  If  he  had  slipped,  he 
wouldn’t  panic.  And  it  is  of  this  cool- 
ness of  mules  that  I want  to  pay  tribute. 

Threading  its  way  across  the  face 
of  a mountain,  skidding  down  or 
crawling  across,  the  mule  will  ever  try 
to  keep  to  the  very  edge  of  the  drop- 
off. Like  a goat,  he  fears  no  height. 
Two  weeks  ago  I was  going  out  to  a 
campo,  trying  vainly  to  get  the  mule  to 
stay  away  from  the  edge.  I took  a 
timid  look  down  along  my  leg,  and 
between  my  foot  and  the  mule,  I saw 
the  bottom  of  a gorge  sixty  feet  below. 
I couldn’t  see  the  path  under  me,  it  was 
much  too  narrow  to  protrude  past  the 
mule’s  stomach.  My  only  consolation 
was  that  if  he  slipped  or  if  the  bank 
gave  way,  he  would  get  killed  for  his 
arrogance,  and  so  get  his  just  deserts. 

The  mule  and  horse  both  have  a 
propensity  to  scrape  their  sides  against 
bushes  (preferably  thorn  bushes), 
fences  (almost  always  of  barbed  wire) 
and  trees.  I don’t  deny  them  this  little 
satisfaction,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  my  leg  is  between  them  and  their 
delightful  scratch.  So  a bit  of  force- 
ful remonstrance  is  necessary,  and 
sometimes  a vengeful  whack  with  a 
switch  follows.  But  I have  never  seen 
a mule  mend  his  ways;  I think  he 
knows  he  is  famous  for  being  stubborn, 
and  glories  in  the  notoriety.  ■ 


TO  THE  SICK  AND  i 
SUFFERING 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  MissionJ 
Society  invites  all  the  sick,  Iame4 
and  Infirm  to  join  with  it  as  mem-J 
bers,  in  the  MISSIONARY  APOS-^ 
TOLATE  OF  THE  SUFFERING. 

This  Apostolatesis  actually  a branch 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  it  has  full  ecclesiastical 
approval.  The  members  share  in  all 
the  Masses,  prayers  and  merits  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers,  while  offering 
their  own  sufferings  for  the  success 
fo  the  Church’s  mission  work.  | 

Those  who  would  like  to  join  may  ! 
write  personally  for  information,  or  i 
they  may  have  someone  else  write  }| 
for  them.  In  either  case,  address  the  j{j 
letter  to:  i| 

Missionary  Apostolate  of  the  Suf-  li 
fering,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  || 
Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
boro, Ont. 
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Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM,  is  a New- 
foundlander ordained  in  1930.  He  has 
held  various  posts  in  our  Society,  in- 
cluding: Vicar  General,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  superior  of  Dominican 
Republic  mission.  He  is  now  writing 
the  history  of  the  Society,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  six  months  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I Remember 

Che  used  to  come  to  the  priest’s  house  in  Monte  Plata,  Dominican 

Republic,  very  often.  Always  in  her  bare  feet,  for  she  had  to  cross 
many  a stream  in  her  long  walk  from  her  country  home  in  El  Bosque. 

On  one  visit  she  made,  she  noticed  the  only  picture  I had  hanging 
on  the  wall  of  my  room  and  asked  me  who  it  was.  I then  knew  just 
enough  Spanish  to  understand  her  question,  but  not  enough  to  answer 
it,  for  I didn’t  know  the  Spanish  word  for  “my  nephew.”  I knew  some 
words  indicating  relationships,  like  uncle  and  grandmother,  so  I 
decided  to  make  a guess  and  use  a Spanish  word  that  might  mean 
nephew,  since  it  sounded  not  too  unlike  the  English  word.  So  I told 
Marie  Flores  that  the  picture  was  of  “mf  nieto.’'  She  gave  such  a start 
that  I hastily  consulted  a dictionary  and  discovered  that  I had  turned 
my  nephew  into  my  grandson! 

That  was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  when  I visited  El  Bosque  for 
Mass  recently  Maria  was  there.  I put  her  on  a chair  right  next  to  the 
altar  — and  gave  a sermon  about  HER.  She  thinks  she’s  100  years  old 
— maybe  she  is.  When  I asked  the  people,  at  Mass  in  the  little  chapel 
built  by  her  son,  to  give  Maria  an  applause  they  did  so  right  heartily. 
And  the  dear  old  soul  merited  it.  She  is  a saintly  woman. 

She  gave  me  a big  hug  when  I was  leaving  El  Bosque  and  cried  in 
real  fine  style,  tearfully  telling  me  she  had  lost  the  rosary  I had  given 
her  many  years  before,  and  would  I give  her  another  to  replace  it. 
Maria  has  since  been  sent  the  best  rosary  I could  find,  by  special 
messenger.  If  I get  to  El  Bosque  again  I’m  sure  to  find  Maria  with  it 
hanging  proudly  around  her  neck,  almost  touching  her  bare  feet.  ■ 

Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM 
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YOU  CAN 
COMPARE 


T 


And  that’s  the  way  it  is  with  building  costs  too. 
You  can’t  compare  those  of  Canada  with  those  of 
mission  countries. 

Sometimes  a church  or  a house  in  a mission 
country  costs  far  less  than  what  the  same  thing 
would  cost  In  Canada. 

In  other  words,  your  money  can  go  further  than 
you  think.  Why  not  contribute  now  to  our  mission 
building  projects? 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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THIS  CERTIFICATE  CAN  BE  YOURS  j 

■ V 

It  is  one  we  send  to  all  perpetual  members  of  the  Scar-  ] 

boro  Lay  Missionary  Union.  And  with  the  certificate,  of 
course,  you  get  the  promise  of  a continual  remembrance 
in  the  prayers,  Masses  and  merits  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  ■ 


You  can  enroll  personally,  or  for  a friend  or  relative,  v 

living  or  dead.  Your  membership  can  be  perpetual,  for  | 

life,  or  for  a single  year.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  our  privi-  J 

lege  to  include  you  in  our  prayers;  and  it  will  be  our  | 

hope  that  God  will  bless  you  always.  f 


,v 

Annual  membership  for  one  person S 1 3 

Life  membership  for  one  person SlO 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased $10  r 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scorboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
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EDITORIAL 


Energy  or  Nervousness? 

Tn  many  of  our  missions  now,  our  priests  meet  university  students 
^ who  have  agreed  to  spend  time  working  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. They  may  be  members  of  the  American  Peace  Corps,  or  of  the 
Canadian  equivalent,  CUSO.  In  either  case,  most  of  them  are  practi- 
cal, efficient  and  dedicated;  a few  are  misfits.  The  misfits  usually 
aren’t  doing  positive  harm  — if  they  were,  they’d  be  sent  home  — 
but  they  are  disillusioned  people  just  waiting  for  their  overseas  term 
to  end. 

Sometimes  it’s  because  they  haven’t  been  able  to  launch  the  great 
reforms  they  had  in  mind  when  they  left  home.  After  all,  if  a young 
man  arrives  in  an  underdeveloped  country,  sees  clearly  the  need  for 
some  social  change,  a sanitation  program  or  an  educational  reform, 
and  then  can’t  do  much  about  it,  he  can  get  frustrated.  And  too  often, 
that’s  the  end  of  his  usefulness. 

It’s  surprising  though  that  students  like  that  aren’t  weeded  out 
before  being  shipped  overseas.  Wouldn’t  you  think  the  authorities 
could  see  that  attitude  in  them  in  college?  I guess  they  spot  a lot  of 
them,  but  still  I was  wondering  about  it  when  I visited  a college 
recently,  so  I asked  about  it.  One  of  the  students  gave  me  what 
seemed  like  a pretty  good  explanation. 

She  said  that  many  college  students  get  greatly  excited  about 
deserving  causes  — they  want  to  parade  in  demonstrations,  or  go 
overseas  to  work  for  others.  But  she  figures  that  while  they  have 
plenty  of  enthusiasm,  they  very  often  don’t  have  a solid  religion  or 
philosophy  to  support  their  fervour.  So  when  something  happens 
overseas  to  take  the  edge  off  their  enthusiasm,  they  have  nothing  to 
fall  back  on.  Result?  They  get  fed  up. 

Among  Catholic  college  students,  for  example,  (according  to  my 
informant)  many  are  anxious  to  parade  for  civil  rights,  but  not  so 
many  parade  to  Mass  in  the  morning;  hundreds  will  turn  out  to  pro- 
test a local  campus  issue,  but  it’s  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  a good  turn- 
out for  a weekend  retreat. 

Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  it  all  makes  sense  to  me  now.  Enthusiasm 
without  roots  is  just  another  name  for  nervousness,  and  under- 
developed countries  have  enough  problems  now  without  importing 
neurotics.  Let’s  hope  for  more  young  men  and  women  who,  with 
their  enthusiasm,  also  have  solid  convictions,  clear  values  and  a sen- 
sible grip  on  the  sources  of  their  spiritual  strength.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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T have  a group  of  young  boys  here  in 
^ Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic, 
who  really  play  baseball  wonderfully 
well  for  their  ages  — thirteen  to  six- 
teen. They  have  a pretty  fair  ball  field, 
too,  at  the  edge  of  town.  I went  down 
to  try  my  hand  with  them  a little  while 


SPEAKING  OF 

BASEBALL... 

Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM 

back,  and  managed  to  impress  them  (I 
think)  by  slamming  out  a good  hit  the 
first  ball  they  pitched  to  me.  Then  I 
retired  — before  they  could  discover 
that  I probably  wouldn’t  connect  even 
once  more  if  they  pitched  me  100 
balls. 

That  night  the  thirteen  boys  who 
make  up  the  team  canie  to  discuss 
their  troubles  with  me.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  a chance  to  play  against 
a visiting  team  from  the  capital,  but 
that  would  mean  the  high  grass  on  the 
ball  field  would  have  to  be  cut,  and 
that,  in  turn,  would  mean  an  expendi- 
ture of  cash  they  didn’t  have,  and 
would  the  Padre  please  come  to  their 
rescue?  Furthermore,  they  sol^nnly 
assured  me  that  not  one  person  in  the 
whole  town  of  3,000  people  was  in- 
terested enough  to  help  them.  I didn’t 
believe  that,  and  told  them  their  ap- 
proach must  be  at  fault. 

So  I told  tiiem,  “You  go  out  right 
now,  scatter  all  over  town,  each  in  a 
particular  street,  and  every  person  you 
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meet  ask  them  for  five  cents  to  aid 
your  ball  team.  In  one  hour  come  back 
here  and  I’ll  contribute  as  much  as  you 
succeed  in  getting.  And  don’t  accept 
more  than  five  cents  from  anyone.” 
Well,  that  little  scheme  cost  the  Padre 
just  four  bucks,  because  it  turned  out 
that  within  an  hour  eighty  people  were 
interested  to  the  extent  of  five  cents 
each.  And  maybe  the  boys  learned  a 
lesson,  too. 

Then  I went  to  work  on  them  with 
another  angle.  When  the  visiting  team 
would  come  to  town  (it  would  be  a 
Sunday),  the  players  were  to  be  in- 
vited first  of  all  to  come  to  Mass,  with 
the  local  team.  All  would  sit  in  the 
front  pews  (normally,  during  Sunday 
Mass  these  kids  sit  on  the  park 
benches  instead  of  in  the  church!) , and 
at  the  Offertory  of  the  Mass  they 
would  bring  all  their  baseball  equip- 
ment and  lay  it  in  front  of  the  altar. 
They  thought  that  was  a great  idea. 
But  it  hasn’t  worked  out  — yet.  Be- 
cause the  visiting  team  never  came  — 
yet.  But  I have  seen  a few  of  those 
boys  at  Mass  since,  which  is  some- 
thing. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  baseball, 
just  this  morning  one  of  the  kids 
brought  to  me  an  old  half  page  of  a 
newspaper  which  he  had  just  picked  up 
in  the  street,  all  dirtied  of  course.  He 
had  noticed  a photograph  in  the  paper 
of  a ball  team.  The  date  on  the  paper 
was  January  11,  1964,  and  the  picture 
illustrated  an  article  commemorating 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  Domi- 
nican Republic’s  own  World  Series  of 
the  year  1948  — an  event  that  will  be 
long  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
sport  in  this  country,  for  this  reason: 
The  photograph  showed  the  champion- 


ship team  from  Santiago  (the  second  ?■ 
largest  city  in  the  Republic),  taken  on 
the  Sunday  morning  of  January  11,  - 
1948,  just  before  a double-header  ' 
against  the  champs  from  Barrahona,  in  ^ 
the  south,  for  the  National  Champion- 
ship. 

The  eighteen  Santiago  champs 
shown  in  that  photo,  among  them  the 
cream  of  ballplayers  in  the  Republic, 
all  died  that  afternoon,  together  with 
fifteen  other  persons,  officials  of  the 
ball  league,  etc.  — when  their  plane 
crashed,  with  no  survivors,  while  re- 
turning to  their  home  city  in  the  north. 

President  Trujillo  decreed  three 
days  of  national  mourning  for  the  dead 
athletes.  The  crash  occurred  in  a 
place  called  Rio  Verde  in  the  parish 
of  Yamasa  where  Fr.  Jack  Mclver, 
SFM,  was  then  pastor.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  people  to  reach  the  scene  in 
the  mountains.  Today  a monument 
marks  the  site  of  the  disaster. 

There  followed  an  investigation,  and 
several  Americans  were  among  the  in- 
vestigators. When  they  reached 
Yamasa,  on  their  way  to  the  crash  site, 
about  the  only  decent  place  they  could 
put  up  for  the  night  was  with  the 
priests  in  Yamasa.  Father  Mike  Dwyer 
was  assistant  to  Fr.  Mclver,  and  as  the 
Americans  sat  in  the  (then)  rather 
ramshackle  parish  house  they  tried  to 
find  out  from  Fr.  Dwyer  why  two  such 
fine-looking  and  apparently  cultured 
men  as  the  priests  could  possibly  live 
in  such  a place.  Surely,  they  must  have 
been  banished  there  for  some  crime  or 
other!  Trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
their  mystery,  one  of  the  visitors  ven- 
tured with:  “You  needn’t  be  ashamed 
to  tell  us.  Father;  we’re  no  angels  our- 
selves!” ■ 
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THE  LOW  COST  OF  DYING 

Tn  recent  years  much  has  been  written  about  the  rising  cost  of  funeral  services. 
^ The  movie  entitled  “The  Loved  One”  is  a bitter  satire  on  the  subject.  The  costs, 
in  this  country,  do  seem  high,  when  compared  with  those  of  our  missions. 

In  Japan,  most  everyone,  including  Catholics,  is  cremated,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  a funeral.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  space  and  the  danger  of  an  epidemic. 
In  Latin  America,  where  the  Catholic  Church  makes  the  rules,  cremation  is  out, 
because  of  the  high  respect  for  the  human  body. 

The  survivors,  however,  show  great  ingenuity  in  keeping  down  the  expenses. 
The  coffin  is  a roughly  hewn  box  painted  red,  and  still  wet.  It  has  no  silk  lining 
or  brass  handles.  There  is  no  costly  carriage  or  automobile,  but  just  the  pall- 
bearers, all  voluntary,  who  really  earn  their  title  by  literally  carrying  the  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  or  on  a makeshift  litter.  No  neighbour  would  dream  of  refusing 
to  act  as  pallbearer,  because  he  might  have  to  ask  for  the  same  favour  himself 
some  day. 

A token  fee  of  $2.00  is  the  charge  for  a death  certificate,  and  as  far  as  a plot 
in  the  town  graveyard,  it’s  usually  first  come,  first  served.  Plots  are  used  and 
re-used,  with  the  bones  from  the  previous  corpses  ending  up  in  a central  common 
grave  as  the  years  go  by,  unless  the  family  has  a cement  box  of  its  own. 
i Most  Latin  Americans,  however,  are  quite  anxious  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
i Church  burial,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  be.  The  priests  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
j eign  Mission  Society  spend  many  hours  performing  funerals,  and  frequently 
! receive  no  fee  whatsoever.  It  is  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy  . . . “He 
! shall  cast  death  down  headlong  forever;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  wipe  away  tears 
j from  every  face.”  (Isaias  XXV,  8)  B 
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Fr.  Wm.  Schultz,  SFM,  displays  his  2000-year-old  kamekan  — coffin. 


THE  GLORIOUS 
NAME  OF  SCHULTZ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

“"NJo  Schultz  ever  amounted  to  anything.”  The  man  who 
made  that  remark  could  get  away  with  it  because  his 
name  was  Schultz  — Father  Schultz,  a Redemptorist  priest 
who  preached  a retreat  to  the  students  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  in  1949.  Listening  to  Fr.  Schultz  was  a 
student  named  Bill  Schultz,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
inspired  by  the  remark  and  who  perhaps  at  that  time  resolved 
to  bring  some  overdue  credit  to  the  glorious  name  of  Schultz. 

Bill  Schultz  was  ordained  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 


I 


i 

I 


lli. 
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Society  in  1952,  and  the  following  year 
was  sent  to  Japan  where  he  is  now  a 
pastor  in  the  city  of  Fukuoka,  Kyushu. 
It’s  a little  early  to  say  that  the  world’s 
Schultz  population  is  now  basking  in 
the  glory  that  Fr.  Bill  has  brought  to  it, 
but  in  his  own  way  he  is  doing  things 
that  no  Schultz  before  him  ever  did  — 
things  that  may  permanently  affect  a 
course  of  events  in  at  least  one  small 
corner  of  the  world. 

Briefly,  Fr.  Schultz  is  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Japanese  people  in  his  dis- 
trict that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  Japanese.  Probably  none  of  them 
ever  thought  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  it,  but  they  may  have  suspected 
that  the  Catholic  Church  thought  so. 
For  centuries,  the  Church  in  that  part 
of  the  world  has  overlooked  the  beauty 
and  significance  of  many  Japanese 
customs. 

In  asking  Buddhists  and  Shintoists 
to  come  to  the  Church,  She  has  ex- 
pected them  to  give  up  practices  that 
are  part  of  their  way  of  life  — not  as 
pagans,  but  as  Japanese.  The  Church 
has  apparently  not  clearly  distin- 
guished the  essence  of  non-Christian 
religions  from  the  cultural  expressions 
of  people  who  accept  those  religions. 
As  a result,  Japanese  converts  to 
Catholicism  have  found  no  place  in  the 
Church  for  most  of  their  cultural  prac- 
tices. And  what  other  conclusion  could 
they  draw  but  that  the  Catholic 
Church  sees  something  improper  in 
Japanese  customs  — and  perhaps  in 
people  who  observe  them? 

In  a modest  way,  Fr.  Schultz  is  try- 
ing to  remedy  the  situation.  He  wants 
to  bring  into  the  parish  life  of  his  Cath- 
olic people  the  customs  they  have 
grown  up  with. 


Fr.  Schultz’s  attempts  to  blend 
Catholic  liturgy  and  Japanese  customs 
have  resulted  in  some  “unusual  goings- 
on”  in  his  parish.  The  first  evidence  a 
visitor  might  see  of  this  is  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  church.  Off  to  the  left  side 
stands  a cabinet  about  four  feet  high 
on  a stand  about  half  that  height.  Be- 
hind the  cabinet  there  is  a four- 
panelled  folding  screen  on  which  are 
hung  eighty-five  small  wooden  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  that  many  Japan- 
ese people.  The  tablets  are  a “take-off” 
of  Japanese  Buddhist  Ihai — memorial 
tablets  for  the  dead.  The  eighty-five 
names  represent  departed  parishioners, 
and  their  relatives  and  friends  for 
whom  the  people  are  asked  to  pray. 

The  cabinet  itself,  called  an  O-Kot- 
sudo,  is  a container  for  the  ashes  of 
those  who  have  died  and  been  cre- 
mated. The  ashes  are  placed  in  small 
religuaries,  arranged  on  the  cabinet 
shelves.  After  Mass  each  Sunday,  the 
cabinet  doors  are  opened  while  the 
priest  and  people  offer  special  prayers 
for  their  departed  friends  and  relatives. 

Because  of  the  crowded  conditions 
in  Japan  and  the  scarcity  of  land  avail- 
able for  burial  grounds,  most  bishops 
readily  grant  the  necessary  permission 
for  Catholics  to  be  cremated.  Follow- 
ing the  cremation  ceremony  in  Fr. 
Schultz’s  parish,  the  ashes  are  brought 
to  the  church  for  the  funeral  Mass. 
They  are  placed  on  top  of  the  cata- 
falque with  a picture  of  the  deceased 
and  a container  for  burning  incense. 
When  the  priest  finishes  the  prayers  of 
the  funeral  service,  the  people  (as  they 
would  in  a Buddhist  service)  individu- 
ally put  incense  in  the  burner.  Follow- 
ing that,  Fr.  Schultz  transfers  the  ashes 
to  the  cabinet  where  they  remain. 
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During  the  year,  there  are  certain 
days  when  Fr.  Schultz  holds  special 
services  for  the  dead.  Among  these  are 
three  in  July  called  the  O-Bon,  when 
the  Japanese  non-Christians  honour 
their  dead.  Fr.  Schultz  has  devised 
Christian  ceremonies  that  closely 
parallel  the  centuries-old  Japanese  cus- 
toms, even  though  those  customs  had 
their  origin  in  Buddhism.  Ceremonial 
fires,  for  example,  play  a big  part  in 
the  Japanese  death  rituals;  they  are  of 
no  particular  help  to  the  dead,  but  they 
create  an  atmosphere  which,  to  Japan- 
ese thinking,  contributes  to  the  occa- 
sion — perhaps  in  the  same  way  that  a 
Christmas  tree  contributes  to  our  emo- 
tional observance  of  the  Nativity. 

Well,  if  the  Japanese  like  fires,  Fr. 
Schultz  would  give  them  one.  He 
lighted  a ceremonial  fire  outside  the 
church  during  last  year’s  O-Bon  and 
assembled  his  people  around  it.  He  in- 
vited a Japanese  priest  to  preach  on  the 
occasion,  and  after  the  sermon  every- 
one entered  the  church,  in  procession, 
for  a memorial  service  before  the 
O-Kotsudo. 

Even  the  decoration  on  the  O-Kot- 
sudo  is  significant.  It  combines  the 
cross  with  lotus  blossoms.  The 
Buddhists  use  the  lotus  blossom  as  a 
symbol  of  their  own  religion;  just  as 
the  lotus  floats  on  the  surface  of  a 
pond,  no  matter  what  filth  or  stagna- 
tion there  may  be  in  the  water,  so  the 
true  Buddhist  is  supposed  to  live  above 
the  problems  and  corruption  of  this 
world,  on  a higher  level  of  detachment. 
Fr.  Schultz  believes  the  cross  can  easily 
be  incorporated  into  such  a pattern  of 
religious  thinking. 

Fr.  Schultz  is  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  the  ideal  Catholic  Church 
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Requiem  Mass  preparations  for  John  XXIII 
— with  incense  bowl  before  his  picture. 


for  Japan  would  be  a Buddhist  temple 
with  a cross  on  the  roof.  And  he  knows 
too  that  in  his  efforts  to  adapt  to  local 
culture,  he  may  have  slightly  missed 
the  true  religious  sentiments  of  his 
people.  But  he  feels  that  if  he  can 
encourage  them  to  bring  their  customs 
into  their  worship  of  God,  they  will 
themselves  later  refine  them  and  thus 
develop  liturgical  forms  that  are  truly  , 
Christian  and  truly  Japanese.  | 

It  is  important  to  Fr.  Schultz  also  to  j ' 
have  his  ideas  on  cultural  adaptation 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  : 
parish.  He  wants  them  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  refined  by  a representative 
sample  of  Japanese  thinking,  and  he 
hopes  that  the  practices  that  survive 
such  a test  may  be  applied  in  many  i 


The  cabinet  (0-Kotsudo)  contains  the  ashes  of  deceased  parishioners  or  their  relatives;  the 
tablets  bear  the  names  of  those  deceased  for  whom  parishioners  are  asked  to  pray. 


other  parishes.  For  these  reasons,  he 
invites  other  priests,  especially  Japan- 
ese, to  attend  liturgical  functions  in  his 
church. 

? A wedding  in  Fr.  Schultz’s  church  is 
I another  “slightly  different”  affair.  It  is 
I only  during  the  past  sixty  to  seventy 
years,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
i Christianity,  that  the  Buddhist  and 
^ Shinto  religions  have  introduced  pub- 
" lie  wedding  ceremonies.  Previously  the 
wedding  consisted  in  having  the  bride 
: and  groom  share  a meal  in  the  home  of 
the  groom.  The  significant  moment  in 
the  meal  came  when  the  couple  ex- 
changed small  cups  of  Japanese  wine 
called  sake.  When  public  ceremonies 
were  introduced,  the  exchange  of  sake 
was  retained  as  an  important  element. 


Of  course,  nothing  like  that  has  ever 
been  a part  of  the  Catholic  marriage 
ritual,  but  in  Fr.  Schultz’s  parish,  it  is 
now. 

The  sake  pots  and  cups  he  uses  for 
the  ceremony  were  purchased  at  a 
Buddhist  religious  goods  store,  and  at 
the  wedding  they  are  kept  on  a small 
table  in  the  sanctuary  to  be  used  at  the 
end  of  the  regular  ritual.  There  is  a 
sake  pot  for  the  bride,  and  one  for  the 
groom.  There  are  also  three  small 
“cups”  which  are  built  much  more  like 
shallow  saucers.  When  the  time  comes, 
the  groom  takes  the  first  cup  and  a 
server  pours  a little  sake  into  it.  He 
takes  a sip,  offers  it  to  his  wife  who 
also  takes  a sip  before  returning  it  to 
him  for  the  final  sip.  She  then  takes  the 
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second  cup  and  follows  the  same 
routine  after  the  server  has  filled  it 
from  her  pot.  The  same  ritual  is  fol- 
lowed again  with  the  third  cup,  the 
groom  taking  the  first  sip.  Finally,  the 
parents  of  the  married  couple  enter  the 
sanctuary  and  exchange  sake  drinks. 
And  with  that,  the  wedding  ceremony 
ends. 

Last  New  Year’s,  Fr.  Schultz  came 
up  with  another  attempt  to  adapt  to 
local  customs.  The  Japanese  tradi- 
tio4ially  decorate  their  homes  for  New 
Year’s  and  exchange  a rice  paste  called 
mochi.  The  cakes  of  mochi  are  also 
frequently  used  with  fruit  and  other 
foods  as  decorations.  They  symbolize 
the  hope  for  material  prosperity.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  never  objected  to 
having  people  pray  for  material  help 
from  God,  so  Fr.  Schultz  set  up  in  his 
sanctuary  a small  New  Year’s  display, 
consisting  of  three  cakes  of  mochi,  an 
orange  and  some  decoration  on  a small 
table. 

Whenever  the  people  came  to 
church,  they  were  reminded  by  sym- 
bols they  had  known  as  pagans,  to  pray 
to  the  true  God  for  the  prosperity  they 
hoped  for  through  the  New  Year. 

Foreign  visitors  to  Japan  might  sus- 
pect that  all  customs  imported  from 
Western  cultures  are  unattractive  to 
the  Japanese.  Fr.  Schultz  says  this  is 
not  so.  For  example,  the  use  of  organ 
music  in  the  liturgy  is  of  definite 
Western  origin,  but  it  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  Japanese.  Their  own 
musical  instruments,  even  those  they 
use  in  religious  rituals,  are  not  de- 
signed to  accompany  singers.  As  a 
result,  organs  are  extensively  used  in 
Japanese  Catholic  churches. 


The  same  is  true  of  church  pews.  In 
most  Japanese  temples,  there  are  no 
pews;  they  have  tatami  (straw)  mats 
on  which  the  people  squat.  Generally, 
this  is  not  an  uncomfortable  position  ! 
for  the  Japanese.  But  now  that  so  | 
many  of  them  dress  in  Western  clothes,  | 
they  find  pews  more  practical  for  ser- 
vices which  involve  frequent  changes 
from  standing,  sitting  or  kneeling  posi- 
tions. 

In  their  choice  of  statues  and  pic- 
tures for  Church  decoration,  the 
Japanese  do  not  usually  appreciate  at- 
tempts to  make  Christ  or  the  Blessed 
Virgin  look  Japanese.  Knowing  that  it 
is  unrealistic,  the  Japanese  sometimes 
see  it  as  a Western  attempt  to  humour 
them.  They  do,  however,  like  their 
own  styles  of  painting  and  they  fre- 
quently use  them  to  achieve  brilliant 
effects  in  church  decoration. 

Fr.  Schultz  is  continually  watching 
for  further  chances  to  combine  Japan-  | 
ese  customs  and^  Catholic  liturgy.  One  3 
of  his  hopes  for  the  future  is  to  build  ; 
a purification  stand  in  front  of  his  1 
church.  The  Japanese  have  always  1 
been  strong  on  cleansing  rituals.  At  the  1 
entrance  to  a Buddhist  temple  or  a 
Shinto  shrine  in  Japan,  there  is  most  ; 
often  a container  of  water  with  one  or 
several  taps  or  ladles  to  allow  people  : 
to  wash  their  hands  before  entering  j 
the  building  to  worship.  As  Fr.  Schultz  ^ 
says,  “It’s  not  that  their  hands  are  i 
dirty,  but  the  washing  makes  them  feel 
they  have  properly  prepared  them- » 
selves  for  something  that  calls  for  spe- 
cial reverence.” 


It  is  not  strictly  a religious  custom 
either.  They  perform  a ceremonial 
washing  for  the  same  reason  before 
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! The  decoration  is  tied  to  the  sake  pot  to 
' distinguish  the  bride's  and  groom's, 

I they  enter  a tea  house  for  the  tradi- 
tional Japanese  Tea  Ceremony.  And 
even  in  restaurants  today,  before  the 
; customer  is  offered  a menu,  he  is  first 
: served  a steaming  hot  napkin  to 
I “purify”  his  hands.  In  Japan,  cleanli- 
ness is  not  identified  with  any  particu- 
lar religion;  it  is  a national,  cultural 
I tradition.  For  these  reasons,  Fr. 

: Schultz  would  like  to  install  the  purifi- 
! cation  equipment  in  front  of  his 
: church.  Even  admitting  that  the  pre- 
paration it  offers  for  prayer  is  largely 
an  emotional  one,  the  fact  is  that  the 
j Japanese  are  more  emotional  in  their 
I ' religion  than  we  are  — so  why  not 
; adapt  the  liturgy  to  this  difference  in 
^ their  personality? 

I The  rest  of  our  Scarboro  Fathers 


working  in  Japan  share  Fr.  Schultz’s 
enthusiasm  for  cultural  adaptation,  but 
unfortunately  they  have  not  all  had  his 
opportunities  to  study  the  problems  it 
involves.  In  1961,  after  seven  years  in 
Japan,  Fr.  Schultz  enrolled  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  to  begin 
two  years  of  study  in  Japanese  culture 
and  Oriental  philosophy.  Graduating 
with  a Master’s  degree,  he  returned  to 
Japan  in  1963. 

On  his  return,  he  was  assigned  to 
Fukuoka,  where  among  other  things, 
he  teaches  English  to  some  local  uni- 
versity professors.  The  professors  hap- 
pen to  be  geologists,  and  their  interest 
in  English  combined  with  Fr.  Schultz’s 
interest  in  geology  has  lead  to  an  inter- 
esting and  mutually  profitable  associa- 
tion. Fr.  Schultz  has  at  times  joined  the 
professors  on  field  trips  and  has  un- 
earthed articles  that  tie  in  significantly 
with  his  interest  in  Japanese  culture. 
One  of  his  field-trip  souvenirs  is  a 
2,000-year-old  burial  urn.  Having  dug 
up  the  pieces,  he  brought  them  back  to 
his  house  where  he  reassembled  them 
and  glued  them  into  position. 

He  also  has  in  his  collection:  some 
pottery  chips  — 7,000  years  old;  some 
arrow  heads  and  utensil  fragments  — 
5,000  years  old;  and  a couple  of  fossils 
— about  70,000,000  years  old. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  a Japanese 
Catholic  church  as  it  will  appear  sev- 
eral years  from  now.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  picture  Fr.  Schultz’s  as  it 
will  appear.  But  with  his  academic 
background,  his  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems, his  experience  in  the  country  and 
his  unpredictable  imagination,  Fr.  Bill 
Schultz  will  always  be  someone  to 
watch  for  “the  latest”  in  cultural  adap- 
tation. ■ 
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Children  of  St.  Vincent  enjoy  reading  magazines  sent  to  Fr.  Matte  from  Canada. 


YOUR  MAGAZINES  AT  WORK 

William  Matte,  SFM 


ather,  I was  reading  ...” 

How  often  during  the  past 
years  have  we  of  the  St.  Vincent  mis- 
sion been  greeted  by  these  words,  not 
only  by  Catholics  but  by  non-Catholics 
as  well.  They  demonstrate,  once  again, 
that  a magazine  will  frequently  gain 
entry  into  a home  where  the  efforts  of 
priest,  or  sister,  or  lay  apostle  will  fail. 

Sometimes  those  who  come  to  us 
are  lapsed  Catholics  who  address  a 
priest  for  the  first  time  in  years.  In 
such  a case  the  missionary  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  gain 
his  confidence  and  reintroduce  him  to 
solid  Catholic  practice.  At  other  times 
it  is  a non-Catholic  whose  admiration 
and  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  an 
article  he  has  read  in  a Catholic 
periodical.  Again,  this  contact  with  the 
priest  often  results  in  instruction  and 
conversion. 


A word  of  sincere  thanks,  therefore, 
to  our  friends  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  who  have  sent  this  reading  ma- 
terial to  us.  Literally,  tons  of  it  have 
arrived  and  we  hope  will  continue  to 
arrive.  Soon  we  hope  to  send  a letter 
to  all  donors.  In  the  meantime  we 
assure  you  that  you  are  sharing 
actively  in  our  apostolate.  Need  we  i 
assure  you  of  Christ’s  reward? 

A few  practical  hints  when  mailing  j 
magazines: 

1.  Write  sender’s  name  and  address  i 
clearly. 

2.  Mark  package  “used  magazines 

only.”  j 

3.  Do  not  roll  magazines;  send  theml 

flat.  This  helps  greatly  in  storage!  ^ 
and  distribution.  j 

4.  No  custom’s  declaration  is  neces-n 

sary.  j 

Christ’s  blessing  on  you  all.  ■ 1 j 
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mission 


Rev.  Ronald  Bates,  SFM,  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  has  been  named  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  mission  of  St. 
Vincent.  Father  Bates  is  a graduate  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Anti- 
gonish,  N.S.,  and  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  on 
Dec.  20,  1958. 

Since  1960,  he  has  worked  in  vari- 
ous parishes  in  St.  Vincent,  and  last 
year  was  transferred  to  the  island  of 
St.  Lucia  (which  is  part  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent mission) . 

Fr.  Bates  succeeds  Fr.  John  Kelly, 


SFM,  of  Eganville,  Ont.,  whose  five- 
year  term  expired  on  March  1. 

Eleven  Scarboro  Fathers  are  pre- 
sently assigned  to  the  mission  of  St. 
Vincent.  ■ 

A recent  survey  conducted  in  three 
large  Tokyo  parishes  by  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  showed: 

To  the  question  “What  do  you  know 
about  the  church  in  your  neighbor- 
hood?” 76.7  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents answered  that  they  knew  the 
location  of  the  church,  half  of  them 
through  passing  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
other  half  through  posters,  friends, 
handbills,  etc.  42.6  per  cent  had  been 
at  church  before,  most  of  them  at  the 
time  of  church  services,  such  as 
funerals  for  Christian  parents,  etc. 
21.8  per  cent  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  church.  ■ 

Following  the  assassination  of  Fr. 
Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  last  June,  there  was 
established  in  his  memory  a burse  for 
the  edupation  of  future  priests.  So  far, 
almost  $5,000  have  been  contributed. 
Our  sincere  thanks.  ■ 

In  your  charity  you  are  asked  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  Louis 
Toth,  who  died  suddenly  and  recently 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Fr.  Peter  Toth,  SFM,  professor  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  ■ 
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A Christian  Retirem 


Many  elderly  people  live  on  the  in- 
come they  now  receive  from  their 
life  savings.  They  do  not  want  to 
draw  on  those  savings,  because  by 
investing  the  money,  they  are  as- 
sured of  a steady  regular  income  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Some  of  those  people  would  like 
to  help  the  missions  with  their  sav- 
ings, and  in  fact  they  would  do  so  if 
they  could  still  be  assured  of  the 
steady  income  they  need  to  live  on. 
This  is  where  a Scarboro  Annuity 
can  come  in.  It  gives  people  a 
chance  to  help  the  missions,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  assures  them  of 
a regular  income  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  — even  if  they  live  to  be  a hun- 
dred or  more. 

How  does  a Scarboro  Annuity 
work?  Let’s  take  an  example:  John 
Jones  has  retired  and  he  gets  a pen- 
sion from  his  company.  But  the  pen- 
sion is  not  enough  for  him  to  live  on. 
He  has  $10,000  in  savings,  but  he 
does  not  like  to  draw  on  this  be- 
cause it  would  soon  be  used  up.  So 
he  invests  it  and  spends  only  the 
interest  it  brings.  He  would  like  to 
help  the  missions,  but  apparently  he 


can’t. 

But  wait  a minute!  There  Is  a way 
he  can  help  the  missions  and  still  be 
guaranteed  a regular  income.  He  can 
give  his  money  to  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  and  In  return 
the  Society  will  Immediately  begin 
sending  him  a certain  percentage  of 
his  donation,  at  regular  intervals. 
The  exact  amount  will  depend  on  his 
age;  it  could  be  anywhere  from 
6V2%  to  12%.  In  other  words,  on 
$10,000,  if  he  were  seventy  years 
old,  he  would  receive  $850  a year;  . 
if  he  were  eighty,  his  return  would* 
be  $1,200  each  year.  On  an  annuity  ■ 
of  $500,  which  is  the  minimum,  the  ‘ 
return  would  of  course  be  smaller^ 
but  still  impressive. 

An  annuity,  therefore,  means  mak- 
ing a gift  to  the  missions  but  receiv- 
ing a regular,  guaranteed  payment 
from  the  gift.  And  normally,  this  wilF: 
be  a much  larger  return  than  a per-j; 
son  could  get  by  leaving  the  moneyl 
in  the  bank  or  in  bonds.  ^ 

Recently  we  had  a letter  from  a 
woman  who  took  out  an  annuity,  and 
she  told  us  how  happy  she  was  with 
the  arrangement.  She  said:  “Ij 
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nt  Plan 


always  wanted  to  help  the  missions. 
Now,  with  my  annuity,  I have  some 
of  my  money  where  I would  want  it 
to  be  when  I pass  away.  And  I still 
have  that  nice  cheque  coming  in 
every  month.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  annuity 
is  that  it  eliminates  many  difficulties 
in  settling  your  estate,  since  it  in- 
volves no  inheritance  tax,  no  ad- 
ministration costs  and,  of  course,  no 
publicity. 


Finaliy,  the  so-called  "interest” 
from  your  annuity  is,  in  most  cases, 
not  considered  to  be  income  but  a 
return  of  principal,  and  therefore  It 
Is  not  taxable,  in  a few  cases,  how- 
ever, a small  part  of  the  return 
would  be  taxed,  the  exact  amount 
depending  on  your  age  when  you 
took  out  the  annuity. 

For  more  information  on  this  truly 
Christian  Retirement  Plan,  clip  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today  to: 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Dear  Fathers: 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity  Plan.  I understand 
that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  

1 P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive  from  a specific 
donation,  please  indicate  below: 


Amount 


Your  age 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 


Part  One 

^atholic  schools  in  Japan  are  finding 
^ it  increasingly  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  of 
their  need  for  help. 

Japan  is  the  most  advanced  and 
rapidly  progressing  country  in  Ask.  In 
1963,  the  national  income  reached  a 
total  of  $525.00  per  capita,  below 
Western  standards  but  well  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  Asia,  and  250%  more  than 
the  national  income  figure  for  1946. 

In  1961,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  there  were  more 
job  opportunities  than  there  were  job 
applications.  And  from  1960  to  1964 
there  was  a 34%  increase  in  general 
employment.  By  1964,  the  average 
earnings  for  men  in  Japan  was  almost 
$120.00  a month,  a 75%  increase  over 
the  1953  figure. 

With  these  wages,  and  benefits  such 
as  those  enjoyed  by  98%  of  the 
population  through  the  government 
health  insurance  system,  an  average 
Japanese  urban  family  is  now  able  to 
save  about  20%  of  its  income.  Of 
course,  most  families  spend  a good 
part  of  that  on  conveniences  such  as 
TV,  enjoyed  now  in  80%  of  the  homes 
in  the  country,  even  though  it  was  only 
introduced  to  Japan  in  1952. 

Japan’s  growing  prosperity  is  re- 
flected in  almost  everything:  in  the 
fantastic  number  of  cars  on  the  streets; 
the  overwhelming  concentrations  of 
heavy  industry;  the  increasing  number 
of  ultra-modern  buildings  and  roads; 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

and  the  excellence  of  many  of  its 
institutions. 

As  Western  Catholics  see  more  and 
more  evidence  of  Japan’s  increasing 
affluence,  they  may  wonder  why  they 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church  in  that  country,  i 
And  when  they  see  pictures  of  its  ; 
clean,  modern,  sometimes  very  expen- 
sive, Catholic  schools,  they  may  won-  | 
der  why  they  should  be  giving  the  ; 
Japanese  what  they  very  often  cannot  |, 
yet  have  for  themselves.  | 

The  Catholic  school  question  in  i* 
Japan  can  only  be  understood  against  | 
the  background  of  the  general  situa-  L 
tion  of  education  in  that  country.  | 

Japan’s  educational  system  is  com- 
plete, in  that  ita  offers  everyone  the  ' 
opportunity  to  advance  continually  in  i 
academic  studies.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion comprises  six  years  of  elementary  i 
school  and  three  years  of  junior  high  j 
school.  But  beyond  that,  three  years  of  - 
senior  high  school  and  a complete  uni- 
versity program  are  also  available. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  At  present, 
over  60%  of  the  graduates  from  junior 
high  school  go  on  to  senior  high  j 
school,  and  it  should  reach  70%  by 
1970.  About  20%  of  the  senior  high  ji 
school  graduates  go  on  to  university  j 
and  this  percentage  also  is  increasing,  j i 
Some  of  the  country’s  leading  senior 
high  schools  send  100%  of  their  n 
graduates  on  to  university.  j 
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Nanzan  University's 
buildings,  Nagoya, 
reflect  the  modernity 
of  Japan's  schools. 


In  all  of  Japan’s  educational  insti- 
tutions, standards  are  extremely  high, 
both  in  the  content  of  the  courses  and 
the  quality  of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  people 
place  an  extremely  high  value  on 
school  education,  because  it  often  has 
a much  stronger  and  more  lasting  in- 
fluence than  family  or  religious  educa- 
tion. For  Japanese  children  of  high- 
school  age,  school  becomes  the  centre 
of  their  lives.  Most  of  their  day  is  spent 
there  and  even  on  holidays,  organized 
school  activities  are  numerous  and  in- 
tensive. 

Because  of  this  and  the  resulting 
minimal  influence  of  family  life,  many 
parents  feel  they  have  done  their  duty 
towards  their  children  if  they  place 
them  in  good  schools.  Consequently, 
parents  become  involved  in  a never- 
ending  search  for  good  schools,  and 
schools  continually  strive  for  the  excel- 
lence that  will  win  them  a reputation. 

A boys’  senior  high  school  is  ulti- 
mately judged  by  one  standard  only 
— the  number  of  graduates  it  is  able 
to  place  in  the  “best”  universities.  And 


these  statistics  are  prominently  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  every  year. 
The  “best”  universities  are  first,  the 
public  universities.  Then  follow  some 
private  universities  of  long  standing, 
and  finally  come  the  other  private  uni- 
versities. 

The  only  way  for  a relatively  new 
private  university  (e.g.  a Catholic  one) 
to  break  into  the  “best”  category,  is  to 
gradually  build  up  a tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  the  quality  of  its  graduates  and 
the  content  of  its  courses. 

Boys’  junior  high  schools  are  judged 
less  seriously  but  still  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion is  the  number  of  graduates  they 
place  in  the  “best”  senior  high  schools. 

Girls’  schools  are  judged  somewhat 
differently.  Japanese  girls  are  usually 
more  interested  in  the  social  assets  that 
come  with  graduation  from  certain 
schools  having  a “name”  or  offering  a 
wider,  more  liberal  education. 

The  problem  this  situation  creates, 
especially  regarding  boys’  schools,  can 
be  seen  in  the  number  of  applications 
received  each  year  by  the  best  univer- 
sities. Some  receive  so  many  that  they 
can  accept  only  one  out  of  every  thirty. 
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Good  Samaritan  Girls'  'i 
High  School,  Sasebo,  c 
is  older,  but  still 
modern  in  its  facili- 
ties  and  equipment. 


Many  students  who  are  not  accepted, 
rather  than  go  to  a less  respected  uni- 
versity, will  spend  a year  or  more  at- 
tending an  intermediary  institution 
where  they  can  keep  up  their  studies 
until  they  are  able  to  try  again  for 
admission  to  the  school  of  their  choice. 
Often  not  more  than  30%  of  the  first- 
year  students  at  a good  university  will 
have  been  accepted  directly  from  sen- 
ior high  school.  The  rest  will  have 
added  a year  or  more  to  their  educa- 
tion, in  some  intermediate  institution. 

A university,  then,  must  be  con- 
sidered “good”  to  attract  the  calibre  of 
students  and  teachers  that  can  make  it, 
in  fact  “good.”  And  high  schools  must 
be  good  to  deserve  that  their  graduates 
be  accepted  for  admission  by  the  re- 
spected universities.  Parents,  hoping 
their  children  will  eventually  attend  a 
good  university,  seek  out  only  good 
high  schools. 

Even  if  a student  never  goes  on  to 
university,  his  hopes  for  a good  job 
often  depend  on  the  calibre  of  the  high 
school  he  attended.  Then,  too,  having 


a child  in  a good  school  at  any  level 
adds  to  the  social  standing  of  the  * 
family,  and  it  may  also  have  advan- 
tages for  the  student  in  later  life. 

The  traditional  system  by  which 
schools  are  evaluated  in  Japan  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  Catholic  schools  ' 
to  break  into  the  ranks  of  those  that 
are  respected.  But,  among  other  things, 
two  current  educational  problems  may 
give  them  the  chance  they  need  to 
prove  their  worth. 

1.  Before  the  war,  courses  in  • 
morals,  based  on  Confucianism,  were 
obligatory.  After  the  war  they  were 
abolished,  being  suspected  of  breeding 
the  militarism  and  state  absolutism 
that  led  to  the  war.  Nothing  really  re- 
placed the  morals  courses,  although 
“social  studies”  was  supposed  to. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  clearly 
seen  that  some  moral  direction  is 
necessary  for  students,  and  Japan’s 
non-Christian  schools  don’t  know  how 
to  handle  the  problem.  An  obligatory 
course  in  morals  has  been  introduced 
in  elementary  school,  junior  and  senior 
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high  school,  but  it  is  a weak  course 
since  it  has  no  solid  religious  or  philo- 
sophic support. 

Serious  though  it  is,  this  situation 
may  contribute  to  the  prestige  of  Cath- 
olic schools,  whose  courses  in  ethics 
are  respected  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. The  present  number  of  Cath- 
olic schools  cannot  nearly  meet  such 
an  urgent  need  for  so  many  people,  but 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  signifi^ 
cantly  to  the  educational  structure  of 
Japan  was  never  more  obvious. 

2.  Teachers  in  Japan  are  underpaid, 
compared  to  professional  men  in  other 
fields.  As  a result,  intelligent,  well 
educated  young  people  who  might 
otherwise  become  teachers,  are  at- 
tracted to  higher-paying  jobs.  And 
many  highly  qualified  teachers  have 
quit  teaching  to  earn  more  money  in 
other  fields. 

The  Communists  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  unrest  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  infiltrate  the  teachers’ 
unions.  Many  union  leaders  are  Com- 
munists, and  among  teachers  the  num- 
ber of  Communists  is  high. 

Here  again,  then,  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  country’s  private 
schools.  If  somehow  they  can  afford  to 
pay  wages  that  will  attract  the  best 
professors,  or  can  at  least  partially 
staff  their  schools  with  their  own  per- 
sonnel (e.g.  religious  priests,  brothers 
or  nuns)  they  can  offset  the  attraction 
of  higher-paying  professions  and  the 
sad  consequences  of  the  Communist 
infiltration  of  teachers’  unions. 

The  need  for  good,  private  schools 
in  Japan  is  obvious.  The  need  for  Cath- 
olic schools  in  that  category  is  clear 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  for  the  apos- 
tolic possibilities  they  offer.  ■ 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  F.  Wong  to  British  Guiana  $222.00 
Fr.  A.  Roberts,  Santo  Domingo  $155.00 
Fr.  J.  Cheng,  Santo  Domingo  $155.00 
Fr.  L.  Hewer,  Brazil  $300.00 

Fr.  J.  Gauthier,  Japan  $560.00 

Fr.  P.  McHenry,  Philippines  $640.00 
Yes,  it  costs  a lot.  Can  you  or  your 
group  help?? 

One  hundred  and  twenty  people  are 
needed  to  donate  $10  each  towards  the 
purchase  of  a truck  for  our  mission  in 
Brazil. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Phihppines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Out. 
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CATHOUC 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Frederick  Wokeham,  SFM 

Seven-thirty  in  the  morning  in  the 
Philippines,  and  throughout  the 
land  millions  of  young  boys  and  girls 
are  singing  their  national  anthem  as 
flags  are  slowly  raised  in  front  of  their 
schools.  It  may  be  a small  school  in  a 
remote  barrio,  or  a big-city  school  with 
thousands  of  children  assembled  on 
the  plaza.  It  is  the  most  solemn 
moment  (and  by  far  the  most  quiet) 
of  the  day,  for  when  the  bell  rings,  the 
babel  of  voices  begins  as  the  students 
head  for  the  classrooms  and  another 
long  day. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a newcomer 
observes  about  the  school  schedule, 
whether  it  be  high  school  or  grade 
school  (I  limit  myself  in  this  discus- 
sion to  these  two)  is  the  long  hours  of 
attendance  required  of  the  students  — 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  with  one 
hour  and  a half  out  for  lunch.  Of 
course  there  are  periods  of  outdoor 
work  — every  school  has  a garden  — 
but  it’s  a long  haul  whatever  way  you 
look  at  it. 

The  temperature  here  is  seldom 
lower  than  eighty  degrees,  and  such 
heat  is  hardly  conducive  to  effective 
study.  Because  the  air  is  so  warm,  ven- 
tilation is  necessary  all  around,  which 
means  plenty  of  open  windows,  and 


low  partitions  between  classrooms. 
Thus  noise  between  classrooms  cannot 
be  avoided. 

The  young  Philippino  boy  or  girl 
also  has  a problem  that  is  perhaps  not 
appreciated  by  children  in  Canada. 
The  classes  are  held  in  English  and 
since  English  is  not  their  native  lan- 
guage, they  naturally  have  more  diffi- 
culty understanding  what  is  being 
taught.  If  it  seems  strange  to  Cana- 
dian readers  that  Philippine  students 
should  study  in  English,  remember 
that  English  is  the  second  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Philippines,  and  since  it 
is  rarely  used  in  the  home  life  or  social 
life  of  the  people,  it  is  emphasized  in 
the  schools. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  government 
generally  builds  and  finances  elemen- 
tary schools  in  all  towns  and  many  vil- 
lages. The  teachers  in  these  schools 
are  on  government  salaries.  Because 
of  this,  there  is  very  little  need  for 
private  elementary  schools,  but  occa- 
sionally, such  schools  are  established 
and  operated  by  religious  orders.  As  a 
rule,  this  only  happens  where  the 
government  has  for  some  reason,  neg-^ 
lected  this  level  of  education  in  a^ 
particular  district. 

On  the  high-school  level,  the  situa- 
tion is  quite  the  opposite.  Most  high  - 
schools  are  private  schools  which 
receive  absolutely  no  government 
support.  They  are  usually  operated  by 
religious  orders  or  parishes,  and  are 
financed  entirely  by  tuition  fees  and: 
whatever  other  sources  can  be  tapped 
for  support.  The  end  result  of  this' 
financial  arrangement  is  very  ofterT 
pathetic.  School  facilities  are  far  below 
what  is  necessary  and  the  administra- 
tion is  barely  able  to  make  ends  meet,- 
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The  former  rectory  (left  of  the  church  construction)  In  Hinunangon,  Philippines,  has  been 
converted  into  a parish  high  school.  Unfortunately,  it  is  inadequate. 


This  close-up  picture  of  the  school's  main 
stoircase  shows  its  poor  condition. 


Fr.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM  (rear)  frequently 
visits  the  classrooms  of  his  high  school. 


without  giving  any  thought  to  expan- 
sion or  improvement. 

My  own  parish  high  school  here  in 
Hinunangan  accommodates  between 
400  and  450  students,  boys  and  girls. 
The  main  school  building  was  built  by 
Spanish  missionaries  as  a rectory,  and 
while  it  was  too  big  for  a rectory,  it  is 


far  too  small  for  a school.  We  have 
crowded  six  classrooms,  an  office  and 
a library  into  it,  and  we  have  erected 
two  makeshift  annexes  which  give  us 
an  additional  five  classrooms.  Control 
your  imagination  when  you  picture 
those  annexes:  they  have  thatched 
roofs  and  mud  floors. 
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Behind  the  annex  we  have  a small 
canteen  where  two  cooks  prepare 
lunches  for  the  students.  The  food  is 
provided  by  the  American  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  and  the  stove  on  which 
it  is  cooked  is  a reclaimed,  renovated, 
adapted  part  of  an  old  landing  barge 
which  I found  in  a field. 

Beyond  the  canteen,  there  is  further 
evidence  of  our  school’s  inadequacy: 
We  have  two  outdoor  toilets  for  our 
400  students  and  two  others  for  the 
fourteen  teachers. 

A small  garden  (about  600  square 
yards),  a playing  field  and  a basket- 
ball court  complete  our  school  facili- 
ties. The  garden  is  used  in  the  school’s 
compulsory  horticultural  program.  We 
teach  the  students  how  to  grow  the 
types  of  vegetables  that  can  survive  the 
Philippine  climate,  and  also  something 
about  soil  analysis,  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  the  selection  of  seeds. 

Although  it  offers  no  financial  sup- 
port to  private  schools,  the  government 
Board  of  Education  controls  the  curri- 
culum and  sets  the  standards  by  which 
students  are  to  be  judged.  Very  often 
the  students  cannot  afford  the  text- 
books required  in  their  high-school 
courses,  so  the  school  tries  to  buy  them 
and  rent  them  to  the  students.  But  even 
that  is  often  impossible  since  the 
school  may  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
the  books.  In  that  case,  mimeographed 
notes  are  loaned  to  the  students  but 
they  are  far  from  satisfactory,  as  the 
experience  of  my  own  school  proves. 

A high-school  student  in  the  Philip- 
pines usually  carries  at  least  seven  sub- 
jects, including  three  languages  — 
English,  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  the 
national  language.  In  conversation. 


they  may  speak  an  additional  dialect,  J 
as  they  do  here  in  the  southern  part  of  4 
the  island  of  Leyte  where  the  local 
language  is  Bisayan.  The  boys  must  ^ 
also  take  preliminary  military  training  ^ 
through  the  last  two  years  of  their 
course,  and  their  achievement  in  this 
is  checked  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

As  the  director  of  a Catholic  high 
school  in  this  part  of  the  Philippines,  I 
find  that  many  of  the  student  problems 
are  financial.  More  graduates  of  ele- 
mentary school  would  certainly  go  to 
high  school  if  they  could  afford  it.  And 
of  those  who  do  enter  high  school, 
many  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
tuition  payments  even  though  on  the 
average  it  amounts  to  less  than  three 
dollars  a month.  Usually  at  examina- 
tion time,  there  is  a long  line  of  parents 
at  my  door,  to  plead  for  a little  exten- 
sion on  their  account.  I try  to  be  as 
understanding  as  I can,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I have  to  insist  on  their  paying 
since  I have  to  pay  the  teachers  and  I . 
have  no  other  source  of  school  income. 

One  father  came  to  me  one  day  with 
ten  pesos  (about  $2.50),  saying  that 
was  all  he  could  earn  that  week,  and  . 
would  I please  have  patience  with  him 
for  another  week  while  he  tried  to 
scrape  up  the  balance.  Such  parental 
dedication  is  inspiring.  Many  make 
unbelievable  sacrifices  that  their  chil- 
dren might  be  well  educated. 

This  year,  I hope  to  make  a start 
on  a new  school  building,  of  reason- 
ably good  construction.  I don’t  know 
how  far  I will  get.  I need  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Some  friends  in 
Canada  have  sent  me  some  contribu- 
tions, but  we  need  a lot  more  yet.  | 
Maybe  some  of  you  could  help.  ■ 
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Scarhoro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

This  month  I have  a special  Easter 
gift  for  the  Girl  Buds.  I have  a few 
books  of  the  life  of  St.  Maria  Goretti, 
called  “In  Garments  all  Red”  and  one 
copy  will  be  sent  to  each  girl  who  sends 
a new  subscription  to  “Scarboro  Mis- 
sions” magazine.  You  can  see  how 
much  a subscription  is  on  page  3.  Don’t 
forget  to  print  the  name  and  address  and 
send  the  subscription  rate  with  a note 
stating  your  own  name  and  address  so 
I can  send  you  the  book. 

I Let’s  see  who  wins,  girls. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Grade  7,  Holy  Cross  School, 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

I These  students  helped  Fr.  Thomley’s 

I church  in  British  Guiana. 


Helen  Halligan  of  Kingston,  Ont.  “I 
am  seven  years  old.  Since  I was  a baby 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  prayed  for  me.” 
Yes,  Helen  and  I hope  we  pray  lots  more 
years. 

Joanne  Ford  of  Camp  Borden,  Ont. 
“I  am  eight  years  old  and  have  been 
saving  stamps  for  the  missions.”  Good 
girl,  Joanne! 

Lori  Ricard  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
“I  collect  a few  pennies  every  two  weeks 
when  my  brothers  get  their  allowances.” 
That’s  a good  idea  Lori! 

Louise  McCubbin,  Mary  Fournier, 
Jeff  Lee,  Kevin  Doherty  and  Martin 
Czigler,  all  of  Brockville,  Ont.  They 
sent  $5.00  from  “Operation  Snow 
Shovel”  for  the  missions.  Snow  Biz,  eh? 

Nadine  Sowpel  of  Kitchener  sent 
Father  Jim  a valentine.  That’s  swell 
Nadine. 

Cheryl  and  Robert  Gendre  send 
$1.20  from  their  mite  box.  Thanks 
for  changing  all  the  pennies,  Cheryl. 

Theresa  Recoskie  of  Killaloe,  Ont. 
“I  am  enclosing  a dollar  which  I 
received  as  Christmas  money.”  Bless 
you  Theresa. 
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It  isn’t  much, 


but. 


■ ■ 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


TTigh  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
lush  farm  country  a hammering 
wind  pounds  again  and  again  at  a 
stand  of  alders  until  they  are  all  either 
drooping  or  broken  off.  In  a very  short 
time  the  bark  beetles  invade  the  weak- 
ened clumps  of  trees.  Hidden  by  the 
crisscrossed  bramble,  the  relentless 
beetles  thrive  on  the  stricken  trees. 
Woodpeckers  which  normally  keep  the 


beetles  under  control  are  unable  to 
reach  them  under  the  mass  of  bent  and 
broken  branches.  Under  these  ideal 
conditions  the  bark  beetles  multiply 
rapidly  and  soon,  fortified  by  increas- 
ing numbers,  they  march  on  the 
healthy  stands  of  trees  as  well.  The 
woodpeckers  are  too  few  and  too  well 
fed  to  meet  the  attack  as  nature  in- 
tended, In  time  the  security  of  the 
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whole  watershed  is  under  siege.  Before 
too  long  nothing  remains  but  a stand 
of  lifeless  and  dried-out  timber.  As  the 
hot  summer  continues  the  slightest 
spark  will  set  the  whole  mountain  re- 
serve into  a flaming  jungle.  And  then 
after  a long,  hard  winter,  as  the  snows 
begin  to  melt  and  to  course  down  from 
high  in  the  mountains,  instead  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  grasses,  shrubs,  peat 
moss  and  tree  roots,  the  waters  are 
free  to  expand  into  thundering  flood 
waters  and  to  rush  down  onto  the  culti- 
vated lands  in  the  valley  below.  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  rich  loam  from  the 
unprotected  fields  is  washed  down  into 
the  river  bed  by  seething  flood  waters. 
...  It  was  only  a wind  storm,  but  . . . 

Every  day  the  mailman  brings 
letters  and  parcels  to  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society’s  headquarters.  It 
might  be  a package  of  cancelled 
stamps,  a badly  tarnished  gold  watch, 
a couple  of  pairs  of  glasses  or  a dis- 
carded dental  plate.  All  of  these  things 
are  useful  and  very  welcome  to  our 
Society  as  possible  sources  of  income. 
But  quite  often  there  is  an  envelope 
that  contains  a one,  a two  or  even  a 
five  dollar  bill.  Sometimes  on  a very 
good  day  it  is  a fifty  dollar  bill  with 
no  name  to  trace  it.  In  the  next  enve- 
lope there  will  be  a couple  of  quarters 
taped  to  the  inside  of  the  envelope. 
And  contrary  to  what  you  might  think, 
the  letters  do  not  come  from  people 
who  have  just  watched  their  fifteenth 
oil  well  blow  in  on  the  north  forty. 
No,  the  bulk  of  our  mail  comes  from 
people  who  are  struggling  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  It  isn’t  much,  but  . . . 

Even  though  father  has  been  out  of 
^ work  for  most  of  the  year,  the  mother 
\ 'of  the  family  folds  a five  dollar  bill 


into  an  envelope  and  sends  it  to  help 
our  work  in  foreign  lands. 

A young  mother  with  small  children 
writes:  “My  husband  left  us  a few 
years  back.  Pray  for  him.  Father.  He 
needs  the  prayers.  I’m  enclosing  a 
couple  of  dollars  for  your  work  . . . ” 

A woman  who  has  to  stand  by  while 
her  daughter  is  being  mistreated  in  an 
unhappy  marriage,  and  who  has 
genuine  concern  for  her  grandchildren 
slips  a money  order  in  the  mail  along 
with  a note  asking  for  prayers.  She 
knows  that  Our  Lord’s  beatitudes  must 
be  lived  from  day  to  day  and  not 
merely  framed  on  the  bedroom  wall. 

An  elderly  man  writes:  “ . . . and 
I’ve  been  sick  for  a long  time.  Father. 
I’ve  had  a lot  of  time  to  think.  I want 
to  send  you  this  five  dollars  to  help  you 
in  your  good  work.  I wish  it  was 
more ...” 

A youngster  who  delivers  papers 
took  a percentage  of  his  Christmas 
tip  money  and  wrote:  “I  made  some 
money  at  Christmas.  I want  to  share  it 
with  the  missions ...” 

An  elderly  man  writes:  “ . . . and 
I hope  to  be  able  to  help  you  in  1966 
as  well,  if  Almighty  God  spares  me. 
I’m  getting  up  in  years.  I will  be 
seventy-one  next  birthday.  So  please 
don’t  forget  me  in  your  Masses  and 
prayers. 

An  elderly  couple  lives  in  a remote 
area  of  Canada  and  lacks  many  of  the 
modern  conveniences  that  most  Cana- 
dians take  for  granted.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel  this  couple  gives  a 
few  dollars  which  could  have  been 
used  in  many  different  ways  in  their 
own  home. 

One  family  has  really  caught  the 
spirit  of  “giving  to  the  missions.” 
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“ . . . and  my  husband  gives  up  a pack 
of  cigarettes  every  few  days.  I save 
the  change  from  household  expenses. 
Even  our  two-year-old  has  caught  the 
spirit.  She  puts  her  pennies  in  the  mite 
box ...” 

A woman  writes  in  to  tell  us  that  she 
and  her  family  read  the  magazine 
every  month.  And  then,  “ . . . I spent 
a poor  Christmas  myself  this  year.  We 
never  had  a cent,  not  even  for  Christ- 
mas Day  or  New  Year’s  day.”  She 
went  on  to  say  that  they  were  all  happy 
in  spite  of  doing  without  because  their 
father  had  recently  recovered  from  a 
very  serious  illness  and  was  able  to  be 
with  them  for  the  first  tinie  in  many 
years.  Just  reading  that  much  was  in- 
spiring enough,  but  when  a five  dollar 
bill  fluttered  to  the  table,  it  made  us 
feel  very  humble  indeed. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety has  seen  many  dark  days.  There 
have  even  been  times  when  it  seemed 
that  we  must  cut  back  our  mission 
efforts  or  even  withdraw.  But  to  main- 
tain a Society  such  as  this,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  free-will  offerings  of 
the  faithful,  requires  unwavering  faith 
in  God.  And  our  generous  benefactors 
who  are  neither  wealthy  nor  influen- 
tial are  a constant  reminder  that  this  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

“But  looking  up  Our  Lord  saw  the 
rich  who  were  putting  their  gifts  into 
the  treasury.  And  he  saw  also  a certain 
poor  widow  putting  in  two  mites.  And 
He  said,  ‘Truly  I say  to  you,  this  poor 
widow  has  put  in  more  than  all.  For 
all  these  out  of  their  abundance  have 
put  in  as  gifts  to  God;  but  she  out  of 
her  want  has  put  in  all  that  she  had  to 
live  on’.” 

It  isn’t  much,  but  . . . ■ 


TO  THE  SICK  AND 
SUFFERING 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
invites  ali  the  sick,  lame  and  infirm 
to  join  with  it  as  members,  in  the 

MISSIONARY  APOSTOLATE  OF  THE 
SUFFERING. 

This  Apostolate  is  actually  a branch 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  it  has  full  ecclesiastical 
approval.  The  members  share  in  all 
the  Masses,  prayers  and  merits  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers,  while  offering 
their  own  sufferings  for  the  success 
of  the  Church's  mission  work. 

Those  who  would  like  to  Join  may 
write  personally  for  Information,  or 
they  may  have  someone  else  write 
for  them.  In  either  case,  address  the 
letter  to: 

Missionary  Apostolate  of  the  Suffer- 
ing, Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,! 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  I 
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Patrick  Moore,  SFM 


LOOKING 
TOWARDS 
CHINA 


Tt  is  around  8:30  in  the  morning.  Our 

ship  “Stella  Maris”  has  turned  out 
from  many  little  islands,  from  the  Sulu 
Sea  into  the  China  Sea.  My  eyes  look 
towards  China.  I can  see  nothing 
except  the  sea  to  the  horizon.  Yet  I 
know  in  China,  beyond  that  horizon, 
there  are  bishops,  priests,  religious 
sisters  and  brothers  who  are  persever- 
ing with  God’s  grace,  in  some  forced 
condition,  under  the  Godless  regime  of 
a Communist  State.  My  hand,  in  Our 
Lord’s  name  as  a priest,  is  raised  to 
send  them  a blessing. 

Among  them  is  Fr.  Paul  Kam,  SFM, 
if  he  is  still  alive.  The  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  has  no  reason  to 
think  him  dead.  China  was  the  first 
mission  field  which  inspired  the  found- 
ing of  our  Society,  today  known  as 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Msgr.  John  Fraser,  Lord  rest  his  noble 
missionary  soul,  being  the  first  priest- 
missionary  from  North  America  to 
work  in  China,  came  back  in  1918  to 
draw  Canada  into  a foreign  mission 
work  for  the  Church. 

With  him,  leaving  Shanghai  by 
steamer,  was  a young  Chinese  boy  who 
as  far  as  Msgr.  Fraser  was  concerned 
was  already  the  first  student  for  the 
seminary  he  would  found  in  Canada. 
It  is  said  that  Msgr.  Fraser  also  carried 
with  him  a bell  which  later  would  be 
rung  by  one  seminarian  to  get  the 
! others  up  in  the  morning.  Divine 


Providence  was  using  the  right  man, 
who  would  persevere  and  be  un- 
daunted in  spite  of  wisdomistic,  dis- 
couraging help  from  so  many  from 
Vancouver  to  Ottawa.  Finally,  Arch- 
bishop Forbes  gave  him  permission  to 
begin  in  Almonte,  Ontario. 

Around  October,  1917,  I realized 
that  I wanted  to  be  a missionary  and 
go  to  China  and  tell  others  about  God. 
I presume  when  one  gets  older,  as  I 
surely  am  now,  one  should  not  be 
given  to  talking  of  events  in  their  life- 
time as  if  any  credit  were  their’s.  God 
shapes  our  lives,  if  we  do  not  prevent 
Him.  Every  little  event  with  spiritual 
significance-  is  His  ever-patient  pre- 
paration and  formation  and  means 
something.  Why  would  Father  Guam, 
in  1917,  come  into  a first-grade  room 
in  Sacred  Heart  school  in  Ingersoll, 
Ontario,  and  tell  all  us  students  that 
in  a far-off  country  called  China  there 
were  millions  of  people  who  had  no 
one  to  tell  them  about  God?  Then  he 
asked  the  question,  “Who  would  like 
to  be  a missionary  and  go  to  China  and 
tell  all  those  people  about  God?”  The 
only  little  guy  in  the  room  who  appar- 
ently wanted  to  leave  his  home  town 
was  myself.  One  girl  put  up  her  hand, 
a nice  little  chubby-faced  girl  — she 
was  Phyllis  Sherry. 

On  October  31,  1936,  the  old 
Empress  of  Russia,  amid  clinging 
streamers,  pushed  out  from  Van- 
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couver.  Aboard  were  nine  mission- 
aries, the  largest  group  from  our 
Society  ever  to  set  sail  for  China 
shores. 

On  November  18,  at  4:00  a.m.,  we 
were  anchored  at  Shanghai  awaiting 
inspection  until  7:00  or  8:00  a.m. 
Father  Leo  Curtin  met  us  there,  and  a 
few  nights  later,  we  went  aboard  a 
Chinese  steamer  and  awakened  in  the 
morning  well  down  the  coast  of  the 
China  Sea,  on  our  way  to  Wenchow. 
Later  we  were  met  there  by  Fr.  Wm. 
Amyot. 

By  bus  we  proceeded  the  ninety 
miles  to  Lishui.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
to  visit  Fr,  Craig  Strang  in  Tsieng-Di 
and  Fr.  Gerry  Doyle  in  Do-Lu. 

A few  hours  later,  eleven  rickshaws, 
one  behind  the  other,  wended  their 
way  from  the  bus  depot  through  the 
narrow,  crooked,  cobblestone  streets 
of  the  town  of  our  dreams,  Lishui, 
Chekiang  Province.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  mission  compound  gate,  Msgr. 
William  McGrath,  Vicar  Apostolic, 
eagerly  awaited  us  and,  in  turn,  we 
again  saw  the  faces  of  those  mission- 
aries who  had  departed  each  year  or 
so  since  we  had  begun  our  seminary 
course  in  Sept.,  1929. 

One  was  missing  — Fr.  J2imes  Mc- 
Gillivray.  As  a young  seminarian  I had 
grown  to  admire,  as  we  all  did,  the 
heart  of  a great  man.  He  seemed  older 
than  he  was,  and  he  was  older  than 
any  one  of  us  in  our  seminary  days. 
We  had  looked  forward  to  seeing 
Msgr.  Fraser  and  Msgr,  McGrath, 
who  gave  us  their  particular  inspira- 
tion, but  I believe  we  all  felt  some 
special  attraction  to  Fr.  McGillivray. 
However,  Fr.  Jim  had  died  about  a 
year  before  we  arrived. 


Father  Aaron  Gignac  was  there,  Fr. 
Arthur  Venedam,  and  others.  In  a day 
or  two  Fr.  Kam  came  in  from  a mis- 
sion somewhere.  Little  did  any  one  of 
us  dream  the  next  twenty-eight  years 
would  shape  the  events  of  history 
which  our  Society  today  knows. 

Even  though  we  have  become 
known  as  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society,  and  have  mission  terri- 
tories today  in  Japan,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  British  Guiana,  Bahama 
Islands,  St.  Vincent,  Philippine 
Islands,  Brazil,  and  St.  Lucia,  we  still 
claim  China  as  our  mission  territory. 
We  can  never  write  it  off. 

It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  idea  for 
our  foundation.  It  claims  our  prayers 
and  sacrifices  today,  and  is  bonded  to 
us  by  the  only  priest  we  have  in  any 
land  who  is  truly  a living  martyr  for 
the  Faith  — Fr.  Paul  Kam,  SFM. 

We  have  two  priests,  Fr.  Jim  Mc- 
Gillivray and  gentle  Fr.  Aaron  Gignac, 
and  one  Grey  nun.  Sister  M.  Daniel, 
all  buried  in  China. 

Bishop  Kenneth  Turner,  now  in  the 
Bahamas,  still  awaits  his  return  to 
China.  His  diocese  is  there. 

Today  I am  grateful  to  get  this  close 
to  China  in  heart  and  memory.  Soon 
we  move  out  of  this  comer  of  the 
China  Sea  back  into  the  Sulu  Sea  on 
our  way  to  one  of  7,000  or  more 
islands  known  as  the  Philippines. 

It  took  getting  this  close  to  China 
to  awaken  in  my  soul  the  urge  to  write 
these  thoughts  for  all  who  have  come 
along.  May  God  and  His  Holy  Mother 
bless  abundantly  our  dear  friends  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  may  God  bless 
us  with  zealous  missionary  voca- 
tions. B 
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Fr.  Donald  Boyle,  SFM,  of  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  was  ordained  there  in  June,  1959. 
He  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1960,  and  is 
still  there.  Now  in  Osaka,  he  previously 
worked  in  Ichinomiya  and  Aino. 


I Remember 

T remember  one  summer  before  I was  ordained.  I was  helping  an 
■*'  Oblate  Missionary  by  teaching  in  the  newly  opened  mission  school 
of  Muskeg  River.  Muskeg  River  is  a tiny  Metis  village  in  the  foothills 
of  northwestern  Alberta. 

The  first  day  of  school  was  over.  Only  my  interpreter,  an  old 
patriarch,  Adam  Joachim,  and  I were  left  in  the  one-room  school. 

He  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  something  as  he  hobbled  across  the 
room  and  placed  his  gnarled  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Do  you  think  that  these  children  will  want  to  leave  Muskeg  River 
when  they  learn  English?” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  that  it  will  happen  overnight.  But  tell  me,  is  it 
really  so  important  to  you?” 

His  eyes  were  tiny  slits  in  his  wrinkled  and  weather-beaten  face. 

“I’ll  tell  you  just  how  important  I think  it  is,”  he  continued  with 
considerable  feeling  in  his  voice.  “If  I thought  that  these  children  would 
want  to  leave  this  secluded  village  because  of  this  education,  I’d  pull 
them  all  out  of  school  today.” 

“But  why  . . . ?”  I asked  incredulously. 

He  pulled  me  over  to  the  window.  “Look  at  those  children.  Every 
one  of  them  can  look  you  right  in  the  eye.  They  think  that  they’re  just 
as  good  as  you  are.  I want  them  to  stay  that  way.  I used  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  Not  anymore!  Now  I dig  my  foot  in  the  ground  and  cringe.  I don’t 
want  that  to  happen  to  those  children.” 

I had  a lot  to  think  about  on  the  way  home  from  school.  ■ 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 
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YOU  CAN'T 

COMPARE 

THEM 


And  that's  the  way  it  is  with  building  costs  too. 
You  can’t  compare  those  of  Canada  with  those  of 
mission  countries. 


Sometimes  a church  or  a house  in  a mission 
country  costs  far  less  than  what  the  same  thing 
would  cost  in  Canada. 

In  other  words,  your  money  can  go  further  than 
you  think.  Why  not  contribute  now  to  our  mission 
building  projects? 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  CAN  BE  YOURS 

It  is  one  we  send  to  all  perpetual  members  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Lay  Missionary  Union.  And  with  the  certificate,  of 
course,  you  get  the  promise  of  a continual  remembrance 
In  the  prayers,  Masses  and  merits  of  the  Scarboro 
Fath?rs. 

'/ou  can  enroll  personally,  or  for  a friend  or  relative,  living 
or  dead.  Your  membership  can  be  perpetual,  for  life,  or  for 
a single  year.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  in- 
clude you  in  our  prayers;  and  it  will  be  our  hope  that  God 
will  bless  you  always. 


Annual  membership  for  one  person S 1 

Life  membership  for  one  person S1G 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  deceased $10 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  living  $20 

Life  membership  for  one  family $20 

Perpetual  membership  for  one  family $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  Boys  Grow  Up 

A couple  of  months  ago,  a startling  news  release  came  from  our 
major  seminary:  On  an  “experimental  basis,”  our  seminary 
students  were  given  a general  permission  to  watch  TV  or  listen  to 
the  radio  in  their  recreation  room.  Our  students  range  in  age  from 
eighteen  to  about  twenty-four.  They  are  all  high-school  or  univer- 
sity graduates,  and  they  are  presumed  to  have  enough  maturity  to 
have  seriously  chosen  the  priesthood  as  a dedication  for  life. 

My  brother’s  children  have  been  watching  TV  since  they  were 
tall  enough  to  reach  the  “on”  switch  of  their  floor-model  set.  Their 
choice  of  programs  was  limited,  but  their  permission  to  watch  was 
never  “experimental”;  it  was  just  presumed  that  if  they  are  going 
to  be  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  might  as  well  get  used  to 
TV  because  it’s  here  to  stay. 

Why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  grant  our  students  a seemingly  ridi- 
culous permission?  And  why  is  it  still  only  “experimental”?  The 
former  restrictions  on  watching  TV  were  never  intended  to  protect 
students  from  its  harmful  influences.  (I  think  we  can  presume  that 
our  boys  have  enough  moral  fiber  to  resist  the  suggestions  of  the  men 
from  UNCLE.)  It  was  meant  instead  to  be  one  of  many  disciplines 
by  which  a student’s  character  could  be  checked.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  was  asked  to  keep  silent  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  to  follow 
a daily  schedule.  The  presumption  was  that  if  he  couldn’t  accept  these 
enforced  disciplines,  he  didn’t  have  whatever  it  takes  to  be  a priest. 
This  system  lasted  for  several  centuries  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
results  it  produced  seemed  to  justify  it.  However,  the  mood  of  our 
times  has  given  rise  to  a sinister  suspicion  that  the  obedience  of  priests 
is  too  often  “blind,”  and  their  “discipline”  is  too  often  mechanical. 
God  only  knows  what  truth  there  is  to  this  suspicion,  but  its  preva- 
lence seems  to  have  forced  a change  in  policy. 

Enforced  discipline  has  apparently  now  given  way  to  a free  and 
responsible  discipline  which  should  be  just  as  accurate  a check  on 
student  character.  And  the  “blind”  obedience  students  had  formerly 
shown  should  now  be  an  “intelligent”  obedience  resulting  from  their 
being  treated  as  men  of  responsibility. 

I think  the  system  will  work;  it  has  worked  in  almost  every 
other  walk  of  life,  for  several  centuries.  But  why  is  it  only 
“experimental”?  ■ 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


PETRONA 

AND  THE  PARROTS 


George  Couitright,  SFM 


nphe  year  was  1948  and  the  place  was 
Cajobal.  A lovelier  place  you 
I could  hardly  imagine  set  in  the  high 
plateau  of  Sabana  Grande,  Dominican 
Republic,  where  the  bahny  breezes,  the 
shady  palm  trees,  and  the  carefree  way 
of  Uving,  all  contributed  to  an  idyllic 
setting. 

The  whole  area  of  Sabana  Grande,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  was  delightful  pre^ 
cisely  because  it  was  still  largely  un- 
spoiled. There  were  trees  whose  trunks 


measured  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
what  was  even  more  charming,  large 
flocks  of  wild  parrots  whose  raucous 
screams  filled  the  air  every  time  their 
peace  was  disturbed  by  some  lone 
traveller  on  horseback. 

On  one  occasion,  Bishop  Gallego 
rode  on  muleback  up  the  slippery  slopes 
that  led  to  Sabana  Grande,  on  a rare 
confirmation  tour.  He  was  surprised  to 
see  over  600  children  appear  with  their 
sponsors  in  what  appeared  to  be  a de- 
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serted  landscape.  This  was  both  the 
mystery  and  the  charm  of  the  location. 
Actually,  Sabana  Grande  was  a large 
estate  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
whose  owners  had  been  banished  by  the 
Trujillo  regime,  and  which  now  sup- 
ported several  hundred  squatters.  In- 
stead of  heavy  forests,  there  were 
clumps  of  trees  here  and  there,  punc- 
tuated by  dense  tropical  jungle  at  the 
edge  of  every  ravine  or  valley.  In  be- 
tween, open  grass  provided  grazing  for 
the  cattle  of  the  district.  Tiny  farms, 
hidden  behind  the  trees,  fed  the 
squatters. 

The  parish  cook  was  a young  woman 
named  Petrona  Reyes  who  had  been 
born  in  Cojobal  right  where  the  parrots 
roosted,  and  she  captured  one  of  these 
sturdy  little  talkers  as  a pet  for  Father 
William  Matte,  SFM,  and  myself.  It 
was  brought  down  from  the  cooler 
mountain  heights  of  Cojobal  to  the 
dusty  plains  of  Monte  Plata,  its  wing 
was  clipped  to  keep  it  grounded,  and 
soon  we  began  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
a free-wheeling  parrot,  a tiny  kitten, 
and  a frisky  German  shepherd  dog  all 
at  the  same  time. 

The  people  of  Sabana  Grande  en- 
joyed relative  immunity  from  out- 
siders because  the  road  leading  to  the 
plateau  was  so  snarled  up  with  mud- 
holes,  steep  inclines,  and  unfriendly 
rocks,,  that  only  a few  doughty  riders 
ever  attempted  the  journey  there.  In 
fact  one  very  mean  spot  was  called 
Mata-Caballo  or  Horse-Killer  because 
the  clay  was  sticky  enough  to  suck  the 
animal  into  its  bottomless  depths  per- 
manently. This  immunity,  however, 
was  soon  to  disappear  under  the  forces 
of  economic  change,  and  even  the  de- 
testable mud  holes  would  soon  yield 


to  the  superior  power  of  the  earth 
movers  and  bulldozers. 

President  Trujillo  had  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  exploit  his  newly 
acquired  holdings,  stolen  from  the 
rightful  owner,  by  sowing  the  whole 
area  in  sugar  cane.  Unconcerned  with 
the  fate  of  some  2,000  or  more  squat- 
ters, he  sent  in  teams  of  engineers  and 
technicians  to  survey  and  assess  the 
chances  of  building  roads  up  to  the 
fertile  plateau.  It  required  many  man 
hours  of  labour,  an  expensive  assort- 
ment of  the  latest  in  earth-moving 
equipment,  and  above  all,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  where  roads  had  never 
before  existed. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  ex- 
ploitation were  the  parrots  who  had 
always  considered  Cojobal  to  be  their 
very  own.  Where  they  went  to,  I never 
yet  have  discovered,  but  as  the  palm 
trees  fell  under  the  relentless  march 
of  the  bulldozers,  these  brilliantly 
feathered  birds  moved  away.  Next  vic- 
tims were  the  giant  trees  which 
stretched  up  as  high  as  200  feet  in  ma- 
jestic beauty.^  I often  wondered  why 
even  a few  of  these  could  not  have  been 
left  as  monuments  to  the  past  glory  of 
Sabana  Grande.  Finally,  and  saddest  of 
all,  the  next  victims  were  the  people. 
They  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  Their 
only  form  of  subsistence  lay  in  their 
ability  to  clear  away  the  luxuriant 
undergrowth,  as  a preparation  for  the 
planting  of  staple  vegetables. 

Now  they  were  being  shoved  aside 
in  favour  of  the  machine,  and  it  was 
sad  to  see  the  hardships  that  this 
caused.  Some  of  them  managed  to  get  j 
seasonal  labour  cultivating  the  ground 
around  the  seedling  sugar  cane  stocks,! 
or  at  a later  date,  harvesting  the  sharp! 
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leaved  sugar  cane  shoots,  but  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  it  was  one  day’s  work  for  one 
day’s  pay,  with  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  other  fringe  benefits.  The 
iron-willed  dictator  was  determined  to 
carve  a new  empire  of  sugar  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  he  had  no  room  for  sen- 
timent. It  didn’t  bother  him  that  most 
of  the  workers  were  being  sadly  ex- 
ploited by  the  regular  tricks  of  straw 
bosses.  These  latter  gave  scrip  instead 
of  cash,  and  the  scrip  turned  out  to  be 
worthless.  Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  on 
duty  made  sure  that  the  starving 
workers  didn’t  eat  as  much  as  one  stock 
of  sugar  cane.  Whole  families  were  re- 
duced almost  overnight  to  such  dire 
straits  that  they  were  forced  to  break 
up,  and  seek  their  livelihood  as  best 
they  might,  making  way  for  prostitution 
as  a last  resort. 

Today,  Sabana  Grande  is  a town  of 
5,000  people,  with  streets,  electric 
lights,  its  own  mayor,  police  force,  and 
dusty  streets.  Everything  and  everyone 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  sugar 
crop.  I suppose  that  such  progress  is 
necessary  for  an  exploding  population, 
and  I suppose  also  that  the  soil  is  being 
used  to  much  greater  advantage  than  in 
times  past,  but  I am  convinced  that  the 
same  results  could  have  been  obtained 
v/ithout  resorting  to  such  violent  and 
cruel  methods.  Petrona  Reyes  died  of 
cancer  a few  years  ago  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  parish 
house  in  Monte  Plata.  It  would  have 
made  her  last  days  here  more  enjoyable 
had  she  been  able,  like  so  many  others, 
to  once  more  glance  up  in  the  palm 
trees  of  Cojobal,  and  see  through  the 
glinting  sunlight,  a flock  of  screaming, 
insolent  parrots  protesting  the  presence 
of  some  mere  man  below.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  F.  Wong  to  British  Guiana  $222.00 
Fr.  A.  Roberts,  Santo  Domingo  $155.00 
Fr.  J.  Cheng,  Santo  Domingo  $155.00 
Fr.  L.  Hewer,  Brazil  $300.00 

Fr.  J.  Gauthier,  Japan  $560.00 

Fr.  P.  McHenry,  Philippines  $640.00 
Yes,  it  costs  a lot.  Can  you  or  your 
group  help?? 

One  hundred  and  twenty  people  are 
needed  to  donate  $10  each  towards  the 
purchase  of  a truck  for  our  mission  in 
Brazil. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost  — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month,. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Mr.  Oishi's 
Rice  Farm 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Mr.  Oishi's  farm  is  one  of  many  boxed  into  this  section  of  the  rural  town  of  Aino. 


/^n  a sunny  autumn  day,  the  first 
impressions  of  southern  Kyushu, 
Japan,  are  breathtaking.  The  mountains 
are  not  high,  but  they  rise  abruptly 
from  the  flat  bed  of  the  valleys  that 
twist  between  them.  The  dark  green  of 
the  pines  that  cover  them  fades  softly 
here  and  there  into  the  pale  fuzzy  green 
of  bamboo,  while  glorious  red  maples, 
burnt  by  the  October  sun,  blaze  a vis- 
ible fanfare  to  the  fall  season. 


From  the  top  of  any  one  of  these 
mountains  the  view  is  unlimited  — a 
magnificent  panorama  of  mountains 
and  valleys  sweeping  their  way  to  the 
sea,  where  the  brilliant  sun  makes  the 
distant  hills  look  like  misty  silhouettes 
on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

And  more.  Looking  down  into  the 
valleys,  the  timberline  of  the  pines 
separates  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tains from  everything  below.  There  are 
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(Above)  Mr,  Oishi's  farm  home  and  barn. 

(Left)  Small  gas-powered  terras  are  com- 
monly used  to  haul  trailers  or  ploughs. 

(Below)  One  of  many  thatched-roof  houses. 

few  trees  on  the  lower  part,  but  there 
are  billions  of  tufts  of  rice,  each 
one  planted  by  hand  in  the  spring,  now 
waving  their  ripened  yellow  sheaves  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  the  harvest. 

The  flat  floor  of  the  valley  is  cut  into 
neat  little  odd-shaped  patches  that  care- 
fully follow  the  edges  of  the  rivers  and 
roads  that  separate  them.  And  where 
the  mountains  rise  from  the  floor  they 
have  been  reshaped  by  centuries  of 
people  who  have  needed  more  farm 
land  than  the  valleys  could  offer.  The 
mountains  have  been  carved  into  ter- 
races that  rise  like  steps  from  the  val- 
ley to  the  timberline.  And  each  flat  step  j 
is  again  cut  into  patches  of  land  that 
follow  the  contour  of  the  mountains  in 


i 
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At  harvest  time,  men  and  women  work  long  hours  cutting  rice  in  their  fields. 


a stubborn  pursuit  of  every  available 
square  inch  of  arable  land. 

The  uncut  rice  is  a brilliant  yellow 
that  catches  the  autumn  sunlight  and 
throws  it  up  from  the  valleys  and  the 
mountain  sides  in  a shimmering  sym- 
phony of  colour  that  leaves  any  man 
with  a soul  in  a silent,  contemplative 
tribute  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  God. 

Japan’s  is  a living  landscape.  There 
are  no  vast  stretches  of  deserted  wilder- 
ness. Every  mountain  road  or  path  is 
I dotted  with  the  people  who  live  on  the 
i rice  they  raise.  Every  little  patch  of 
I land  is  pock-marked  with  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  have  cultivated  it.  At  har- 
vest time  there  are  more  people  than 
ever;  men  and  women,  children,  rela- 
tives and  old  grandmothers  working 
from  dawn  to  dusk  cutting  rice,  binding 
it,  drying  or  threshing  it. 


They’re  happy  people,  with  the  hap- 
piness that  comes  from  hard  work, 
fresh  air  and  the  satisfaction  of  harvest- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  own  toil  and 
patience. 

Scarboro’s  parish  at  Aino,  Japan,  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  rice  belt  and  there, 
as  a guest  of  the  pastor,  Fr.  Ralph  Wil- 
liams, SFM,  I was  able  to  take  some 
pictures  and  meet  some  of  the  people. 
We  drove  into  the  hills  until  the  road 
petered  out,  then  we  parked  the  car  and 
walked  further.  Our  “parking  lot”  was 
the  small  space  between  a thatched-roof 
country  home  and  a small  barn.  Fr. 
Williams  asked  at  the  house  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  car  there,  and  he 
was  greeted  by  an  old  lady  who  assured 
him  that  since  the  whole  family  was 
working  in  the  fields,  it  would  be  quite 
alright  to  park  in  the  yard. 
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Terraced  hills  like  these  are  characteristic  of  southern  Kyushu,  Japan's  rice  belt. 


We  walked  for  a long  time,  on  nar- 
row paths  that  bend  their  way  through 
intimate  little  valleys  to  mountain  crests 
that  seem  to  overlook  the  world.  And 
everywhere  we  were  greeted  and 
directed  by  courteous,  smiling  people, 
willing  to  explain  their  work  and  de- 
lighted to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
After  some  time,  we  decided  to  visit  one 
particular  family  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  the  life  of  a Japanese  farmer. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  farmhouse 
to  pick  up  the  car,  Fr.  Wilhams  called 
at  the  house  to  thank  the  old  lady.  To 
our  surprise,  she  invited  us  in  for  some 
tea  she  had  prepared  for  us  while  we 
were  walking  in  the  hills. 

Although  she  was  very  old  and  some- 
what crippled,  she  was  as  charming 
and  gracious  as  a hostess  could  be.  Her 
simple  farm  house  was  immaculately 
clean,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  main 


room  there  was  a beautiful  Buddhist  ; 
altar.  I didn’t  know  enough  Japanese  i 
to  follow  her  conversation  with  Fr.  i 
Williams,  but  I left  that  house  con-  | 
vinced  that  she  was  a Buddhist  who  j 
could  teach  many  of  us  the  meaning  of  j 
sincere,  practical  Christian  charity.  J 
From  there  we  drove  to  a farm  | 
owned  by  Mr.  Oishi.  His  is  a typical  | 
southern  Kyusu  rice  farm.  It  consists  | 
of  about  two  acres  of  land  made  up  of  | 
four  plots  which  are  separated  by  sev-  | 
eral  other  farmers’  plots,  a few  roads  | 
and  some  irrigation  canals.  In  a small  : 
barn  beside  his  house  he  raises  a few  j 
pigs  and  a cow.  These  he  will  sell  later.  | 
We  met  Mr.  Oishi  in  one  of  his  fields  , 
where  he  and  his  wife  were  cutting  rice,  j 
They  were  being  helped  by  Mr.  Oishi’s  ; 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  works  in  j 
the  town  hall,  the  other  at  a local  gas  | 
station.  Both  of  them  take  time  from  ' 
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Fr,  Ralph  Williams,  SFM  (right)  chats 

their  jobs  at  planting  and  harvest  time 
to  help  on  the  family  farm.  This  is  cus- 
tomary in  Japanese  farming  areas. 

At  harvest  time,  these  four  people 
put  in  a long,  hard  day’s  work.  From 
dawn  till  dusk  they  are  engaged  in  the 
back-breaking  job  of  cutting  rice.  There 
are  machines  available  for  this  work, 
but  many  of  them  are  impractical  for 
the  small  terraced  plots  the  farmers 
have  to  work.  In  any  case,  most  farmers 
seem  to  prefer  to  cut  their  harvest  by 
hand,  using  small  saw-toothed  sickles. 
When  it  has  been  cut,  the  sheaves  are 
tied  into  bundles  which  are  hung  on 
racks  to  dry  until  they  are  threshed. 
After  that,  of  course,  it  is  bagged, 
weighed  and  delivered  to  the  co-op 
centre  for  sale. 

Mr.  Oishi  plants  wheat  and  sweet 
potatoes  as  soon  as  his  rice  is  in.  Then, 
until  the  next  harvest,  there  is  a lull  in 


in  the  field  with  Mr.  Oishi's  brothers. 

his  farm  activities. 

Even  though  the  farm  chores  don’t 
occupy  all  of  his  time,  Mr.  Oishi  never 
becomes  idle.  In  the  off-seasons,  the 
great  Buddhist  festivals  are  celebrated, 
and  he  is  a devout  Buddhist  “because 
that’s  what  my  ancestors  were,”  he 
says. 

He  is  also  a very  active  member  of 
his  local  community.  In  Japan,  a com- 
munity is  divided  into  sections,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  elected  officers. 
These  groups  have  no  civic  authority, 
but  within  the  law  they  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  effective  and  peaceful 
life  of  the  community  members. 
Through  this  group  system,  com- 
munity obligations  are  assigned  to  men, 
women,  students  and  even  children. 
Mr.  Oishi  is  a past  president  of  his 
section. 

Mr.  Oishi’s  children,  five  girls,  have 
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Another  typical  farmhouse.  In  foreground,  rice  hung  on  racks  dries  in  the  sun.  pi 


all  attended  the  Catholic  kindergarten 
in  Aino,  of  which  Fr.  Williams  is  the 
principal.  In  spite  of  his  personally 
strict  practice  of  Buddhism,  Mr.  Oishi 
doesn’t  insist  that  his  children  remain 
Buddhists.  The  girls’  attendance  at  the 
kindergarten  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  become  Catholics,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  contact  with  the 
Catholic  Church  may  later  in  their  lives 
lead  to  an  interest  in  the  Faith.  In  such 
a case,  Mr.  Oishi  would  have  no  objec- 
tions. In  fact,  his  wife  is  the  vice- 
president  of  the  kindergarten  PTA. 

Mr.  Oishi’s  farm  home  is  a modest 
one,  but  it  does  have  the  facilities  of 
indoor  plumbing  and  the  convenience 
of  a TV  set.  As  in  most  Japanese 
homes,  there  is  no  central  heating,  but 
instead  one  of  the  rooms  has  a recessed 
section  in  the  floor,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a container  of  burning  charcoal 
is  placed.  On  the  cold  evenings,  the 
family  members  sit  around  this,  with 
their  legs  hanging  in  the  pit,  and  heavy 
blankets  wrapped  around  them  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  escaping. 


Most  of  Fr.  William’s  parishioners  | 
in  Aino  operate  farms  similar  to  Mr.  ] 
Oishi’s.  There  is  a strong  community 
spirit  among  them,  strengthened  by 
their  mutual  interest  in  farming,  their 
membership  in  a community  “section” 
and  the  intimacy  of  village  life.  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto  traditions  die  hard  in 
such  circumstances,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  great  wave  of  ' 
conversions  to  Christianity  in  that  town 
for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  a Cath- 
olic priest  do  there?  Fr.  Williams  feels 
that  a priest  works  as  an  effective  mis- 
sionary in  such  a community  if  he  can 
in  any  way  help  the  people  in  their 
efforts  to  live  decent,  constructive 
human  lives;  if  he  can  teach  the  chil- 
dren the  importance  of  discipline  and 
respect  for  their  parents;  if  he  can  help 
the  parents  in  family  problems;  and  if 
in  everything  he  does  he  can  show  the 
people  an  example  of  living  Chris- 1 
tianity.  In  a later  article,  we  will  write  ■ 
about  some  of  the  forms  this  apostolate  ■ 
takes  in  the  parish  of  Aino,  Japan.  ■ I 
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IS  LATIN  FOR  THE  BIRDS? 

A t 6:45  a.m.,  I heard  the  sounds  of  conflict.  From  a nearby  chapel  the  familiar 
^ ^ Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  in  the  measured  cadences  of  Gregorian  chant 
floated  to  my  ears,  but  at  the  same  time,  from  a more  distant  chapel  came  the 
full-throated  swell  of  manly  voices  singing  in  unison  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.  It  was  the 
seminarians  at  their  community  Mass. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  these  two  chants,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  English,  were 
competing  with  each  other  for  recognition.  Is  Latin  becoming  a thing  of  the  past? 
Officially  it  is  the  Church’s  language  as  yet,  but  one  seminarian  surprised  me  by 
frankly  admitting  that  he  could  find  everything  he  wanted  to  know,  by  reading 
texts  in  English  rather  than  Latin. 

I am  quite  interested  in  the  problem  because  I am  asked  this  question  so  fre- 
quently by  young  men  who  are  thinking  of  the  priesthood,  and  who  are  often 
discouraged  by  the  fact  that  they  know  no  Latin. 

Foreign  missionaries  going  to  Japan  or  China  cannot  expect  these  people  to 
buy  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  a universal  religion  if  Latin  continues  to  be  what 
it  is,  namely  a cultural  expression  of  the  Western  World.  Yet  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma. 

If  Latin  is  no  longer  considered  adequate  in  this  age  of  adaptation,  change 
and  updating,  what  means  is  there  left  for  preserving  a certain  thread  of  unity? 
I have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  problem  of  the  newly  arrived  missionary,  or  even 
the  visiting  priest,  in  a land  other  than  his  own.  The  Mass  in  Latin  is  his  only  way 
of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Some  day  we  may  have  a universal  language,  but 
for  better  or  for  worse  Latin  is  still  with  us.  9 
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DE  LA  SALLE 
AND  HIS  MEN 

William  Matte,  SFM 

“T  ow  pothouse  keepers,  second-hand 
shop  proprietors,  silk  weavers’ 
flunkeys,  wig-makers,  and  marionette 
string-pullers.”  In  quoting  these  words, 
Battersby,  in  his  book  “De  la  Salle” 
(1949),  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  low 
reputation  earned  by  school  teachers  in 
seventeenth-century  France.  It  seems 
there  was  discontent  elsewhere  as  well, 
even  at  a much  later  date.  In  a speech 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1847, 
Macaulay  referred  to  the  school  mas- 
ters of  England  as  the  “refuse  of  other 
callings;  discarded  servants,  or  ruined 
tradesmen;  who  cannot  do  a sum  of 
three;  who  would  not  be  able  to  write 
a common  letter;  who  do  not  know 
whether  the  earth  is  a cube  or  a sphere, 
and  cannot  tell  whether  Jerusalem  is 
in  Asia  or  America;  whom  no  gentle- 
man would  trust  with  the  key  to  his 
cellar,  and  no  tradesmen  would  send 
on  a message.” 

Whether  or  not  the  situation  was  as 
acute  as  some  critics  stated,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  young  priest  John 
De  la  Salle  entered  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  1681,  he  faced  a challenge  of 
sizeable  proportions.  He  realized,  after 
a brief  encounter  with  the  teachers  of 
Rheims  and  the  “waifs  and  strays” 
summoned  from  its  streets,  that  radical 
changes  both  in  instructors  and 
methods  were  necessary  if  lasting  good 
was  to  be  done. 

Being  an  eminently  practical  man, 
he  began  with  the  teachers.  Convinced 


that  the  work  of  genuine  Christian  edu- 
cation could  not  succeed  without  an 
endowment  of  consecrated  fives,  he 
established  in  1684  an  Order  which 
provided  the  schools  under  his  charge 
with  an  adequate  number  of  apostolic 
men  of  high  ideals  and  noble  purpose; 
of  proved  virtue  and  a yearning  for 
souls;  who,  without  thought  of  personal 
recompense,  began  their  teaching  apos- 
tolate  only  after  a thorough  academic 
and  professional  training. 

We  wonder  if  Pius  XI  was  not  think- 
ing of  Father  De  la  Salle  when  he  pen- 
ned his  classic  tribute  to  teachers  in  his 
encyclical  The  Christian  Education  of 
Youth:  “Perfect  schools”  he  wrote, 
“are  the  result,  not  so  much  of  good 
methods  as  of  good  teachers;  teachers  i 
who  are  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  | 
grounded  in  the  matter  they  have  to  | 
teach.”  I 

So  marked  was  his  success  in  train-  | 
ing  his  own  men  that  De  la  Salle  was  J 
drafted  into  the  work  of  preparing  secu-  I 
lar  teachers.  For  many  years,  both  in  j 
Rheims  and  in  Paris,  he  conducted  the 
first  normal  schools  for  teachers  in  the 
history  of  education.  His  greatest . 
achievement  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training  was,  however,  the  fine  tradi- 
tion of  teacher  excellence  that  he  fos- 
tered in  his  own  institute,  a tradition 
that  has  flourished  through  centuries  of 
labour,  reverses,  and  even  open  perse- 
cution. His  young  men  learned 

the  principles  upon  which  Christian 
scholarship  is  based,  gradually  in- 
creased their  stock  of  learning,  and 
mastered  the  techniques  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  others.  Matthew  Arnold 
is  loud  in  his  praise.  Commenting  on 
De  la  Salle’s  work  on  practical  peda- 
gogy, he  said:  “Later  works  on  the 
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same  subject  have  little  improved  the 
precepts,  while  they  entirely  lacked  the 
unction.” 

In  two  other  particulars  De  la  Salle 
departed  from  the  traditional  system  Brother 
of  his  day;  from  the  use  of  Latin  to  that  David 
of  the  vernacular,  and  from  the  indi- 
vidual method  to  the  simultaneous 
method,  now  world-wide  in  use.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beginning  student  of 
education  is  surprised  to  learn  that  any 
other  system  was  ever  used.  Though 
others  had  previously  discerned  the 
method’s  value  and  had  even  apphed  it 
in  part,  it  was  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian schools  who  made  it  live.  On  the  Brother 
other  hand,  keenly  aware  of  the  limita-  Earl 
tions  of  the  method,  he  never  allowed 
his  men  to  forget  the  individual  in  the 
classroom.  In  his  “Meditations”  one 
may  read  many  bits  of  fatherly  advice 
which  presuppose  careful  attention  to 
the  individual  pupil. 

While  history  records  that  Father  De 
la  Salle  went  to  his  eternal  reward  on 
Good  Friday,  1719,  he  is  still  alive  and 
doing  much  in  our  modern  day.  Beati-  ^ ^ 
fled  in  1888,  canonized  two  years  later,  Kevirf^ 
and  proclaimed  by  Pope  Pius  XII  the 
heavenly  patron  of  all  teachers,  he  con- 
tinues to  educate  the  young  through 
the  zealous  and  selfless  men  who  have 
followed  him.  Today,  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  number  about 
20,000,  the  largest  teaching  order  of 
their  type  in  the  world,  and  you  find 
them  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  espe- 
cially with  the  poor:  In  Europe,  Can-  Brother 
ada,  the  U.S.A.,  Latin  America,  the  Robert 
South  Pacific,  Africa,  Asia,  and  now, 
thank  God,  in  St.  Vincent,  where  they 
have  assumed  direction  of  St.  Martin’s, 
our  secondary  school  for  boys. 

The  priests  of  Scarboro  and  the 
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people  of  this  island  extend  a sincere 
welcome  to:  Brother  Robert,  B.A., 
M.A.,  H.S.A.C.,  who  is  superior  of  our 
group.  Brother  Robert  hails  from  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  and  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  1924.  His  record  speaks 
for  his  ability:  The  founder  of  Cardinal 
Newman  High  School  in  Montreal,  the 
founder  also  of  the  B.S.C.  Juniorate  in 
Brone  Lake,  Quebec,  and  Provincial  of 
the  English-speaking  province  in  July, 
1965.  He  also  holds  the  Quebec  Provin- 
cial Award  for  Scholastic  Merit. 

To  Brother  M.  David,  another 
veteran,  who  began  his  teaching  career 
in  Montreal.  After  directing  several 
schools  in  Quebec  he  was  sent,  in  1947, 
to  Japan  where  he  was  superior  of  the 
Tokyo  community  until  1955.  Trans- 
ferred then  to  St.  John’s  Training 
School  in  Uxbridge,  he  remained  there 
until  1958  when  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  foreign  missions,  this  time  to  the 
Cameroons,  where  he  worked  with  his 
accustomed  zeal  for  six  years. 

To  Brother  Kevin,  B.A.,  M.A., 
H.S.A.C.,  who  is  Toronto-born  and 
who  made  his  final  Profession  in  1957. 
Brother  Kevin  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  thirteen  years  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  a most  reliable  source  that 
he  is  a man  of  unusual  ability. 

To  Brother  Earl,  B.Sc.,  the  youngest 
in  the  group,  who  majored  in  mathe- 
matics. Brother  Earle  hails  from  Pem- 
broke, Ont.,  and  last  year  taught  in 
Renfrew,  where  he  is  well  remembered. 
His  final  Profession  will  take  place  next 
year.  ■ 

Our  Legal  Title  is: 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rood, 

Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada 


WHEN  THE  BATTIE  IS  OVER 


Civil  war  in  any  country  is  bound  to 
cause  suffering;  it  leaves  many  men 
without  work.  So  it  is  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  civil  war  of  last 
spring  disrupted  the  normal  life  of  the 
working  man,  and  many  families  are 
still  starving.  With  the  hope  of  help- 
ing out  in  some  small  way,  we  here  in 
Azua  have  undertaken  a building  pro- 
gram to  give  what  work  we  can  to 
some,  at  least. 

We  are  building  a chapel  in  one  of 
our  missions,  called  Las  Lomas  (The 
Hills) . In  other  places  we  are  putting 
fences  around  Church  properties  to 
safeguard  the  land  against  squatters, 
etc.  Wherever  possible,  we  are  trying 
to  renovate  chapels  which  have  long 
been  in  need  of  repairs. 

If  you  can  make  any  contribution  to  ' 
this  cause  please  send  It  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
boro, Ont.,  and  say  it  is  for  the  parish  j 
of  Azua  — to  help  in  this  crisis.  God  I ' 
bless  you,  and  thank  you  very  ■ 
much.  ■ 1 
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mission 

Very  Rev,  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 
Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  recently  made 
the  following  announcements: 

1)  The  Spiritual  Year  which  all  of 
our  students  have  been  required  to 
make  at  Nazareth  House,  St.  Marys, 
Ont.,  has  been  suspended  at  least  until 
1969.  At  that  time,  its  merits  will  be 
re-evaluated.  Nazareth  House  opened 
in  September,  1943  as  a centre  where 
high-school  or  college  graduates  intend- 
ing to  join  our  Society  should  spend  a 
year  of  prayer  and  study  before  enter- 
ing our  major  seminary. 

2)  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  have 
decided  to  open  a mission  in  Leyte, 
Philippines,  where  they  will  be  working 
with  the  Scarboro  Fathers.  Four  sisters 
will  leave  Canada  in  September  to  go 
to  Cebu,  Philippines,  where  they  will 
study  the  language  before  going  to  the 
island  of  Leyte.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  that  members  of  these  two  Cana- 
dian foreign  mission  societies  — Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  and  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  — will  have  worked  together.  ■ 

Maryknoll,  N.Y.  (NC)  — In  certain 
parts  of  Africa  a missioner  saying  Mass 
facing  the  people  may  be  breaching  a 
local  rule  of  etiquette.  In  parts  of 
Central  America  and  the  Philippines 
missioners  can  find  themselves  em- 
barrassed when  they  say  “Lamb  of 
God”  to  the  natives.  These  are  among 
the  perplexities  missioners  and  their 
parishioners  are  facing  in  translating 
the  Mass  from  Latin  into  vernacular 
languages. 


In  the  Philippines,  where  the  num- 
erous dialects  contain  heavy  traces  of 
Spanish,  missioners  translating  “Lamb 
of  God”  into  the  vernacular,  ''Kordero 
sa  Dios,”  must  first  take  care  to  explain 
what  a lamb  is,  for  few  people  there 
have  ever  seen  one  in  real  life. 

The  phrase,  “Lamb  of  God”  comes 
up  again  in  Guatemala,  but  for  a dif- 
ferent reason.  In  some  parts  of  this 
Central  American  country  the  lamb  is 
a dirty  animal  and  to  say  “El  Cordero 
de  Dios”  does  not  get  the  Christian 
message  across.  No  one  would  ever 
think  of  sacrificing  a lamb  to  God. 
What  they  would  sacrifice  is  a turkey. 
So  missioners  substitute  “El  Chompipe 
de  Dios”  — “The  Turkey  of  God.” 

In  Tanzania,  East  Africa,  some 
parishioners  object  to  the  priest  facing 
the  people  during  Mass.  The  reason  is 
that  the  priest  can  be  seen  eating  and 
drinking  during  Communion.  Local 
tribal  etiquette  dictates  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  look  at  one’s  elders  when  they 
are  eating.  B 

The  following  students  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  will  be  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  early  in  August:  Omar 
Dixon,  Dingwall,  N.S.;  Terrence 
Gallagher,  Pointe  Claire,  Que.;  Bryan 
Manning,  London,  Ont.;  John  Quinn, 
Kingston,  Ont.;  Gerald  Sherry, 
Kinkora,  P.E.I.;  Melvin  Stevens,  Yar- 
mouth, N.S.;  Wayne  Yorke,  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.  The  complete  story  with  their 
pictures  will  appear  in  a later  issue.  B 
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I Apologize 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


“'Crom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ...  I 
apologize!” 

I will  never  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  that  hit  song  from  quite  a few 
years  back  and  not  think  of  how  close 
I came  to  being  deported  from  Japan. 

The  night  we  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Yokohama,  we  anchored  out  beyond 
the  breakwater  to  wait  for  the  Japanese 
immigration  olRcers  to  come  on  board. 
I am  sure  that  you  can  well  imagine 
that  after  bouncing  like  a cork  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  fifteen  days,  we  were 
more  than  a little  eager  to  go  ashore. 
The  most  water  that  I had  ever  seen 
before  was  that  which  laps  up  on  the 
sand  at  Alberta  Beach.  But  after  two  or 
three  days  of  looking  out  the  porthole 
while  apples  and  oranges  did  a relay  be- 
tween the  bunks,  I began  to  think  that 
maybe  Columbus  had  been  wrong  after 
all  and  that  we  would  fall  off  the  end  of 
the  earth. 

As  we  prepared  to  leave  the  ship, 
the  immigration  officers  stamped  every- 
thing in  sight.  We  had  medical  certifi- 
cates, passports,  visas,  baggage  checks. 


papers,  logistical  support  papers  and  a 
host  of  others.  In  the  confusion  they 
even  stamped  my  winning  ticket  on  the 
ship’s  World  Series  baseball  pool. 

After  filling  out  a number  of  forms 
we  were  given  some  additional  papers 
and  allowed  to  gallop  down  the  gang- 
plank. ^ 

The  very  next  day  we  were  taken  I 
down  to  the  Ward  Office.  Monsignor  . 
Fraser  had  arrived  by  plane  about  three  'i 
days  before  and  he  was  eager  to  get  his  i 
papers  in  order.  This  was  “old  hat”  to  i! 
Monsignor  Fraser.  He  had  been  across  i 
the  Pacific  some  fifteen  or  twenty  times  i 
since  he  first  went  to  China  in  1902.  I ] 
was  still  trying  to  get  the  roll  out  of  my  ; 
walk  and  get  used  to  the  feel  of  dry  land  l 
under  my  feet  again.  As  a matter  of  ^ 
fact  I was  having  a difficult  time  getting  i 
used  to  the  idea  that  I was  in  Japan. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Ward  Office 
I discovered  that  some  passport  photo-  j 
graphs  were  needed.  All  my  passport  a 
photos  were  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  p 
which  was  still  in  the  hold  of  the  good  f 
ship  Yaka.  And  so  I did  what  I could.. |l 
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I filled  out  the  necessary  forms  and 
then  stuffed  them  in  my  back  pocket 
with  every  intention  of  returning  in  a 
few  days  to  complete  the  operations 
necessary  for  obtaining  an  alien  regis- 
tration certificate. 

At  this  point  the  gremlins  broke 
loose  and  the  whole  operation  was 
hexed. 

While  looking  at  the  stores  on  the 
Ginza,  I happened  to  see  a copy  of  the 
Japan  Travel  Guide.  I bought  it  be- 
cause I thought  it  would  be  a great  help 
to  me  in  the  days  to  come.  How  little 
I knew! 

As  I leafed  through  the  pages  of  the 
Japan  Travel  Guide  that  evening,  I 
came  across  a most  interesting  item: 

“Within  a year  after  landing,  a for- 
eigner intending  to  stay  one  year  or 
more  in  Japan  must  apply  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  town  or  village  for  an  alien 
registration  certificate.” 

When  I saw  the  words,  “within  a 
year  after  landing,”  my  penchant  for 
procrastination  or  “never-doing-today- 
what-you-can-do-tomorrow  syndrome” 
stirred  within  me.  I proceeded  to  forget 
all  about  registering. 

That  was  the  month  of  October.  In 
the  merry  month  of  May  I casually  in- 
troduced the  topic  at  the  supper  table 
one  evening  and  the  very  next  morning 
I accompanied  two  worried  priests 
down  to  the  Ward  Office.  When  the  offi- 
cial heard  our  story,  he  just  looked  at 
me  in  open-mouthed  amazement.  I was 
given  a cross-billed  straight  pen  and 
some  tissue  paper  and  was  told  to  write 
a letter  of  apology. 

When  they  had  taken  my  fingerprints 
they  told  me  to  go  out  and  never  come 
back.  However,  they  did  tell  me  that 
within  a few  days  I would  have  a visit 


from  the  police.  You  can’t  imagine 
what  a consolation  this  was  to  me. 

It  was  about  a week  later  when 
the  police  arrived  at  the  door.  I am 
glad  now  that  I did  not  realize  all  the 
implications  of  their  visit  because  I 
actually  enjoyed  practicing  Japanese 
conversation  with  them  at  the  door. 

But  my  Japanese  was  anything  but 
intelligible  at  that  time,  and  even 
though  they  told  me  to  report  to  the 
Takanawa  Police  Station  at  two  o’clock 
the  same  afternoon,  I was  a little  con- 
fused. 

The  streets  in  Tokyo  are  not  num- 
bered and  so  even  with  some  directions, 
I was  not  too  clear  on  just  where  the 
Police  Station  was  or  what  it  might  look 
like.  I thought  that  I would  “play  it 
crafty”  and  without  drawing  too  much 
attention  to  myself,  simply  ask  one  of 
those  ladies  waiting  for  a bus. 

I picked  out  a gentle  looking  little  old 
lady  and  in  the  very  best  Japanese  I 
could  muster,  asked: 

“Where  is  the  police  station?” 

The  little  old  lady  repeated  my  ques- 
tion in  a loud  raucous  voice  and  soon 
everyone  on  the  street  was  looking  at 
me  and  obviously  speculating  on  what 
I had  done  to  warrant  police  interven- 
tion. After  a considerable  debate  had 
ensued,  I could  see  that  nobody  knew 
where  it  was  or  I had  inadvertently 
asked  the  little  old  lady  for  a demon- 
stration of  the  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony. 
And  so  I casually  sauntered  down  the 
street,  whistling  snatches  of  some 
patriotic  ditty  in  a vain  attempt  to  ap- 
pear innocent.  I had  only  gone  a few 
steps  when  I heard  the  heavy  footfall 
of  someone  running  after  me.  I felt  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  I looked  back 
and  there  was  a policeman.  He  led  me 
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by  the  arm  and  as  I passed  the  group 
waiting  for  the  bus,  I could  see  them 
nodding  at  each  other.  They  had  been 
right  about  me  all  the  time. 

After  climbing  four  flights  of  stairs, 
I was  ushered  into  the  “Detectives* 
Office”  where  everybody  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  me  and  enjoying  a good 
laugh. 

The  detective  who  was  interviewing 
me  could  not  speak  English  and  so  an 
interpreter  was  summoned.  Unfortu- 
nately the  interpreter  could  not  speak 
English  as  well  as  the  detective.  It  was 
so  serious  that  it  was  funny.  The  detec- 
tive would  look  very  grave  and  ask  a 
question.  The  interpreter  would  ask  the 
detective  what  I had  said  and  then 
there  would  be  a conference.  After  the 
detective  read  my  letter  of  apology  he 
looked  at  me  to  see  if  I was  suitably  im- 
pressed. I knew  that  I had  to  realize 
that  this  was  serious  business  but  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  it  was  kind  of 
funny.  But  it  was  not  funny.  It  was  not 
funny  at  all.  I had  to  keep  thinking 
back  to  the  saddest  day  of  my  life  in 
order  to  keep  a straight  face.  He  told 
me  to  describe  my  actions  since  getting 
off  the  ship  in  Yokohama  eight  months 
before.  After  it  was  all  written  down, 
the  detective  read  it  back  to  me.  It 
sounded  even  funnier  this  time  than  it 
had  the  first  time.  I had  only  been  in 
Japan  a short  eight  months  and  already 
there  was  a sixteen-page  folder  outlin- 
ing my  criminal  activity. 

Three  months  later  I had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  entire  incident  when  I re- 
ceived a postcard  in  the  mail.  I was  to 
appear  before  the  District  Prosecutor 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  It  was  then 
that  the  full  force  of  my  predicament 
came  home  to  me.  Anyone  who  has 
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ever  followed  Perry  Mason  knows  that 
the  District  Prosecutor  can  only  mean 
one  thing  — a trial! 

The  following  Tuesday  it  was  raining 
and  as  I set  out  for  the  District  Prose- 
cutor’s Office  my  spirits  were  even 
damper  than  the  weather.  As  I rode  up 
the  elevator,  I could  not  help  but  notice 
my  fellow  passengers.  They  were  all 
securely  bound  and  manacled  to  a 
policeman.  I was  in  the  “big  league”  at 
last!  The  waiting  room  was  filled  with 
every  known  type  of  criminal.  While  I 
was  waiting  I engaged  some  of  the 
younger  members  in  conversation. 
Time  passed  quickly  and  soon  it  was 
my  turn  to  meet  the  District  Prosecu-  ‘ 
tor.  I was  in  a small  office  in  which  there  | 
were  three  desks  behind  each  of  which  i 
sat  three  minions  of  the  law.  On  the  j 
wrong  side  of  the  desks  were  two  | 
“other”  criminals.  One  of  them  was  a j 
student  convicted  of  inciting  riots  dur-  | 
ing  the  Anti-Security  Pact  demonstra-  j 
tions.  The  other  man  may  have  been  up  | 
for  murder  because  the  voices  were  so  | 
loud  that  it  was  difficult  to  concentrate  i 
on  one’s  own  criminal  activity.  I 

The  District  Prosecutor  spoke  Eng-  | 
lish  very  well.  He  had  a thick  folder  on  | 
his  desk.  It  was  my  criminal  record.  | 
He  told  me  that  failure  to  comply  | 
with  Immigration  laws  was  a serious  j 
offence.  I replied  that  I knew  it  was  a i 
serious  offence  but  that  I had  been  mis-  ! 
informed  by  some  literature  that  I had  ; 
read  on  the  subject.  | 

I handed  my  copy  of  the  Japan  ; 
Travel  Guide  across  the  desk.  The  book  ; 
was  encased  in  leather  binding  so  that  | ' 
it  looked  as  official  as  the  Emperor’s  j 
Rescript.  I had  a bookmark  in  the  page 
where  the  fateful  words  were  inscribed. 
He  read  the  passage  through  carefully. 


He  read  it  two  or  three  times  before  he 
was  through.  After  he  had  stripped  the 
leather  binding  off  the  book,  it  did  not 
look  nearly  so  impressive.  He  handled 
it  like  someone  might  handle  a reptile 
if  he  were  not  in  the  habit  of  handling 
reptiles. 

And  then  he  and  two  other  prosecu- 
tors went  into  a huddle.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  desk,  he  was  thoroughly 
puzzled.  He  reached  into  his  desk 
drawer  and  pulled  out  a long  piece  of 
foolscap  covered  with  Japanese  print. 
He  told  me  to  sign  it.  I told  him  that 
I couldn’t  very  well  sign  something  that 
I couldn’t  read.  He  laughed  and  pulled 
out  an  abbreviated  form  in  English  that 
seemed  to  say  “I  hereby  wave  all  rights 
to  a trial”.  After  being  convinced  that 
it  was  all  in  the  phrasing,  I signed  it. 
The  ice  had  very  definitely  begun  to 
thaw  in  the  office.  He  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing  in  Japan.  I felt  like  telling 
him  I was  trying  to  stay  out  of  jail  but 
I thought  better  of  it  when  I saw  them 
lead  the  student  away  to  the  cells  at  the 
end  of  a rope. 

The  Prosecutor  knew  nothing  about 
the  Church.  I started  from  fundamen- 
tals. When  I left  his  office  we  had  be- 
come quite  good  friends.  He  told  me 
there  would  be  no  trial.  And  since  that 
time  I have  not  seen  a policeman  at 
the  door.  It’s  nearly  six  years  since  . . . 
Pardon  me,  that’s  the  door.  I’ll  be  right 
back  . . . maybe!  ■ 


Please  don't  forget  to  moil  us  your 
monthly  calendar  envelope.  It  means 
more  than  you  can  imogine,  and  it's  so 
easy  to  forget.  Thanks. 


THE  CAUSE  OF 
THE  WAR  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

John  Wolsh,  SFM 

'"phe  population  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  3,013,525.  There  are: 
187,530  urban  homes,  and  406,987 
rural  homes.  Urban  areas  need  141,714 
more  homes.  Rural  areas  need  201,460 
homes. 

72%  of  the  Dominican  people  live 
in  palm-board  houses  and  73%  live  in 
houses  with  mud  floors. 

90%  of  the  Dominican  people  live 
on  rice  and  beans. 

81%  do  not  have  running  water  in 
their  homes.  They  have  to  get  their 
water  in  rivers  or  in  gullies. 

69%  of  the  people  are  illiterate;  the 
majority  of  these  live  in  the  country. 

86%  of  the  Dominicans  do  not  re- 
ceive a newspaper  or  a magazine. 

54%  of  the  population  is  unem- 
ployed. 

13%  of  the  Dominican  homes  have 
electric  lights. 

17%  of  the  homes  have  bedrooms 
for  each  member  of  the  family. 

12%  have  bathrooms;  17%  have 
toilets  with  running  water. 

The  war  that  was  brought  on  by  these 
conditions  resulted  in  the  assassination 
of  one  of  our  priests,  Fr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM.  In  his  memory,  a burse 
was  established  for  the  education  of 
priests.  So  far,  over  $5,000  have  been 
contributed.  ■ 
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The  buildings  of  Nanzan  University,  Nagoya,  reflect  the  modernity  of  Japan's  schools. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 


Part  Two  — Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


T n nan-Christian  countries,  one  of  the 
problems  in  education  is  that  of 
teaching  ethics  and  morals.  With  no 
solid  religious  or  philosophic  support, 
courses  in  these  subjects  are  inadequate. 
This  is  true  in  Japan  where  in  almost 
every  other  way  the  educational  system 
and  standards  are  excellent.  Private 
schools,  particularly  Catholic  schools, 
try  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
through  their  courses  in  these  subjects, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  such  schools 


are  necessary. 

The  Communist  infiltration  of  the 
teachers’  unions,  and  the  alarming 
number  of  Communists  among  teachers 
in  public  schools  is  another  reason  for 
the  continued  existence  of  Catholic  pri- 
vate schools  in  Japan.  The  present  num- 
ber of  such  schools  in  that  country  is 
inadequate,  but  their  influence  is  signi-  ^ 
ficant  and  their  apostolic  potential  |] 
makes  the  Catholic  school  system  an  I] 
important  element  in  the  work  of  the  p 
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Japanese  Catholic  Church. 

In  Japan,  Catholic  schools  are  pri- 
vate schools,  and  what  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  public  schools  is 
the  system  by  which  they  are  financed. 
Public  schools  are,  of  course,  entirely 
State  - supported,  whereas  private 
schools  receive  no  regular  substantial 
financial  help  from  the  state  or  the 
municipalities. 

Small  contributions  are  sometimes 
made  by  civil  authorities,  and  recently, 
private  schools  have  been  able  to  get 
financial  help  to  update  and  augment 
their  equipment  for  natural  sciences.  In 
certain  cases,  too,  grants  are  given  in 
such  a way  that  half  the  expense  for 
new  purchases  or  building  expansion  is 
paid  by  the  state  and  half  by  the  school. 

For  the  bulk  of  their  running  ex- 
penses, private  schools  must  depend  on 
tuition  and  entrance  fees,  and  whatever 
other  sources  they  can  tap.  Many  pri- 
vate schools,  founded  and  run  by  finan- 
cially strong  organizations,  operate  on 
funds  received  through  endowments 
provided  at  the  time  of  their  founda- 
tion. Some  other  schools  are  helped  by 
influential  and  financially  strong  groups 
of  graduates.  But  schools  that  do  not 
have  such  resources  find  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  about 
16%  of  Japan’s  schools  are  private. 
Unfortunately,  this  percentage  is  not 
evenly  distributed  through  the  various 
levels  of  education.  On  the  level  of 
higher  education  and  in  kindergartens, 
private  schools  are  more  numerous 
than  on  the  levels  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, i.e.  elementary  schools  and  junior 
high  schools.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
all  private  schools  charge  a tuition  fee, 
and  many  students  whose  education  is 


limited  to  what  is  compulsory,  prefer  to 
attend  the  free  public  schools. 

Recently,  for  another  reason,  there 
has  been  a noticeable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  private  junior  high  schools. 
State-operated  birth  control  programs 
have  affected  the  population  growth 
rate  to  the  point  where  it  has  shown  up 
in  a declining  number  of  junior  high 
school-age  students.  With  fewer  stu- 
dents, public  schools  are  not  so 
crowded  and  teaching  is  more  effective. 
Thus,  private  schools  lose  still  more  of 
their  appeal.  Consequently,  too,  fewer 
students  in  the  private  junior  high 
schools  means  less  income  for  those 
schools,  since  they  depend  so  much  on 
tuition  fees.  The  reduced  income  in 
turn  makes  it  all  but  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  public  schools  in  quality. 

Private  schools  hesitate  to  press  for 
more  government  aid,  since  they  must 
avoid  any  semblance  of  state  control  if 
they  are  to  pursue  their  own  ideas  on 
education.  Besides,  the  government  is 
not  convinced  that  all  private  schools 
merit  its  support. 

Catholic  schools  share  these  prob- 
lems common  to  all  private  schools. 
Still,  on  nearly  all  levels,  the  number  of 
Catholic  schools  in  Japan  is  increasing. 
As  of  June,  1965,  there  were  12  Cath- 
olic universities;  23  junior  colleges;  111 
senior  high  schools;  98  junior  high 
schools;  57  primary  schools;  71  special 
schools  (e.g.  technical  schools);  and 
566  kindergartens.  The  total  number  of 
these  schools  represents  about  13%  of 
all  the  private  schools  in  the  country. 
But  the  percentage  of  students  in  Cath- 
olic schools  is  lower  than  the  percen- 
tage of  Catholic  schools,  because  Cath- 
olic schools  generally  are  smaller  than 
public  and  some  private  schools. 
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The  equipment  required  for 
modern  science  courses  is 
most  often  very  expensive. 


Th«  most  critical  level  of  Japanese 
Catholic  education  today  is  that  of 
junior  high  schools.  As  with  all  private 
schools,  the  declining  number  of  stu- 
dents of  that  age  makes  it  impossible 
for  some  Catholic  junior  high  schools 
to  attract  enough  students.  They  end  up 
accepting  any  students  they  can  get, 
and  this  could  result  in  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  student  body  and  a weak- 
ening of  the  schools’  reputation.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  several  Catholic  junior 
high  schools  would  have  to  close. 

The  Church’s  only  defense  against 
this  threat  to  her  junior  high  schools 
seems  to  be  to  concentrate  on  maintain- 
ing a high  level  of  quality  in  spite  of  the 
situation.  She  must  convince  the  local 
community  that  her  schools  on  every 
level  offer  more  than  the  tuition-free 
public  schools.  And  this  must  not  be  an 
empty  boast.  She  must  attract  and  pay 
for  the  services  of  the  best  professors, 
and  she  must  offer  the  best  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  courses  and  in  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  her  schools.  Not 
just  to  protect  her  junior  high  schools, 
but  for  the  effective  operation  of  her 
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whole  school  system.  This,  of  course,  | 
brings  up  the  question  of  finances. 

The  running  expenses  of  a fully  j 
established  school  are  rather  high.  In  I 
the  Japanese  wage  system,  bonuses, 
payable  twice  or  three  times  a year, 
are  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
salary.  At  present,  the  yearly  total  paid 
in  bonuses  to  teachers  amounts  to 
about  four  times  their  monthly  salary. 
They  are  pressuring  for  an  increase, 
and  if  they  get  it  in  the  public  schools 
the  Catholic  schools  will  have  to  follow.  • 

Besides  that,  on  their  retirement,  ; 
teachers  are  given  a further  bonus 
amounting  to  one  basic  monthly  salary  ; 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  ' 
their  service.  This  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  retirement  pension  which  is 
covered  by  an  insurance  plan.  The 
school  pays  half  the  premium  and  the 
teachers  pay  the  rest. 

Many  private  schools  today  provide  I 
a housing  benefit  for  the  teachers.  They  I 
either  build  houses  which  the  teachers 
rent  for  a nominal  fee,  or  they  pay  a jii 
housing  allowance.  As  this  practice  be-  1 
comes  more  common.  Catholic  schools  n 


will  be  forced  to  make  corresponding 
efforts. 

Finally,  there  is  the  cost  of  school 
equipment,  which  is  becoming  steadily 
more  expensive.  As  public  and  other 
private  schools  improve  the  quality  of 
their  equipment.  Catholics  must  keep 
pace. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 
With  no  government  support,  the  Cath- 
olic schools  depend  first  of  all  on  tuition 
and  entrance  fees.  These  fees  vary  in 
different  schools  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  they  most  often  fall 
far  short  of  what  is  required.  Some 
Catholic  schools  use  all  of  their  tuition 
income  just  to  pay  the  teachers’  salaries 
and  bonuses.  The  fees  cannot  be  raised 
without  excluding  poorer  and  middle- 
class  families,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents cannot  be  increased  without 
weakening  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching. 

Periodically,  and  particularly  when 
special  expenses  must  be  met.  Catholic 
schools  have  fund  drives  among  stu- 
dents’ parents  and  graduates.  Caution 
must  be  taken  in  these  drives  because. 


since  most  of  the  students,  parents  and 
graduates  are  non-Christians,  Catholic 
schools  could  easily  develop  a reputa- 
tion for  being  too  expensive. 

Sometimes  the  parents  are  asked  to 
make  substantial  loans  to  the  school,  to 
be  paid  back  without  interest  at  the 
time  of  their  child’s  graduation.  Fortu- 
nately, many  of  those  who  contribute  in 
such  drives  leave  their  loan  with  the 
school  as  a gift  on  graduation  day. 

Schools  operated  by  mission  societies 
can  sometimes  get  money  from  their 
headquarters,  but  that  usually  amounts 
to  very  little.  And  finally,  with  the 
Catholic  population  of  Japan  only 
0.3%  of  the  total,  practically  no  school 
support  can  be  raised  through  diocesan 
collections. 

It  is  clear  that  Catholic  schools  in 
Japan  must  find  ways  to  support  them- 
selves adequately,  and  it  seems  that 
much  of  this  support  must  come  from 
Western  Catholics.  Since  about  90% 
of  the  students  in  Japanese  Catholic 
schools  are  non-Christians,  the  basis  for 
this  appeal  for  funds  must  be  seen  in 
the  apostolic  role  of  these  schools.  ■ 


In  The  Good  Samaritan 
High  School,  Sasebo,  girls 
study  home  economics. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Dear  Buds: 

“It  is  the  month  of  our  Lady,  the 
beautiful  month  of  May”  — is  that  the 
way  the  song  goes  that  we  sing  from 
time  to  time.  Anyway  Buds,  in  the 
Dominican  Repubhc  the  whole  month 
of  May  is  dedicated  to  our  Lady.  Every 
evening  the  Children  of  Mary  Sodality 
come  to  Church  to  recite  the  rosary  — 
and  with  them  all  the  little  children  of 
the  village.  After  rosary  they  all  line  up 
in  procession  — each  with  a flower  or 
little  branch  of  leaves.  They  begin  to 
sing  “venid  y vamos  todos,  con  fiores 
a Maria”.  “Come,  let  us  aU  go  with 
flowers  for  Mary,  with  flowers  for 
Mary  because  she  is  our  Mother.”  Then 
each  puts  her  flower  in  front  of  our 
Lady’s  statue,  all  the  while  singing. 

Our  Lady  must  be  pleased  with  Her 
little  Latin  American  Buds,  even  if 
sometimes  they  borrow  the  flowers 
from  the  parish  priest’s  garden  to  give 
to  our  Lady. 

How  about  you  Buds,  saying  your 
Rosary  during  May? 

God  bless  you. 

Father  Jim 


Letters  received  from: 


Holy  Cross  School  in  Oshawa,  On- 
tario, who  had  a candy  raffle  for  the 
church  in  British  Guiana  and  they 
bought  a bench. 


Holy  Family  School  in  Chibouga- 
mau,  Quebec,  who  helped  the  “Father 

Arthur  MacKinnon  Burse  Fund.” 

a 

John  Foran  of  Little  Bartibogue, 
N.B.,  sends  us  cancelled  stamps.  He 
can  read  “Scarboro  Missions”  by  him- 
self. You’re  growing,  John. 

Danny  Healey,  Francis  Luiker, 
Michael  Hanley,  Pat  Leeder  and 
Wayne  Quinn,  all  of  Brockville,  Ont. 

— “all  together  all  us  seven  boys  made 
a dollar  eight  sents”  — good  work, 
Francis.  “This  time  we  have  two  hockey 
teams,  the  G.I.  Joes  and  the  Barbies” 

— sounds  like  real  fun,  Pat. 


Mrs.  Ray  Turmaine  says  her  children 
— nine  of  them  — have  a penance 
wheel  and  one  of  the  slots  is  for  Scar- 
boro Missions.  They  help  gain  money 
by  working  in  stores.  Good  idea. 
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THE  PRIEST  OF  TOMORROW 


Joseph  McGoey,  Seminarian 


'^his  article  is  based  on  a talk  given  to 
a group  of  seminarians  by  Father 
Elliott  MacGuigan,  S.J.,  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  and  canon  law  at  the 
Jesuit  seminary  in  Toronto.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  article  is  to  show  how  the 
priest  of  the  future  will  differ  from  the 
priest  of  today,  while  possessing  many 
of  the  same  qualities  and  virtues.  Since 
people  and  circumstances  continually 
change,  the  role  of  the  priest  must 
change  accordingly. 

Fr.  MacGuigan  said,  “Fundamen- 
tally the  priest  of  tomorrow  will  be  a 
priest.  Aggiornamento  may  come  and 
go  and  Vatican  Councils  may  decorate 
the  Church,  yet  one  thing  remains  con- 
stant, that  is,  the  character  of  Holy 
Orders.” 

Each  of  us  is  a man  and  as  men  we 
possess  our  own  personalities,  traits, 
ideas  and  desires.  The  priest  of  to- 
morrow, as  have  all  priests  in  the  past,  is 
going  to  have  to  recognize  his  manhood 
and  seek  to  properly  align  it  with  his 
priesthood.  Today  this  differs  from  the 
past  to  the  extent  that  we  differ  from 
people  of  the  past.  The  difference  in  the 
people  makes  the  difference  in  this 
alignment. 

Fr.  MacGuigan  says  that  as  priests 
we  will  “participate  in  being  God,  yet 
we  must  not  play  God.”  The  priest  of 
tomorrow  will  have  to  be  ever  more 
aware  of  that  fact.  People  today  refuse 


to  accept  a person  for  anything  other 
than  what  he  actually  is.  If  we  try  to 
“play  God,”  we  will  not  fulfill  the  func- 
tion for  which  Christ  instituted  the 
priesthood. 

In  the  seminary,  a short  while  ago, 
we  discussed  the  role  of  the  priest.  The 
general  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the 
priest  was  to  preach  and  to  live  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  in  this  that  we  “par- 
ticipate in  being  God.”  As  men  in  the 
formative  stages  we  students  seek  to 
realize  the  full  import  of  this  life. 

During  the  course  of  his  talk,  Fr. 
MacGuigan  went  on  to  say  how 
envious  he  was  of  us  as  future  priests. 
To  us  there  has  been  presented  a chal- 
lenge which  is  filled  with  awe  and  splen- 
dour. Fr.  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
for  many  years  fought  an  inner  struggle 
in  his  desire  to  join  the  roles  of  priest 
and  scientist.  Today  this  combination  is 
quite  acceptable  as  we  have  priest- 
doctors,  priest  - psychologists,  priest- 
scientists. 

Educated  men  today  are  very  much 
caught  up  with  the  notion  of  their  indi- 
viduality. This  is  true  of  the  young  man 
who  considers  the  priesthood.  In  their 
book  “The  Genius  of  the  Apostolate” 
Fathers  D’Arcy  and  Kennedy,  Mary- 
knoll  missionaries,  state,  “The  task  is  to 
open  a youth  to  himself,  so  that  he  can 
find  his  own  way,  rather  than  to  over- 
power the  ‘self  of  a candidate  and  talk 
him  into  a vocation.” 
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The  priest  of  the  future  will  have  to 
be  a listener  as  never  before.  In  an  age 
which  increases  the  complexities  of 
man,  there  is  a fundamental  need  and 
desire  to  have  someone  to  listen  to  us. 
In  every  relationship  there  must  be  a 
talker  and  a listener.  These  roles 
are  interchangeable  and  must  never 
become  mutually  exclusive.  As  man’s 
problems  increase  so  also  must  our 
willingness  to  listen. 

As  Fr.  McGuigan  said,  “In  the 
future  there  will  be  a greater  selectivity 
of  priestly  work.”  Therefore,  the  train- 
ing of  our  priests  will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  include  a greater  study  of 
the  social  sciences:  economics,  anthro- 
pology, psychology  and  sociology,  to 
name  but  a few. 

As  priests  we  will  be  ordained  in 
the  wave  of  new  concepts  of  biblical 
theology,  liturgical  renewal,  ecumenical 
development  and  the  proper  fulfilling 
of  the  role  of  the  laity.  Fr.  Teilhard 
de  Chardin  has  given  us  a mandate  to 
“build  yourself,  to  build  your  world, 
and  to  build  the  body  of  Christ  through 
the  divinization  of  human  actions.” 
This  challenge  has  always  been  pre- 
sented to  priests,  but  there  are  many 
more  avenues  opened  up  for  the  priest 
of  tomorrow  than  there  have  been  in 
the  past. 

Fr.  McGuigan  went  on  to  say  that, 
“as  priests  of  the  future  you  will  be 
men.”  As  never  before  people  will  go 
beyond  our  sacerdotal  character  to 
examine  the  man.  The  laity  do  not  wish 
to  have  cold,  remote,  uncommuni- 
cative priests.  They  want  priests  who 
are  men  in  the  truest  sense.  He  also 
said  that  “the  traditional  reverence  paid 
to  priests  in  the  past  will  be  altered  and 


this  is  sheer  gain.”  We  will  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  laity  as  never  before. 

The  priest  of  the  future  will  need,  as’ 
Fr.  McGuigan  says,  “a  social  con- 
science.” He  will  have  to  become 
“involved”  in  civil  rights,  labour-  , 
management  relations,  politics  and  eco- 
nomic questions. 

He  will  be  confronted  with  a rela- 
tionship between  layman  and  cleric 
which  was  previously  unknown.  Vati- 
can II,  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
Church,  exhorts  both  layman  and  cleric 
to  fulfill  certain  duties  to  one  another. 
“The  laity  should,  as  should  all  Chris- 
tians, promptly  accept  in  Christian  j 
obedience  the  decisions  of  their  pastors, 
since  they  are  representatives  of  Christ 
as  well  as  teachers  and  rulers  in  the 
Church.”  To  the  pastors  the  Council 
urges  “let  pastors  recognize  and  pro- 
mote the  dignity  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  laity  in  the  Church.  ... 
Let  them  confidently  assign  duties  to  I 
them  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
allowing  them  freedom  and  room  for 
action.  Further,  let  pastors  encourage 
lay  people  so  that  they  may  undertake 
tasks  on  their  own  initiative.” 

The  theme  of  Fr.  McGuigan’s  talk 
on  the  priests  of  tomorrow  was  the 
theme  of  love.  He  quoted  Sigmund 
Freud  on  the  question  of  maturity. 
“One  test  of  maturity  is  to  love  even 
though  we  are  not  loved  in  return.”  C. 

S.  Lewis  says  we  must  initiate  love 
where  it  is  absent,  spread  love  where 
it  is  needed,  receive  love  when  it  is 
offered. 

If  the  future  priest  truly  wants  to  be 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  he  must 
be  a priest  and  a man  — willing  to  love 
ard  be  loved.  ■ 
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Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM,  is  a New- 
foundlander ordained  in  1930.  Fie  has 
held  various  posts  in  our  Society,  in- 
cluding: Vicar  General,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  superior  of  Dominican 
Republic  mission.  He  is  now  writing 
the  history  of  the  Society,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  six  months  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I Remember 

A LL  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who  worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
^ ^ during  our  first  years  here,  in  the  ’40’s,  were  well  acquainted  with 
Liborio.  He  was  the  very  dark-skinned,  hard-headed  (literally)  young 
fellow  whom  I hired  to  be  church  bell-ringer  and  general  handyman 
around  the  priests’  house  in  Monte  Plata.  I guess  everbody  wondered 
why  I picked  on  a guy  like  Liborio  to  work  for  me.  He  certainly  did 
not  have  many  engaging  qualities.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  came  from 
a large  abjectly  poor  family  that  I was  anxious  to  help  the  lad,  then 
about  fifteen  years  old.  Anyhow,  he  lasted  a long  time  with  me. 

Then,  one  Christmas  Eve,  Liborio  got  drunk  (I  think  for  the  first 
time)  and  scared  a group  of  kids  out  of  the  church.  I remember  putting 
him  to  bed  in  my  house  and  threatening  to  “kill  him”  if  he  was  not  on 
duty  to  ring  the  bell  for  Midnight  Mass.  He  was. 

Now,  back  in  Monte  Plata  after  a lapse  of  17  years,  I often  drive 
along  the  highway  (which  was  not  there  in  my  day)  and  pass  a gang  of 
workmen  repairing  the  road.  Among  the  workers,  standing  out  both  by 
his  jet-black  color,  and  his  fine  physique,  is  one  who  can  be  heard  a 
mile  away  shouting  a greeting  to  “Padre  Alfonso”  as  I pass  in  my  Volks- 
wagen. Sure,  it’s  Liborio, 

And  not  long  ago  he  came  to  my  house  f?r  a chat,  bringing  with  him 
his  lovely  looking  young  wife  and  their  t\A  O cute  little  children,  all 
decked  out  in  their  Sunday  best.  He  told  me  how  happy  he  was  with  his 
little  family,  and  took  care  to  assure  me  be  was  “married  in  the  Church.” 
When  I went  to  his  home  a little  later  on  to  return  his  visit,  I tell  you  I 
was  prouder  of  Liborio  than  I ever  thought  I could  be.  He  and  I remem- 
ber the  days  when  there  was  little  about  him  to  be  proud  about.  ■ 

Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM 
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LET’S  HELP  EACH 
OTHER 


Here's  how  you  can  help  the  missions  and  be  assured,  in  return, 
of  a steady  income  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

By  contributing  your  money  to  a Scarboro  Annuity,  you  are 
helping  to  support  the  work  of  our  priests  in  Japan,  British 
Guiana,  The  Philippines,  The  Bahamas,  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  St.  Lucia. 

But  in  return  for  your  donation,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  will  regularly  send  you  annual  payments  amount- 
ing to  anywhere  from  6.5%  to  12%  of  your  donation.  The 
exact  amount  will  depend  on  your  age. 

* For  more  information  on  this  Christian  retirement  plan,  clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  It  today  to  The  Scarboro  Fathers, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity 
Plan.  I understand  that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City Province 

P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive 
from  a specific  donation,  please  indicate  below: 


Amount 
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Your  age 


Remember  last  December  when  you  received  our  I 
calendar?  I 

Remember  the  resolution  you  made  then  to  send  us  i 
an  envelope  each  month? 

Why  not  renew  it  now  for  the  second  half  of  the ' 
year? 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Voice  of  Poverty 

' I ^nere’s  an  exciting  little  man  in  Brazil  these  days  waking  up  a lot  of 
people  who  have  too  long  been  living  in  comfortable  ruts.  He  is 
The  Most  Reverend  Holder  Camara,  Archbishop  of  Recife,  one  of 
the  poorest,  most  slum-infested  sections  of  the  world. 

You  may  remember  him  as  the  man  who  spoke  up  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  say  that  “a  return  to  poverty”  is 
more  important  than  a discussion  of  doctrinal  points;  that  bishops 
should  drop  their  titles  and  be  cautious  in  their  use  of  costly  pectoral 
crosses  and  rings;  that  “their  silver-buckled  shoes  are  ridiculous 
and  alien  to  the  customs  of  the  times;”  and  that  their  “big  black 
limousines”  should  be  traded  in  on  smaller  cars  that  don’t  scandalize. 
He  personally  drives  a jeep,  and  wears  a wooden  pectoral  cross. 

Well,  the  archbishop  is  still  speaking  out,  with  the  frankness  that 
has  made  him  famous.  Some  of  his  recent  remarks,  quoted  in  Jesuit 
Missions  magazine,  March,  1966,  are  thought-provoking: 

“Underdevelopment  plunges  Latin  America,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  into  a situation  which  is  unworthy  of  man 
and  so  is  an  offense  against  he  Creator  Himself.  « 

“Today,  even  as  we  talk,  two-^thirds  of  humanity  are  leading  lives 
which  are  debased  beyond  belief.  Come  to  my  country.  I will  show 
you  men  who  exist  like  vegetables.  I will  show  you  vegetables  with 
faces,  with  souls,  with  human  names!  Today,  as  we  talk,  two^thirds 
of  humanity  are  living  and  dying  in  subhuman  conditions;  without 
decent  shelter,  without  clothing  or  nourishment,  without  education; 
unemployed  and  unemployable. 

“Truly,  we  have  had  enough  of  the  Church  which  insists  on  being 
served;  which  is  anxious  for  honor  of  place,  which  has  neither  the 
humility  nor  the  realism  to  accept  the  fact  of  religious  pluralism, 
which  proclaims  loudly  on  every  occasion  that  She  has  a monopoly 
on  the  truth.  We  have  also  had  enough  of  prince-bishops,  remote 
from  both  their  people  and  their  priests. 

“I  remain  convinced  of  one  thing:  On  the  day  when  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  world  takes  up  the  defense  of  the  human  person, 
the  harmonious  and  integral  development  of  our  world,  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  peace  firmly  based  on  justice  ...  we  shall  see  Communism 
disappear  with  truly  remarkable  speed.”  ■ 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


MEET 


YOU 


PEOPLE 


THE 

NICEST 


O N A 


Malcolm  Burke,  Seminarian 


TT  ave  you  ever  had  a Scarboro  in  the  work  of  the  foreign  missions,  by 
-^Father  in  your  home?  Very  likely  making  it  better  known  to  the  people 
the  answer  is  “No.”  The  reason,  of  at  home.  We  spend  the  summer  telling 
course,  is  that  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  people  that  foreign  mission  work  is  the 
missionary  priests  who  spend  most  of  concern  of  every  Christian.  We  remind 
their  lives  serving  God  in  mission  them  that  the  Scarboro  Fathers  repre- 
lands. Have  you  ever  had  a Scarboro  sent  Canadian  Catholics  in  the  field, 
seminarian  in  your  home?  The  answer  and  that  these  priests  cannot  continue 
to  that  could  be  “Yes,”  the  reason  their  work  without  support, 
being  that  Scarboro  seminarians,  young  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  few 
men  studying  to  be  foreign  missionary  summer  campaigns,  one  thing  remains 
priests,  have  been  visiting  the  homes  clear  to  us:  We  are  completely  depen- 
of  thousands  of  Catholics  across  Can-  dent  upon  the  generous  prayers  and 
ada  in  the  past  few  summers.  If  by  support  of  the  people  at  home.  Indeed, 
chance  you  have  not  yet  been  visited,  our  Society  is  a living  tribute  to  the 
keep  your  eyes  open  for  such  a visit  generosity  of  Canadian  Catholics, 
this  summer.  One  such  Canadian  Catholic  family 

The  occasion  of  these  visits  is  our  is  the  Vossens.  It  was  at  their  home  in 
annual  summer  campaign  to  make  the  Regina,  Sask.,  that  I met  them  for  the 
work  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  first  time  last  summer.  I must  say  that 
Society  better  known.  It  is  called  a I was  amazed  at  the  sincere  enthusiasm 
public  relations  campaign,  and  indeed  the  Vossen  children  showed  in  the 
it  is  that.  But  for  those  of  us  who  have  work  of  the  foreign  missions.  I remem- 
worked  on  it,  it  has  a much  deeper  ber  little  Teresa  hurrying  to  show  me 
meaning.  It  is  a chance  for  us  to  share  her  much-treasured  letter  from  Bishop 
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The  Vossen  family: 

(I.  to  r.)  Rose  Marie, 
Angela,  Bernadette, 
Margaret  Mary, 
Michael,  Cecilia, 
Teresa,  Mary  Ann, 
May  and  Rodger.  All 
from  Regina,  Sask. 


Fulton  Sheen  thanking  her  for  her  gift 
“to  help  the  poor  children  who  have 
never  heard  of  Jesus.”  Now  she  could 
help  them  through  her  very  own  Cana- 
dian missionary  priests  — the  Scarboro 
Fathers. 

And  eight-year-old  Michael  told  me 
of  his  intention  to  make  a “sacrifice” 
by  giving  up  television  that  evening.  At 
first  I thought  he  was  kidding  or  trying 
to  impress  me,  but  I soon  discovered 
that  he  really  meant  what  he  said  and 
that  the  word  “sacrifice”  was  not  new 
to  him  or  to  any  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Vossen  family. 

It  was  not  until  much  later  that  I 
fully  realized  the  cause  of  this  enthusi- 
asm and  genuine  interest  in  our  work. 
These  children  had  been  taught  by 
their  parents  to  be  true  Christians: 
learning  to  put  someone  else’s  needs 
and  desires  ahead  of  their  own.  The 
spirit  and  sense  of  sacrifice  instilled  in 
these  children  made  me  feel  ashamed 
of  my  own  selfishness. 


Since  my  visit  last  summer  they 
have  managed  to  help  our  priests  by 
saving  money  through  baby-sitting, 
collecting  pop  bottles  and  contributing 
from  their  allowances.  They  use  the 
handy  monthly  envelope  in  our  calen- 
dar to  send  this  money.  But  even  more 
important  is  the  spiritual  assistance 
they  are  giving  by  their  daily  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  work  of  our  mis- 
sionaries. 

You,  too,  can  share  in  this  tremen- 
dous task  of  “teaching  all  nations”  and 
through  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  “baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  In 
the  words  of  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  “No  undertaking,  per- 
haps, is  so  pleasing  to  God  as  support- 
ing the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 
All  who  are  reckoned  Christians  or  j 
boast  of  that  name  must  contribute  I 
their  support  either  by  their  prayers  or 
by  an  offering  according  to  their 
means.”  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


GIGANTIC  TASK 

/^n  December  7,  1965,  Pope  Paul  VI  put  his  signature  on  a decree  enacted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  This  decree  is  called  the  Mis- 
sionary Activity  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  second  chapter  there  are  some  reveal- 
ing statements. 

Over  two  billion  people,  according  to  the  decree,  have  not  yet  heard,  or  have 
barely  heard,  the  gospel  message.  Their  number  is  increasing  every  day.  Who  are 
they  and  why  have  they  been  deprived  of  the  good  news? 

The  decree  gives  some  indication  by  stating  that  these  two  billion  are  formed 
into  groupings  according  to  culture,  tradition  and  social  needs.  The  great  religions 
of  the  world,  such  as  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  others  claim 
some  of  them,  but  others  just  don’t  know  anything  about  God.  A further  group 
denies  God’s  existence,  and  there  are  some  who  even  attack  the  very  thought  of 
God  as  a Supreme  Being. 

There  are  several  newly  established  rehgions  in  Japan,  each  of  which  numbers 
as  many  or  more  than  the  number  of  Cathohcs  in  that  country.  We  are  almost 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  is  facing  an  impossible  task  in  Her  desire 
to  reveal  and  communicate  the  love  of  God  to  all  men  and  nations. 

However,  the  picture  is  not  as  discouraging  as  it  may  seem,  since  many  non- 
Christians  in  their  daily  hves  hve  as  morally  upright  persons,  and  even  outdo  the 
Christian  community  in  the  practice  of  fraternal  charity.  Therefore,  our  task  is  to 
show  forth  by  the  example  of  our  lives  that  new  man  put  on  at  baptism,  and  that 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  were  strengthened  at  confirmation. 

By  becoming  members  of  the  group  among  whom  they  hve,  by  learning  the 
traditions  and  sharing  in  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  that  group,  missionaries 
hope  to  keep  modem  man  from  becoming  a stranger  to  things  divine.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  be  a missionary  — to  awaken  in  men  a yearning  for  truth  and  charity 
revealed  by  God,  write  in  today.  ■ 


BOYS;  Join  Scorboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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HA 


T^xcept  for  the  wet  rumble  of  waves 
on  the  beach,  there  was  no  noise  at 
all.  The  evening  darkness  had  imposed 
its  sacred  silence  on  everything  alive 
— except  for  a few  sacriligeous  dogs 
that  barked  stupidly. 

I was  on  the  beach,  a ten-minute 
walk  from  the  parish  house  of  our 
Philippine  mission  in  Hinundayan. 
There’s  an  old  concrete  dock  there 
that  stretches  about  thirty  feet  into  the 
ocean.  I walked  to  the  end  of  it,  then 
turned  my  back  on  the  sea  to  look  at 
the  town.  It’s  a little  frightening.  Be- 
cause from  there,  you  can’t  see  a sign 
of  life.  A huge  black  wall  of  palm  trees 
and  undergrowth  hides  and  protects  a 
town  of  almost  3,000  people.  There’s 
not  a visible  glimmer  of  light;  no  noise; 
and  not  a movement.  It’s  as  though 
nature  had  performed  a sickening 
sleight-of-hand  trick  and  the  laughing, 
friendly  people  of  Hinundayan  were 
no  more. 


OTHERS 
VE  DIED 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


But  of  course  they  were  still  there. 
In  quiet,  humble  homes  tucked  behind 
and  between  the  trees.  Perhaps  sleep- 
ing. But  the  next  day  they’d  wake 
again  — to  face  again  the  problems  of 
living.  For  some,  the  problems  of  sur- 
viving. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  sur- 
vival difficult  for  some  of  Hinun- 
dayan’s  poor  is  a relentless  injustice 
that  eats  through  their  happiness  into 
their  will  to  live.  Let  me  teU  you  about 
a man  who  came  to  know  it.  We’ll  call 
him  Louis. 

Louis  owned  200  coconut  trees, 
more  than  most  of  the  people  in  town, 
but  not  enough  to  let  him  build  up  a 
bank  account.  When  his  wife  became  1 
suddenly  sick,  he  needed  a loan  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  having  her  sent 
to  a distant  hospital  where  she  could  be 
treated.  To  get  the  money,  he  mort- 
gaged his  land  to  a man  named  Jose. 
Jose  insisted  that  Louis  return  the  loan  ; 
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Fishing  is  important  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  rarely  relieves  the  poverty. 


as  he  had  received  it  — in  one  lump 
sum,  rather  than  in  payments  — and 
until  he  was  able  to  do  this,  he  would 
have  to  pay  Jose  one-half  of  his  annual 
: coconut  harvest.  Of  course,  Louis  had 
I to  pay  the  farming  expenses  out  of  his 
half  of  the  harvest. 

Louis  could  see  that  he  would  never 
save  enough  money  that  way  to  re- 
deem his  land.  And  Jose  could  see  that 
he  could  use  Louis’  misfortune  to  make 
himself  some  extra  money.  Jose  then 
ordered  Louis  to  plant  peanuts  in  be- 
tween his  coconut  trees,  threatening  to 
take  his  land  from  him  if  he  refused. 
He  loaned  Louis  the  money  he  needed 
to  go  into  peanut  farming,  thus  put- 
ting the  poor  man  further  in  debt,  and 
then  he  insisted  that  Louis  give  him 
one-third  of  his  annual  peanut  harvest, 
until  he  paid  off  the  original  mort- 
gage. Again,  Louis  had  to  pay  the 
farming  expenses  out  of  his  share  of 
the  crop. 


In  taking  his  share  of  the  coconut 
and  peanut  harvests,  Jose  would  divide 
it  according  to  weight,  and  it  just  hap- 
pened that  he  had  the  only  scale  in 
town.  It  also  “just  happened”  that  his 
scale  was  “off”  by  15%,  which  meant 
that  he  was  actually  getting  65  % of  the 
coconuts  and  48%  of  the  peanuts. 

Besides  that,  Louis  had  to  buy  what- 
ever food  and  necessities  he  needed 
for  his  family  from  Jose’s  store,  and 
since  he  had  no  money,  he  bought  on 
credit.  Whenever  anyone  buys  from 
Jose  on  credit,  he  adds  40%  to  the  cost 
of  the  purchase;  this  put  Louis  further 
in  debt.  At  harvest  time,  when  he  had  a 
little  money,  Louis  would  try  to  pay  off 
his  grocery  bills,  but  sometimes  he 
couldn’t  quite  do  it.  Whenever  he  fell 
behind  in  his  payments,  Jose  increased 
the  percentage  of  coconuts  and  peanuts 
to  be  taken  from  Louis’  harvest. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  for 
Louis.  He  simply  joined  the  ranks  of 
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the  poor,  wondering  how  he  could  sur- 
vive. It’s  a sad  story,  but  not  as  sad  as 
some.  Louis  is  still  alive;  others  have 
died  from  injustice. 

Father  Charles  Gervais,  SFM,  tells  of 
a woman  in  his  parish  who  lost  her  hus- 
band, leaving  her  with  eight  children. 
Her  husband  had  been  a tenant  farmer, 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  agreed  to  let 
the  widow  continue  to  cultivate  it  if  she 
would  give  him  one-half  of  her  annual 
rice  harvest.  When  she  couldn’t  meet  the 
farming  expenses  out  of  her  share  of  the 
income,  she  contracted  smaller  debts  to 
meet  that  crisis.  For  every  ten  pesos 
($2.60)  she  borrowed,  she  had  to  return 
ten  pesos  plus  one  sack  of  rice.  In  spite 
of  the  help  she  was  able  to  get  from  the 
priest,  her  anxiety  and  the  physical  effort 
of  doing  most  of  the  farm  work  herself 
began  to  tell  on  her.  She  became  run- 
down, contracted  beriberi,  then  devel- 
oped an  ulcer  and  finally  died  when  it 
hemorrhaged.  Her  eight  children  are 
orphans. 

Wherever  cases  like  these  occur,  they 
show  the  absolute  need  for  economic 
and  social  reform.  In  the  town  of  Hinun- 
dayan,  the  pastor,  Fr.  Tony  Martin, 
SFM,  from  Newfoundland,  is  trying  to 
do  something  about  it.  In  January, 
1964,  he  started  a credit  union.  It 
seemed  to  offer  poor  people  who'  had 
already  mortgaged  their  land  their  only 
chance  to  redeem  it.  And  to  others 
facing  emergencies,  it  could  offer  loans 
without  the  unjust  complications  that 
have  reduced  so  many  to  destitution. 

Father  Martin  set  up  his  credit  union 
for  all  of  the  10,000  people  living  within 
nis  parish  limits,  whether  they  are  Ca- 
tholic or  not  — although  95%  of  the 
people  are.  The  people  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  saving  and  they  tradition- 


ally combined  this  characteristic  with  a 
tendency  to  spend  beyond  their  means. 
For  example,  they  used  to  spend  about  | 
80,000  pesos  ($21,050)  a year  on  fies-  1 
tas,  which  would  often  leave  them  too  ! 
little  to  meet  the  expenses  of  farming  or  j 
education.  j 

It  took  the  best  part  of  a year  to  pre-  | 
pare  them  for  the  establishment  of  a ■ 
credit  union,  because  their  previous  ex- 
perience with  saving  and  loaning  organi- 
zations had  so  often  been  disastrous. 
Probably,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
people’s  respect  for  the  Church  and  the 
priesthood,  the  idea  would  never  have 
been  accepted.  They  trusted  the  priest, 
and  they  appreciated  his  interest  in  them, 
and  this  became  the  basis  for  the  whole 
program. 

Eventually,  Fr.  Tony  was  able  to  or- 
ganize classes  for  those  who  wanted  to 
join  the  credit  union.  He  allowed  no 
more  than  thirty  in  a class,  and  the 
course  involved  a class  a week  for  six 
weeks.  Those  who  missed  a class  could 
make  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  course;  but 
those  who  missed  two  or  more  had  to 
repeat  all  six. 

The  difficulties  this  involved  are  per-  ‘ 
haps  more  than  we  realize.  Only  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  town  can 
read  and  write,  and  most  of  those  are 
grade-school  and  high-school  students, 
who  are  not  involved  in  the  credit  union. 
Most  of  the  adults  have  a difficult  time. 
Besides  that,  many  of  the  homes  have  no 
electricity.  The  people  must  study  by  the 
light  of  coal-oil  lamps,  very  often  in  one 
or  two-room  homes  where  the  children 
can  create  unbelievable  distractions.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  the  number  of  interested 
people  increased  steadily. 

Today,  Fr.  Tony  has  two  separate 
classes  meeting  each  week.  The  teachers  i 
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(Above)  Credit  union  secre- 
tary, Miss  Ramona  Tomboc, 
(center)  works  with  a couple 
of  members. 


(Above  right)  Prospective 
credit  union  members  attend 
preliminary  instructions. 


(Right)  At  the  edge  of  Fr, 
Tony's  church  property,  his 
credit  union  sign  attracts  a 
lot  of  attention. 


are  all  volunteers,  some  of  them  being 
professionals.  He  has  a large  enough 
staff  now  to  assign  a different  teacher  to 
each  of  the  six  sessions  of  the  course. 
The  subject  matter  falls  roughly  into  two 
categories:  The  operation  of  Christian 
charity  in  society;  and  the  principles  and 
mechanics  of  the  credit  union,  Fr.  Tony 
gets  his  information  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  and 
from  the  Jesuits  at  Xavier  University  at 


Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 

About  450  people  have  now  com- 
pleted the  course  and  have  become 
members  of  the  credit  union.  They  must 
be  members  at  least  one  full  year  before 
they  can  begin  to  draw  loans,  but  enough 
people  have  already  done  that  to  adver- 
tise the  credit  union’s  success  to  the  rest 
of  the  town.  The  first  loan  was  made  in 
March,  1965,  and  before  that  month 
ended  41  loans  had  been  made,  totalling 
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5,910  pesos  (over  $1,550).  By  the  end 
of  November,  1965,  33,555  pesos 
($8,830)  had  been  loaned  out.  Most  of 
those  loans  were  made  tO'  people  who 
wanted  to  redeem  mortgaged  land. 

This  initial  success  has  brought  a 
slight  problem  with  it:  now  there  are  so 
many  people  wanting  to  get  into  the 
credit  union  that  Fr.  Tony  is  having  a 
difficult  time  controlling  the  size  of  his 
classes  and  the  length  of  the  preliminary 
course.  Some  people  will  have  to  wait 
six  weeks  before  they  can  begin  then- 
studies.  They  can’t  see  why  the  number 
of  students  in  each  class  cannot  be  in- 
creased considerably,  or  why  the  course 
cannot  be  shortened,  to  increase  the 
credit  union  membership  more  rapidly. 
Fr.  Tony  is  determined  in  his  position 
against  any  such  changes;  he  feels  that 
the  credit  union  is  too  important  to  risk 
any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  its 
members. 

The  credit  union  office,  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  rectory,  is  open 
every  day  but  Wednesday,  from  9:00 
a.m.  until  noon,  and  from  2:00  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Sunday  is  the  busiest  day, 
since  many  country  people  who  regu- 
larly come  to  town  only  for  Mass  prefer 
to  handle  their  credit  union  business 
while  they  are  there. 

The  centre  of  all  this  business  activity. 
Father  Tony’s  rectory,  is  a far  cry  from 
what  most  Canadians  would  expect  a 
priest’s  house  to  be.  It  is  an  immense 
size,  having  been  built  by  early  Spanish 
missionaries  who  thought  the  rectory 
should  also  serve  as  a fortress  in  time  of 
enemy  invasions.  Its  age  is  also  reflected 
in  its  thick  stone  walls  and  its  hardwood 
floors  made  of  planks,  worn  smooth  and 
shiny  from  centuries  of  scrubbing.  But 
what  sets  it  apart  now,  more  than  any- 
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thing  else,  are  the  sacks  of  fertilizerf 
stacked  just  inside  the  front  door,  andl 
the  sprayers  and  insecticide  containers^ 
piled  wherever  it  is  most  convenient. 
Credit  union  members  order  these  things 
for  their  small  farms,  Fr.  Tony  buys  and 
distributes  them,  then  they  are  paid  for 
through  the  credit  union.  At  times,  the 
rectory  looks  more  like  a warehouse 
than  anything  else. 

The  credit  union  office,  however,  is 
not  the  cluttered,  informal  place  that  the 
sacks  of  fertilizer  might  suggest.  It  is 
a neat  and  clean  office,  where  Fr.  Tony 
and  the  credit  union  treasurer.  Miss 
Ramona  Tomboc,  are  always  careful  to 
appear  well  dressed  and  interested  in 
anyone  who  calls.  Many  of  the  office 
visitors  are  involved  in  the  first  signifi- 
cant financial  transactions  of  their  lives, 
and  it  is  important  to  them  to  feel  that 
they  are  dealing  with  an  organization 
that  is  efficient.  For  this  reason,  their 
reception  will  always  be  cordial,  but 
never  careless,  a 

Miss  Tomboc  is  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Hinundayan.  She  was  born 
there,  and  after  her  high-school  educa- 
tion there,  she  went  to  Cebu  City  to 
study  for  her  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Edu- 
cation. She  graduated  in  1953,  but 


rather  than  work  as  a teacher  in  a public 


school,  she  accepted  a job  teaching 
catechism  in  the  Hinimdayan  parish. 
After  nine  years  of  that,  she  was  elected 
to  her  present  job. 

The  credit  union  was  given  another 
shot  in  the  arm  on  October  24,  1965.  \ 
when  Hinundayan  was  chosen  to  host  j 
the  local  delegates  to  the  celebration  of  | 
International  Credit  Union  Day.  About ' 
500  representatives  came  to  town  from  I 


neighbouring  credit-union  towns,  and 


even  from  other  Philippine  islands.  The^ 
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The  International  Credit  Union  Day  parade  through  Hinundayan,  October,  1965 


Mass  which  opened  the  day’s  festivities 
was  followed  by  a parade  through  town. 
Then  the  delegates  assembled  again  in 
the  church  to  hear  an  address  by  Father 
J.  Montenegro,  SJ,  a former  professor 
i of  sociology  at  Xavier  University,  and 
I an  experienced  field  worker  in  organiz- 
! ing  credit  unions  and  co-operatives  in 
the  Philippines. 

Group  discussions  followed  the  ad- 
dress while  workers  prepared  the  food 
for  a typical  Philippine  fiesta.  The  ban- 
quet was  held  on  the  church  property 
not  only  because  it  was  the  most  con- 
venient spot  for  it,  but  also  as  Fr.  Tony 
says,  “to  show  the  people  that  they  must 
learn  to  work,  pray,  play  and  eat  to^ 
gether  if  they  want  to  improve  their 
I conditions.”  The  stuffed  pigs,  curried 
I chicken,  fish,  fruit,  and  drinks  made  this 
principle  seem  most  logical. 

In  the  evening,  an  entertainment  pro- 
gram concluded  a day  that  Hinundayan 
will  never  forget.  Each  town  represented 
at  the  festivities  offered  some  form  of 


entertainment  — folk  singing,  dancing, 
recitations  or  skits.  And  when  the  silence 
of  night  fell  on  Hinundayan  that  night, 
it  left  a lot  of  poor  people  feeling  that 
there  might  be  hope  for  them  after  all. 

As  far  as  Fr.  Tony  is  concerned,  the 
credit  union  is  only  the  beginning.  With- 
in a couple  of  years,  he  hopes  to  have 
a consumer  co-operative  store  in  full 
operation.  He  has  the  best  location  in 
town  for  it  — on  one  corner  of  the 
church  property,  on  the  main  road,  and 
right  in  the  centre  of  town.  He  figures 
he  could  sell  basic  commodities  like 
foods,  fertilizers  and  small  farm  equip- 
ment— things  that  would  sell  quickly, 
because  he  can’t  afford  to  tie  up  money 
in  stock  that  doesn’t  move. 

Two  main  problems  are  holding  up 
the  establishment  of  the  store:  For  one 
thing,  the  credit  union  can’t  yet  pay  for 
it,  and  Fr.  Tony  hasn’t  been  able  to  find 
investors  who  could  put  enough  money 
into  it;  secondly,  there  are  still  too  few 
trained  personnel  in  Hinundayan  to  run 
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Hinundayan's  quiet,  peaceful  appearance  suggests  none  of  its  social  problems 


a co-operative.  These  aren’t  impossible 
problems,  and  in  time  they  will  certainly 
be  overcome.  The  Jesuits  at  Xavier  Uni- 
versity offer  a six-week  course  in  co- 
operatives, and  they  will  even  pay  70% 
of  the  costs  involved  if  Hinundayan  can 
come  up  with  the  right  people.  And  once 
the  people  have  been  chosen  and  trained, 
the  problems  of  financing  the  store  will 
be  slight. 

As  the  credit  union  members  build  up 
their  financial  resources  through  their 
dividends  from  the  co-operative  store, 
Fr.  Tony  hopes  to  develop  a fishing 
program.  From  the  UN  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  he  has  obtained 
charts  indicating  that  some  of  the  best 
fishing  in  the  Philippines  is  available  off 
the  shores  of  Hinundayan.  As  it  is,  the 
people  can’t  get  out  far  enough  in  their 
httle  pomboats  to  take  full  advantage  of 
it.  Last  year,  four  men  were  drowned  in 
sudden  storms  that  caught  them  by  sur- 
prise at  sea.  They  need  larger  boats. 


Father  Tony  has  checked  the  costs  | 
involved  in  building  boats,  and  he  now  ! 
figures  that  by  dealing  with  individual  i 
Philippine  shipyards,  then  counting  on  | 
local  labour  to  finish  the  job,  fishing  | 
boats  could  be  built  for  a price  of  about  i 
20,000  pesos  ($5,000)  each.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  within  a couple  of 
years  after  the  co-operative  store  has  ‘ 
been  in  operation,  the  people  could  not 
get  into  the  fishing  business. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  the  fur±er  ! 
problem  of  marketing  the  fish.  As  it  is,  ! 
there  is  no  adequate  refrigeration  and  ! 
there  are  no  shipping  facilities  available  j 
to  the  people.  But  it’s  a little  too  early 
to  worry  about  those  problems  yet.  | 

In  the  meantime,  Fr.  Tony  has  added 
to  his  present  operation,  two  piggeries,  | 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  local  stock  of  ! 
pigs.  He  is  being  greatly  helped  in  this 
by  Fr.  Bill  Luitkus,  SFM,  who  was  re-  | 
cently  assigned  to  Hinundayan  as  Fr.  , 
Tony’s  assistant.  We  have  been  assured  j 
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that  Fr.  Bill’s  assignment  to  work  on  the 
piggeries  is  no  reflection  on  his  caliber 
as  an  assistant  priest. 

All  in  all,  the  economic  and  social 
prospects  for  Hinundayan  look  better 
now  than  they  have  for  many  years.  The 
people  are  enthused.  And  that’s  impor- 
tant. They  realize  now,  that  they  have 
the  education  and  the  personal  resources 
to  fight  back  against  injustice.  They’re 
beginning  to  see  too  that  in  this  fight,  the 
longer  they  keep  at  it,  the  stronger  they 
become.  H 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  FATHER  TONY 

In  another  part  of  the  world,  another 
missionary  faced  a problem  identical 
to  one  of  Fr.  Tony’s.  Here’s  how  he 
solved  it: 

(AIF)  Father  Francis  Gasparini,  of 
the  Verona  Missionaries,  pastor  of 
Conceicao  da  Barra,  one  of  the  poorest 
parishes  of  the  San  Mateus  Diocese  in 
Brazil,  has  formed  the  local  fishermen 
into  a cooperative  society  with  forty 
members. 

Conceicao  da  Barra  is  made  up  of 
miserable  little  houses  of  mud  and 
straw.  Often  an  entire  family  has  to 
live  in  an  area  of  only  twenty  square 
meters.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishermen  who  find  themselves  forced 
to  face  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  unsuitable 
boats.  Even  when  they  have  a good 
catch,  unscrupulous  middlemen  often 
buy  it  from  them  for  a mere  pittance. 
Father  Gasparini  founded  the  coopera- 
tive to  overcome  these  problems.  Its 
first  aim  is  to  provide  its  members  with 
boats  and  equipment  that  will  enable 
them  to  go  in  for  more  profitable  fish- 
ing in  deeper  waters  and  with  a refrig- 
erated van  to  take  the  fish  to  the  official 
markets.  ■ 


FISHIN* 


HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  F.  Wong  to  British  Guiana  $222.00 
Fr.  A.  Roberts,  Santo  Domingo  $155.00 
Fr.  J.  Cheng,  $155.00  (Received) 

Fr.  L.  Hewer,  $300.00  (Received) 
Fr.  J.  Gauthier,  Japan  $560.00 

Fr.  P.  McHenry,  Philippines  $640.00 
Yes,  it  costs  a lot.  Can  you  or  your 
group  help?? 

Ninety  people  are  needed  to  donate  $10 
each  towards  the  purchase  of  a truck  for 
our  mission  in  Brazil. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Most  Japanese  homes  now  have  TV,  and  Michiko  and  her  sisters  often  enjoy  theirs. 


Like  all  Japanese  students,  Michiko  has 
been  trained  in  the  art  of  painting. 


Most  Japanese  girls  wear  the  traditional 
colour  and  design  reflect  the  sensitivity  of  J 
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only  for  special  occasions.  Its 
cultural  tastes. 


Michiko  (left)  and  her  sister  Chiyoko  (right)  take  time 
out  to  teach  their  younger  sister  Kimiko. 


Meet  Michiko 


Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 


A/fichiko  Hamaguchi  is  an  eighteen- 
I year-old  Japanese  girl  who  can  re- 

I lax  with  either  Beethoven  or  the  Beatles. 
She  is  a personable  product  of  modern 
Japan  — inheriting  her  country’s  cul- 
tured past  while  sharing  a genuine  in- 
terest in  everything  modem. 

Michiko  is  in  her  final  year  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  High  School,  Sasebo, 
and  she  hopes  to  study  nursing  in  Tokyo 
after  her  graduation.  Until  then,  her 
days  will  continue  to  be  taken  up  with 


student  activities.  Classes  begin  each 
day  at  9:00  A.M.  and  end  at  3:00  P.M. 
except  on  Saturday  when  they  end  at 
noon.  But  extra  - curricular  activities 
make  her  day  somewhat  longer;  because 
of  her  interest  in  sports,  social  clubs  and 
hobbies,  she  is  usually  at  school  from 
8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  Many  of  her 
weekends  are  also  filled  with  school 
activities,  and  she  is  continually  re- 
minded of  her  role  as  a student  by  hav- 
ing to  wear  her  school  uniform  at  all 
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(Above)  At  the  Good  Samari- 
tan High  School  Sasebo, 
Michiko  and  classmates  enjoy 
a lunch. 


(Left)  Michiko's  father, 
Toshio,  is  a carpenter.  His 
girls  can't  help  him,  but  they 
posed  for  the  picture. 


(Right)  In  high  school, 
Michiko  has  learned  to 
type.  This  will  someday 
be  a great  help  to  her. 
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In  Japan,  the  high-school  schedule  is  demanding  and  the  standards  are  very  high. 


times,  except  in  her  own  home. 

Her  interest  in  classical  music,  paint- 
ing and  cultural  exercises  like  the  Japa- 
nese tea  ceremony  is  developed  through 
! training  in  these  arts  at  school.  But  her 
j interest  in  The  Beatles,  movie  actors  and 
! modern  clothes  comes  more  through  the 
family  TV.  Michiko  doesn’t  have  too 
much  time  for  TV,  but  since  she  is  not 
allowed  to  date  or  go  dancing  until  after 
her  graduation,  it  is  one  of  her  few 
diversions  from  school  interests. 

Mr.  Hamaguchi,  Michiko’s  father,  is 
a carpenter,  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
eldest  of  his  girls  is  in  the  convent. 
Michiko  has  no  intention  of  entering  a 
convent,  which  means  that  some  day  her 
parents  will  arrange  a marriage  for  her. 
In  Japan,  most  marriages  are  still  ar- 
ranged by  the  parents. 

There  is  no  use  guessing  about  Mi- 
chiko’s future,  but  whatever  she  does, 
her  fine  family  background,  her  educa- 
tion and  her  Catholic  faith  will  be  valu- 
able assets.  ■ 


The  Japanese  Tea  Ceremony  originated  in 
Zen  Buddhist  monasteries,  but  it  is  now 
practiced  in  many  homes.  Mastering  its 
ritual  takes  years  of  study  and  practice. 
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Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 


The  woman  beside  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve 
brought  her  mother  (left)  and  a friend 
(right)  into  the  Catholic  Church. 


SOMETIMES 
IT’S  ROUGH 


Touring  our  course  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  we  fre- 
quently heard  about  the  great  harvest  of 
souls  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  brought 
into  the  Church.  We  were,  therefore, 
filled  with  high  hopes  when  we  were 
appointed  to  the  Japan  mission,  and 
with  the  words  “Go  . . . preach  . . . 
baptize  . . . ringing  in  our  ears,  we 
came  here  about  fourteen  years  ago. 

According  to  an  article  published  re- 
cently by  “The  Japan  Times”  and  writ- 
ten by  a non-Catholic  expert  in  religion, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Japan  has  made 
remarkable  progress  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  ourselves  feel  that  this  observa- 
tion is  correct  and  we  cannot  help  but 
marvel  at  the  way  God’s  grace  is  work- 
ing. The  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  have  been  strengthened  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
in  many  different  fields  and  levels  of 
society. 

Apart  from  the  mysterious  workings 
of  grace  there  are  a number  of  natural 
reasons  for  this.  Japan  is  a good  country 
to  work  in  because  there  is  complete 
religious  freedom.  The  people  are  polite 
and  well  educated.  The  press  is  fair  and 
prints  without  hesitation  any  Catholic 
news  that  it  judges  to  be  newsworthy. 
The  traditional  religions  of  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism  have  lost  their  appeal  for 
many.  The  Church’s  international  in- 
fluence is  recognized,  and  on  the  educa- 
tional level,  her  many  good  schools  are 
admired.  In  general  the  attitude  of  the 
public  has  changed  from  dislike  and  dis- 
trust to  one  of  slight  interest  and  grudg- 
ing admiration. 
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And  yet  Japan  has  been  a land  of 
frustrations  and  heartbreaks  for  the  or- 
dinary missionary  working  in  a parish. 
After  two  years  of  preparatory  study  and 
hard  work  he  is  ready  to  begin  to  con- 
vert people  from  the  great  crowds  he 
meets  on  the  streets,  trains,  school  pic- 
nics, etc.  In  fact  the  only  place  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  crowded  is  his  own 
parish  church.  The  missionary  naturally 
thinks  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
attract  some  of  the  people  continually 
passing  by  his  church  and  he  begins  to 
make  plans.  The  following  examples  will 
show  the  results  of  some  of  these  plans, 
and  why  the  missionary  begins  writing 
to  people  back  home  asking  for  their 
prayerful  help. 

Our  Legion  of  Mary  very  courage- 
ously and  generously  gave  out  special 
Catholic  literature  to  many  homes  in  the 
parish  over  a period  of  a full  year.  The 
result?  One  person  was  received  into 
the  Church. 

Fr.  George  sent  his  student  catechists 
to  visit  all  the  homes  in  his  area  of  the 
city  and  to  invite  the  occupants  to  study 
about  Christ.  The  result?  One  person 
accepted  the  invitation  but  didn’t  con- 
tinue to  come  for  long. 

Many  posters  were  prepared  an- 
nouncing new  catechism  classes;  care 
was  taken  to  post  them  in  places 
where  many  people  would  see  them. 
^Announcements  were  made  from  the 
pulpit.  Special  prayers  were  said  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  parishioners 
was  requested.  The  result?  Two  persons 
showed  up,  both  of  whom  failed  to 
persevere. 

Five  thousand  printed  invitations  were 
inserted  in  the  local  newspaper  and  dis- 


tributed to  all  homes  in  a certain  area. 
There  was  no'  known  result. 

However,  the  missionary  is  not  work- 
ing alone,  and  more  often  than  not  God 
rewards  his  good  intentions  by  sending 
him  someone  to  teach.  Generally  a per- 
son asks  for  instructions  because  of  the 
influence  of  a Catholic  friend  and  where 
the  Catholics  are  fervent  they  can  keep 
the  priest  quite  busy.  Once  a person 
begins  to  take  instructions,  you  have  an 
entirely  new  group  of  problems,  most 
of  which  can  be  reduced  to  how  to  keep 
the  person  interested  enough  to  come 
for  Mass  and  instructions  for  at  least  six 
months,  as  a preparation  for  entering  the 
Church. 

The  society  in  which  this  person  lives 
is  filled  with  obstacles  to  becoming  a 
Catholic.  High-school  students  and  their 
parents,  teachers,  relatives  and  friends 
are  all  obsessed  with  the  preparation  for 
a university  education  and  any  time 
taken  from  that  is  very  grudgingly  given. 
Older  people  with  their  prewar  educa- 
tion prefer  to  be  loyal  to  traditional 
religions  and  the  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
People  working  in  small  companies  don’t 
finish  work  till  around  7:00  P.M.  or  so 
and  many  go  to  night  school  after  that. 
The  idea  of  going  to  Mass  every  Sunday 
is  something  new  to  all  Japanese  con- 
verts and  there  are  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
to  overcome  in  order  to  observe  it. 

Obstacles  hke  these,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty  of  studying  a new  religion  with 
many  complex  doctrines  makes  it  a cer- 
tainty that  a number  of  those  who  do 
start  to  study  will  not  persevere.  The 
missionary  understands  their  difficulties, 
but  it  is  still  a big  disappointment  for  him 
when  someone  stops  coming,  after  many 
hours  of  instruction.  He  also  wonders 
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Kobayashi  San  (right)  a Catholic,  introduced  her  friend  Koto  San  to  Catholicism. 


whether  he  was  as  diligent  as  he  should 
have  been  and  whether  the  person 
stopped  because  of  his  poor  efforts  as  a 
teacher. 

The  third  big  problem,  and  maybe  it’s 
the  biggest  of  all,  is  for  the  missionary 
to  keep  his  new  Catholics  coming  to 
Church,  and  to  prevent  them  from  los- 
ing their  faith.  Very  often  the  new 
Catholic  is  the  only  Christian  in  the 
family.  His  home,  his  place  of  work, 
the  friends  he  associates  with,  etc.,  speak 
a language  which  is  different  to  Christ’s. 
In  the  countryside  he  may  be  the  only 
Catholic  in  a wide  area  and  the  church 
might  be  far  away.  The  missioner  must 
be  very  patient  and  try  in  various  ways 
to  keep  up  contact  with  such  persons. 
When,  in  spite  of  his  troubles,  he  sees 


once-fervent  Catholics  gradually  falling 
away  it  is  a big  disappointment. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  like  so  many 
of  his  confreres,  is  not  discouraged  by 
the  difficulties  he  meets.  He  knows  that 
God  has  a plan  for  Japan  and  that  some- 
how or  other  he  is  working  within  that 
plan.  His  only  regret  is  that  he  may  not 
have  been  as  generous  in  cooperating 
with  that  plan  as  he  should  have  been. 
He  is  also  aware  from  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  he  depends  on  the  help  of  bene-  | 
factors  for  almost  everything  and  he  | 
hopes  that  they  too  will  not  be  discour-  j 
aged  in  giving,  but  that  they  will  be  j 
generous  to  God  Who  has  been  most 
generous  to  us  in  giving  us  the  true  faith 
so  easily.  ■ j 
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mission 


Very  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM 


former  superior  general  of  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  mission  of 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  McQuaid  served  as  superior 
general  from  1949  to  1959  after  which 
he  was  appointed  superior  of  Nazareth 
House,  St.  Marys,  Ont.,  a preparatory 
year  for  students  entering  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont. 

Fr.  McQuaid  was  bom  in  Seaforth, 
Ont.,  and  was  ordained  in  Dec.,  1939. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  China  where 
he  stayed  until  1947  — a period  which 
included  two  years  of  internment  dur- 
ing the  Sino-Japanese  War. 


From  1947  until  his  election  as 
superior  general  two  years  later,  Fr. 
McQuaid  served  as  vice-rector  and 
spiritual  director  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary. 

His  transfer  from  Nazareth  House 
was  occasioned  by  the  indefinite  sus- 
pension of  the  preparatory  year  as  of 
this  month. 

Fr.  John  Keeler,  SFM,  who  had 
been  Fr.  McQuaid’s  assistant  at  Naza- 
reth House,  has  also  been  re-appointed. 
He  will  work  on  the  Society’s  public 
relations  staff. 

Fr.  Keeler,  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  was 
ordained  in  June,  1949  and  worked  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  that  year 
until  1960  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Canada  to  assume  his  duties  as  spiritual 
director  and  bursar  of  Nazareth 
House.  B 

'^his  summer  twenty-three  of  our 
seminarians  will  be  visiting  families 
in  several  dioceses  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, and  a novel  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  being  used.  In  previous  years 
the  seminarians  walked  from  home  to 
home;  as  a result,  the  number  of  people 
they  could  visit  was  limited.  This  year, 
using  Hondas,  the  scope  of  their  work 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  summer  campaign  (as  it  is 
known  among  the  seminarians)  is  a 
wonderful  experience.  They  think  of  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  use  some  initiative 
and  energy  in  the  cause  of  the  missions. 
They  also  come  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate many  more  of  our  Society’s  co- 
missioners.  ■ 
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Bahamian  children,  like  all  others,  are  always  unpredictable. 


NO  TOUCHDOWN  FOR  NELSON 

Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


A telegram  was  delivered  to  me  one 
evening  that  two  Dominican  Fathers 
would  be  arriving  here  in  the  Bahamas 
by  Eagle  A.W.  at  9:00  o’clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  I had  my  misgivings 
right  away  about  getting  out  to  the  air- 
port while  still  holding  tO'  my  morning 
routine.  The  roads  or  streets  would  be 
filled  with  school  children  and  there  are 
no  sidewalks.  I started  otf  from  the 
rectory  about  8:40  A.M.,  and  figured  if 
I could  maneuver  the  first  mile  in  second 
gear,  then  I could  let  the  shaft  out  a bit 
when  I hit  the  airport  road  to  make  up. 


The  first  two  blocks  passed  without 
incident  — children  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  just  walking  normally.  As  I entered 
the  third  block  I could  see  the  line  thin- 
ning out.  On  my  right,  a truck  was 
stopped  by  a house  dehvering  something,  | 
but  just  over  the  hood  of  the  truck  I 
could  detect  a little  black  head  moving  ( 
fast.  I could  have  done  either  of  two  , 
things:  step  up  my  pace  or  stop.  The  old  j 
priest  did  the  wrong  thing;  he  stopped. 
Nelson  Johnson  was  determined  to  cross 
the  road  at  this  point.  When  he  got 
around  the  parked  truck,  he  made  a 


I 
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right  turn,  head  pretty  well  down,  and 
ran  to  make  the  other  side.  That  was 
where  he  met  me. 

I heard  a thump  on  my  right  front 
door,  then  the  howls.  Poor  Nelson  was 
robbed  of  his  touchdown  about  six  feet 
from  the  goal  line.  I got  out.  His  nose 
was  bleeding  and  he  was  shaken  up.  His 
twelve^year-old  cousin  was  all  apologies 
for  Nelson’s  rudeness  in  striking  the 
priest’s  car.  So  I left  my  mission  of 
picking  up  the  Fathers  and  went  on  a 
mission  of  mercy  instead,  to  see  Nelson 
back  in  good  shape  again. 

Nelson  was  shocked  and  ashamed 
when  he  found  out  who  I was,  but  he  let 
me  take  him  to  the  hospital.  At  the 
emergency  section  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet Hospital  I met  an  English  nurse 
and  I explained  to  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  said,  “You  were  stopped  on 
the  road  and  he  ran  into  you?” 

“That,  nurse,  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened.” She  sort  of  let  me  off  the  hook, 
i figuring  he  couldn’t  be  hurt  badly.  So 
i I gave  her  a shilling  note  to  get  Nelson  a 
taxi  to  carry  him  home,  knowing  he 
would  not  be  in  a good  mood  for  school, 
with  a bad  nose  and  maybe  other 
ailments. 

Of  course  1 was  late  picking  up  the 
Fathers,  one  of  whom  I knew  in  China. 
He  said  to  me  after  his  eighteen-minute 
wait,  “Beh”  (that’s  me)  “why  didn’t  you 
stop  your  golf  game  at  the  seventh  hole 
and  get  out  here  on  time?”  They  all  know 
I play  golf. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  rectory, 
one  Father  suggested  I check  with  the 
» emergency  and  see  what  they  found  out 
about  Nelson.  Good  enough.  I tried 
i twice  to  get  through,  without  any  luck, 
so  I went  down  there,  found  the  same 


nurse,  and  got  the  story.  What  a story! 
The  doctor  had  asked  Nelson  what  hap- 
pened to  his  nose,  and  the  kid  said, 
“The  fodder  struck  me  with  a rock.” 
The  doctor  and  the  nurses  all  figured  it 
was  a horrible  thing  for  the  priest  to  do. 

When  Nelson  reached  home  in  the 
taxi,  he  told  his  mother  the  same  story 
and  she  phoned  the  boy’s  father  who  was 
very  upset  over  this.  I called  at  the  boy’s 
home  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  mother 
was  furious  when  I announced  myself 
and  enquired  about  Nelson.  So  I asked 
Nelson  to  tell  his  mother  what  actually 
happened.  He  said,  “If  I tell  her  the 
truth  she  will  beat  me.” 

The  mother  then  interrupted  to  tell 
me  he  was  also  complaining  about  his 
right  shoulder.  So  I told  her  I would 
pick  the  boy  up  after  my  morning  class 
and  have  his  shoulder  X-rayed.  When 
that  job  was  done,  the  plate  had  to  be 
taken  to  a Dr.  Thomas  in  the  main 
building. 

When  we  reached  the  building,  I 
asked  Nelson  if  he  had  ever  been  on  an 
elevator.  “No  fodder!” 

“Well,  push  that  button  and  we  can 
ride  up.” 

When  we  got  in,  the  operator  looked 
at  the  two  little  Negro  boys  (Nelson  and 
his  cousin)  and  asked  if  they  were  my 
boys? 

“Why  yes,”  I said,  “don’t  they  look 
like  me?” 

“Not  exactly,”  she  said,  “but  they 
could  favor  their  mother.” 

Fortunately,  the  X-ray  showed  no 
serious  damage  to  Nelson’s  shoulder, 
and  when  his  mother  finally  heard  the 
true  story,  she  told  me  that  that  was 
Nelson’s  third  accident  in  running  into 
cars  with  his  head  down.  She  hoped 
this  would  be  the  last.  So  did  I.  ■ 
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FATHER  JIM’S  MESSAGE 
FOR  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

This  month  I am  going  to  let  one 
Bud  speak  to  all  the  others.  I think  this 
letter  has  a great  lesson  in  it  for  all  of 
us.  I wonder  which  Buds  will  know 
what  lesson  it  teaches. 

“Reverend  Father, 

“I  am  a grade-five  pupil  and  my 
teacher  asked  me  to  write  this  letter  for 
all  of  our  class.  It  was  a very  kind  let- 
ter you  wrote  us.  We  appreciate  it  very 
much.  We  hope  to  do  better  for  you 
this  month.  We  are  having  Bingo  for 
you  in  school.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
help  these  poor  little  children  more  if 
we  could.  God  made  us  to  help  each 
other,  and  that  we  must  do.  God  bless 
you  and  the  poor  little  children. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  McGrath’s  Class.” 

P.S.  Last  month  of  school.  Buds. 
Everybody  has  to  study  hard  and  pass. 
St.  Theresa  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro^s  | 

JUNIOR  I 
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THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 


Oshawa,  Ont. 


These  students  helped  Fr.  Thorn- 
ley’s  church  in  British  Guiana. 

Angela  Allen  of  Sept  Isles,  Que., 
says,  “I  am  sending  you  one  dollar 
which  I received  for  my  birthday.  I am 
seven  years  old.”  Welcome  to  St.  Ther- 
esa’s Rose  Garden,  Angela. 

Debbie  O’Toole  and  Star  Hickey  of 
Halifax,  N.S.,  are  saving  twenty-five  j 
cents  a month.  They  go  to  Sacred  i 
Heart  Convent  School. 

Dale  Ann  Fritz  of  Fort  Erie,  Ont.,  j j 
sent  thirty-five  cents  and  says,  “I  broke  j j 
my  left  wrist.  It’s  a good  thing  it  wasn’t  1 
my  right  arm  as  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  I 
write.”  ril  bet  it  hurt  just  the  same,  1 1 
Dale,  eh?  i 
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Catholic  schools  in  Japan  serve  an  apostolic  as  well  as  an  educational  role. 


CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 

Part  Three 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


1 


1701  the  Catholic  Church,  Japan  is  a 
very  difficult  mission,  at  least  as  far 
as  statistics  can  show.  There  are  almost 
100,000,000  people  in  the  country  and 
during  the  year  previous  to  June,  1965, 
9,429  new  Catholics  were  added  to 
the  Church’s  membership.  That  is  al- 
most 4,000  more  than  were  added  the 
previous  year,  but  it  still  brings  the  total 
number  of  Catholics  in  Japan  to  only 
323,880,  which  is  0.3%  of  the  total 
population. 

This  figure  seems  surprisingly  low  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  1,853 


priests  in  the  country,  one  for  every  500 
Catholics;  in  Latin  America  it  is  one  for 
every  5,000.  It  is  evident  that  in  Japan 
something  more  is  needed  than  the  con- 
tact provided  by  a priest  working  in  a 
parish.  Too  often  the  apostolic  influence 
of  the  parish  church  on  the  local  com- 
munity is  minimal. 

In  a parish  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  city  of  Ichino- 
miya,  with  a population  of  about  50,000, 
the  Legion  of  Mary  members  visited  the 
homes  of  400  non-Christians  once  a 
week  for  a full  year,  inviting  them  to 
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visit  the  church  and  perhaps  take  in- 
structions in  the  Catholic  religion.  Not 
a single  enquiry  came  as  a result  of  this 
project.  In  the  same  parish,  10,000 
printed  invitations  were  sent  to  as  many 
homes  in  the  city  to  attract  non- 
Christians  to  visit  the  church.  One 
young  woman  came  as  a result,  but  after 
one  visit,  she  was  never  seen  again. 

The  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  Msgr.  John  M.  Fraser, 
while  working  in  Japan,  at  one  time  dis- 
tributed approximately  30,000  leaflets 
inviting  enquiries  into  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. He  received  one  letter  in  return, 
telling  him  he  was  “a  damn  fool.” 

These  are  disturbing  statistics,  and 
fortunately  they  do  not  reflect  the  re- 
spect the  Church  enjoys  in  Japan.  But 
for  missionaries  working  in  that  country, 
statistics  necessarily  take  on  some  im- 
portance. They  must  find  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  contact  and  influence  the 
people,  and  it  is  becoming  steadily  more 
apparent  that  Catholic  schools  are  per- 
haps the  answer.  It  is  estimated  that 
70%  of  the  Japanese  now  taking  in- 
structions in  the  Catholic  religion  were 
directly  or  indirectly  first  influenced  by 
Catholic  schools. 

Unlike  Catholic  schools  in  Christian 
countries,  in  those  of  Japan  nine  out  of 
every  ten  students  are  non-Christians 
(Buddhists  or  Shintoists).  The  schools 
naturally  provide  a Catholic  education 
for  students  already  baptized,  but  they 
have  the  additional  important  function 
of  attracting  others  to  the  Church.  In 
most  cases,  this  apostolic  influence  will 
not  reap  immediate  results,  but  that  is 
not  too  important.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  great  numbers  of  converts  to  the 
Church  in  Japan  yet.  A tremendous 
amount  of  ground-work  must  first  be 


done  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ. 

Christian  concepts  about  man,  the 
family,  society  and  natural  law  must  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  people.  In  this  way,  gradually  they 
win  be  helped  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  influences  of  materialism,  in- 
differentism  and  Communism,  which  are 
worse  enemies  of  the  Church  than  the 
old  religions  of  Shintoism  and  Buddhism. 
Chirstian  ideas,  if  not  the  Christian  faith, 
must  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
country’s  future  leaders.  This  is  where 
the  Catholic  schools  fulfill  an  important 
mission. 

Fortunately,  Catholic  schools  in  Japan 
enjoy  a good  reputation.  Several  Catho- 
lic high  schools  are  respected  not  just  in 
their  own  area,  but  all  over  the  country. 
They  get  several  times  more  applications 
than  they  can  accept,  and  only  the  best 
graduates  of  lower  schools  apply.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  popular  not  because 
they  are  Catholic,  but  because  of  their 
scholastic  excellence,  but  their  Catholic 
influence  is  very  strong.  It  is  a known 
fact  that  through  schools,  CathoHc  influ- 
ence has  been  carried  into  circles  which 
the  Church  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  contact. 

How  does  the  school  exercise  its 
apostolic  mission?  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  act  cautiously.  Many  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools 
for  a good  education,  are  fearful  that! 
they  might  be  pressured  to  become 
Christians.  Any  sign  of  pressure  would 
antagonize  students  and  parents  and! 
would  kill  any  hope  of  exercising  a 
Catholic  influence.  The  work  must  be 
done  gradually,  and  it  can  never  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  immediate 
baptisms  that  result. 
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For  the  students,  the  personal  contact 
with  priests,  nuns.  Catholic  teachers  and 
Catholic  students  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor.  The  cultivation  of  a 
family  atmosphere  is  essential.  Beyond 
that,  great  influence  is  exercised  through 
courses  in  ethics  and  moral  behaviour. 
Parents  and  educators  are  disturbed  by 
the  weakness  of  non-Christian  schools 
in  those  fields,  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation has  expressed  its  admiration  of 
the  Catholic  approach  to  them. 

It  often  happens  that  students  only 
realize  after  their  graduation  the  value  of 
these  ethics  courses.  When  they  are 
working  in  a pagan  society  the  influence 
of  their  moral  training  is  most  helpful. 

The  parents  of  non-Christian  students 
also  contact  the  Church  through  the 
schools.  In  Japan,  the  value  of  a school 
education  is  considered  greater  than  that 
of  home  education  or  positive  religious 
I instruction.  Parents,  then,  are  most  in- 
terested in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
school.  Through  PTA  meetings,  consul- 
tation, home  visits  by  professors,  the 
parents  are  exposed  to  the  same  in- 
fluence the  students  receive  at  school. 
They  are  advised  in  practical  problems 
of  home  education,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  suggests  that  much  more 
could  be  done. 

Beyond  the  families  of  its  students. 
Catholic  schools  exercise  an  apostolate 
in  the  local  community.  Their  clear  ideas 
on  moral  issues,  their  discipline  and  gen- 
eral educational  aims  and  policies  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  educa- 
tors in  public  and  other  private  schools. 
Several  priest-teachers  have  been  asked 
to  address  meetings  in  other  schools, 
and  some  have  been  appointed  by  civil 
governors  to  the  advisory  boards  for 
private  school  questions. 


Not  aU  of  the  influence  of  Catholic 
schools  is  exercised  indirectly.  They  do 
have  specific  courses  in  Catholic  doc- 
trine. In  some  schools,  these  courses  are 
obligatory  for  all  students.  The  princi- 
pals of  these  schools  argue  that  since 
parents  know  the  course  is  obligatory,  by 
sending  their  children  tO'  the  school,  they 
express  their  desire  to  have  them  take 
the  course.  But  since  the  students’  atti- 
tude to  compulsory  education  in  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  the  best,  most 
schools  prefer  to  make  the  subject 
optional. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  more 
effective  to  put  religion  courses  on  a 
voluntary  basis  for  non-Christian  stu- 
dents. Many  schools  have  over  half,  and 
some  have  more  than  80%  of  their 
students  attending  these  optional  courses 
in  Catholic  doctrine.  And  the  number  of 
baptisms  among  students  and  graduates 
is  higher  in  schools  where  the  subject  is 
not  compulsory.  There  are  schools  in 
which  the  graduating  classes  are  between 
30%  and  50%  Catholic,  nearly  all  of 
the  Catholic  students  having  been  bap- 
tized during  their  school  years. 

Some  critics  complain  that  students 
who  are  brought  into  the  Church  during 
their  school  years,  frequently  drift  away 
after  their  graduation.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  considerably  protected  from  a pagan 
environment  as  long  as  they  attend  a 
Catholic  school.  Their  Catholic  faith  also 
has  very  shallow  roots  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  a totally  Buddhist  or 
Shintoist  home  or  community  is  often 
enough  to  smother  it. 

There  is  some  truth  to  all  of  this,  but 
an  honest  appraisal  of  the  situation 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  defections 
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among  student  converts  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  parish  converts. 
Exact  figures  on  the  number  of  converts 
that  later  leave  the  Church  are  not  avail- 
able. But  it  is  estimated  that  in  Japan, 
perhaps  as  many  as  40%  fall  away,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  pagan  society. 
Some,  however,  return  to  the  Church  in 
later  life. 

As  far  as  the  religious  education  of 
Catholic  students  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  problem,  because  all  Catholic  schools 
have  at  least  optional  courses  in  religion. 
But  there  is  a problem  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  Catholic  students  to  the 
Church’s  schools.  It  may  seem  that 
Catholic  applicants  should  automatically 
be  accepted  in  Catholic  schools.  But 
this  is  not  possible,  esepcially  on  the 
levels  of  middle  and  higher  education. 

In  order  to  exercise  their  mission 
apostolate.  Catholic  schools  must  main- 
tain standards  of  excellence,  otherwise 
they  will  never  attract  the  better  non- 
Christian  students.  This  means  that  they 
must,  like  aU  other  Japanese  schools,  set 
entrance  examinations.  Catholic  appli- 
cants who  pass  these  exams  are  admitted 
to  the  school;  those  who  fail  are  not.  To 
accept  all  Catholic  applicants  without 
question  would  lower  the  caliber  of  the 
school  and  would  eventually  nullify  its 
Christian  influence  in  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Japan  would  never 
be  what  it  is  today  except  for  the  influ- 
ence of  her  schools.  Nor  will  the  faith 
in  Japan  ever  reach  maturity  unless 
Catholic  schools  continue  to  increase  in 
number  and  improve  in  quality.  The 
staggering  financial  and  personnel  prob- 
lems this  involves  can  only  be  solved 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  mission- 
minded  Catholics  all  over  the  world.  ■ 


A 

WORD 

OF 

THANKS  i 


The  priest  pictured  above  is  the  late  Fr.  | 
James  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM,  from  | 
New  Victoria,  N.S.  At  the  time  the  ; 
picture  was  taken,  Fr.  Art  was  a healthy,  I 
happy  missionary  working  in  the  Domi-  : 
nican  Republic.  Some  months  later,  his  i 
missionary  career  was  brought  to  an  j 
abrupt  and  frightening  end  when  on  | 
June  22,  1965,  he  was  murdered  outside  ■!  i 

the  town  of  Monte  Plata.  ! 

(■ 

The  political  tension  that  lead  to  his  ;l 
slaying  caused  the  Dominican  people  to  | j 
see  it  as  a martyrdom  for  social  justice,  j 
Here  in  Canada,  friends  suggested  that  j 
we  honour  Fr.  Art  by  establishing  in  his  ’ 
memory  a burse  for  the  education  of  i 
future  missionary  priests.  The  burse  was 
established  in  November,  1965,  and  to 
date  we  have  received  over  $6,000.00.  | 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  such  a gen- 
erous  response,  and  we  assure  all  those! 
who  contributed  a remembrance  in  our  * 
prayers  and  Masses.  B | 
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Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  was  ordained  in  1933.  He  worked 
until  1950  in  Vancouver,  at  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Centre  and  as  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Holy  Childhood  Association. 
He  then  spent  twelve  years  on  SFM’s 
promotion  department  before  going  to 
St.  Vincent  Island. 


I Remember 


T remember  Saturday,  October  16,  1965.  It  dawned  with  no  hint  of  the 
fury  that  was  later  to  be  leashed  against  our  island  of  St.  Vincent.  The 
sun  was  shining,  although  along  the  eastern  horizon  there  was  a bank 
of  clouds.  Too  far  away  to  menace  St.  Vincent:  So  thought  three  fisher- 
men from  Sandy  Bay.  They  launched  their  fishing  craft  and  headed  for 
the  open  sea. 

By  9:00  A.M.,  as  if  jet-propelled,  those  far-away  clouds  were  sud- 
denly racing  towards  our  island.  In  a matter  of  seconds  the  waves  were 
mountain-hight;  hurricane-force  winds  lashed  the  sea  and  land;  banana 
and  coconut  trees  fell  hke  bowling  pins;  and  the  fishing  boat  with  its 
three  fishermen,  caught  in  the  merciless  grip  of  the  storm,  rushed  head- 
long towards  the  rocky  shore  of  North  Georgetown. 

Over  the  roar  of  the  wind  could  be  heard  the  cry  for  help,  and  it  was 
answered  by  an  eighteen-year-old  boy.  With  no  thought  for  his  own 
safety,  he  stripped,  dove  into  the  towering  waves  and  struck  off  for  the 
boat.  Two  of  the  fishermen  could  swim,  so  he  ordered  them  over  the  side. 
Encouraged  by  his  example,  they  obeyed  without  question,  and  made  it 
safely  to  shore.  The  third  fisherman  could  not  swim.  Our  young  hero 
practically  forced  him  out  of  the  boat,  and  holding  on  to  him,  fought  the 
waves  to  reach  shore  safely.  Then  once  more  he  ventured  into  the  sea  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  boat.  He  was  not  successful,  but  he  did  manage  to 
salvage  most  of  the  fishing  equipment.  I guess  heroes  are  born,  not  made, 
because  before  the  rescue  was  completed  there  were  plenty  of  men 
gathered  on  the  shore,  but  none  ventured  to  take  a hand  in  the  rescue.  ■ 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 
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LET’S  HELP  EACH 
OTHER 

Here's  how  you  can  help  the  missions  and  be  assured,  in  return, 
of  a steady  income  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

By  contributing  your  money  to  a Scarboro  Annuity,  you  are 
helping  to  support  the  work  of  our  priests  in  Japan,  British 
Guiana,  The  Philippines,  The  Bahamas,  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  St.  Lucia. 

But  in  return  for  your  donation,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  will  regularly  send  you  annual  payments  amount- 
ing to  anywhere  from  6.5%  to  12%  of  your  donation.  The 
exact  amount  will  depend  on  your  age.  I 

For  more  information  on  this  Christian  retirement  plan,  clip 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today  to  The  Scarboro  Fathers,  | 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario.  3 

1 

r 

I 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity  J 

Plan.  I understand  that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  '5 

Address 3 

City  Province  3 

P.S.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  return  you  might  receive  a 

from  a specific  donation,  please  indicate  below:  M 

Your  age  9 


Amount 
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alfUii 


THE 

YEAR’S 

HALF 

GONE 


I 

t 


Remember  last  December  when  you  received  ouij, 
calendar?  I i 


I 

Remember  the  resolution  you  made  then  to  send  uj| 
an  envelope  each  month?  i 


Why  not  renew  it  now  for  the  second  half  of  the| 
year? 
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EDITORIAL 


Ordained  to  Die 

' I ^here  are  thousands  of  humble  people  in  this  world  thankful  to  God 
for  the  blessings  they  have  received  through  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 
And  we  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  would  be  less  than 
human  if  we  were  not  moved  by  their  gratitude.  But  we  can  never  be 
lulled  by  it  into  a suspicion  that  our  Society  must  now  have  become 
everything  God  intended  it  to  be. 

To  think  so  is  to  live  in  fear  that  it  might  someday  change.  It  is 
to  see  every  new  priest  ordained  for  our  Society  as  another  human 
bolt  whose  first  function  is  to  strengthen  the  status  quo,  as  though  it 
were  ultimate.  We  should,  instead,  understand  that  the  institutions 
and  systems  we  have  come  to  regard  as  “time-honoured”  or  “sacro- 
sanct” are  really  just  the  clumsy,  primitive  beginnings  of  those  that 
will  effectively  bring  the  transforming  life  of  God  into  the  world. 

“Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  remains 
alone.”  Many  of  today’s  systems,  techniques  and  institutions  must 
die  — not  that  they  are  evil,  but  because  they  have  “been  appointed 
by  God”  to  die,  and  through  their  death  bring  forth  new  life.  But 
when  systems  die,  the  people  who  have  heroically  maintained  them 
suffer  the  pains  of  death. 

Every  man  wants  to  think  of  his  life’s  work  as  a culmination, 
rather  than  a decaying  remnant  that  only  feeds  the  life  of  something 
more  beautiful  than  itself.  But  there  can  be  only  one  culmination  — 
the  glory  of  God.  Everything  else  can  only  contribute  to  it  by  its 
ultimate  death.  To  accept  a condemnation  to  death  takes  heroic 
detachment  — poverty  of  spirit.  That’s  why  the  poor  in  spirit  are 
“blessed,”  because  only  they  can  witness  the  inevitable  crumbling  of 
their  “time-honoured”  systems  and  institutions  without  losing  com- 
posure. Only  they  can  understand  the  Providence  that  must  grind 
them  to  powder  that  new  systems  might  be  born,  drawing  their 
vitality  from  the  fife  blood  of  those  that  went  before. 

If  our  newly  ordained  priests  are  nothing  more  than  re-issues 
of  those  who  went  before  them,  they  will  do  no  more  than  advertise 
to  the  world  the  stagnancy  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
They  must  go  forth  as  men  enriched  by  their  inheritance,  but  encour- 
aged to  serve  God  through  forms  that  only  they  can  devise.  And  the 
day  will  come  when  they  too  must  prove  their  poverty  of  spirit  by 
dying  with  their  own  precious  traditions  that  new  life  might  again  be 
born  and  God  may  be  glorified  through  true  progress.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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One  wing  of  the  old  Kawatana  rectory.  Nev^/  church  and  rectory  are  sketched  below. 


THANK  GOD  IT'S  OVER 


Thomas  O’Toole,  SFM 


, T am  the  only  Catholic  priest  in  the 
Japanese  town  of  Kawatana.  With 
only  100  Catholics  in  the  town,  mine  is 
a small  parish.  But  until  the  summer  of 
1966, 1 lived  in  a two-storey  rectory  that 
originally  had  forty-four  rooms,  and 
later  had  two  annexes  built  onto  it.  It 
was  huge,  completely  impractical  and 
' cost  more  to  mamtain  than  it  was  worth. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  always  a rectory. 

, It  was  built  to  serve  as  a residence  for 


Japanese  naval  officers  during  the  Second 
World  War.  After  the  war,  the  bishop 
got  it  for  a good  price,  but  as  a rectory 
it  was  still  a naval  barracks. 

The  huge  foyer  at  the  entrance  may 
have  been  attractive  in  its  day,  but  it 
was  useless  and  ugly  in  a rectory.  The 
partitions  between  several  ground-floor 
rooms  were  tom  out  to  make  a chapel, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  warped  floor 
boards  and  the  plaster  falling  from  the 
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Fr.  Tom  O’Toole  in  the  old  rectory  foyer 


ceiling,  this  might  not  have  been  a bad 
arrangement.  In  fact,  we  used  it  for 
about  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  twenty-two  rooms  upstairs,  I 
used  two,  the  cook  and  housekeeper  had 
one  each,  one  was  a guest  room,  one  a 
kitchen  and  one  a dining  room.  Some 
of  the  others  were  used  for  parish  society 
meetings,  laundry  and  storage.  There 
were  two  bathrooms,  each  designed  to 
accommodate  six  people  at  a time.  The 
whole  building  was  unpainted,  unbeliev- 
ably draughty  and  totally  unheated.  In 
the  winter,  it  was  usually  ten  degrees 
cooler  in  the  house  than  outside. 

One  of  the  two  annexes  I mentioned 
was  used  for  kindergarten  attended  by 
120  children,  the  other  was  a day 
nursery  for  eighty-five  children. 

Well,  thank  God,  all  of  this  has  finally 
changed.  On  January  12,  1966,  we 
signed  a contract  for  the  construction  of 


a new  church  and  rectory.  The  main 
section  of  the  old  barracks  was  tom 
down,  leaving  only  the  two  annexes 
which  are  still  used  for  the  kindergarten 
and  day  nursery. 

The  new  church,  made  of  ferrocon- 
crete with  a concrete  roof,  is  a square 
building  measuring  forty-six  feet  each 
way;  it  can  accommodate  150  people. 
The  altar  is  raised  on  a single  step,  and  is 
built  facing  the  people  who  surround  it 
on  three  sides. 

The  house  is  a separate  ferroconcrete 
building,  joined  to  the  church  by  a pro- 
tected walkway.  It  will  accommodate 
pastor,  one  guest  and  the  housekeeper. 

It  also  includes  an  office  and  one  large 
study  room. 

The  whole  job  cost  about  $40,000, 
not  counting  the  furniture.  We  felt  this 
was  a reasonable  price,  but  in  Japan  it 
created  problems:  We  couldn’t  borrow 
from  the  bank  because  we  don’t  have  a 
dependable  income.  And  to  borrow  from 
any  other  source  would  have  involved 
terribly  high  interest  rates,  and  the  obli-  | 
gation  to  pay  off  the  debt  within  one 
year.  With  so  few  parishioners,  and  none 
of  them  wealthy,  we  were  able  to  save, 
only  $240  from  our  collections  over  the 
past  two  years.  This  paid  for  the  taber- 
nacle but  nothing  else. 

What  this  meant,  of  course,  was  that  ; 
the  Society  had  to  send  us  the  money,  i 
And  we  know  from  our  experience  that  | 
it  must  have  been  money  contributed  by  ’ 
widows,  school  children,  and  thousands  ( 
of  goo  d-willed  people  who  help  our  work  1 
even  though  they  have  very  little  to 
spare.  We  here  in  Japan  want  them  all  to 
know  that  we  are  genuinely  grateful,  and  I 
that  we  will  remember  them  in  our| 
prayers  and  Masses.  ■ 
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1000  YEARS  AGO 


Tt  was  in  the  basement  of  St.  Geitrude’s  church  in  Oshawa.  I was  standing  in 
^ front  of  a display  of  vocational  posters  when  a small  boy  approached  me. 
“Hey,  Father”,  he  said,  “would  you  please  say  something  about  the  1000th  anni- 
versary of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Poland?” 

“When  is  the  actual  date?”  I asked,  and  was  told  that  May  8th  was  the  official 
day  for  celebrating  the  baptism  of  Prince  Mieczko  in  the  year  966.  So  here  goes, 

' just  a few  months  late  of  course,  but  with  the  best  of  intentions,  a tribute  to  the 
faith  of  Poland. 

A quick  look  at  the  history  of  Poland  would  almost  convince  you  that  the 
country  had  lost  its  claim  to  being  a country.  Poland  has  been  both  victorious 
! and  defeated,  but  its  neighbours  on  all  sides  have  done  their  utmost  to  try  and 
I eliminate  the  nation  as  a distinctly  independent  territory.  Even  today,  Poland 
I must  be  under  great  pressure  to  lose  its  identity.  It  is  a tribute,  therefore,  to  the 
' people  of  Poland  that  they  still  are  what  they  are:  a proud,  courageous,  patriotic, 
and  thoroughly  Catholic  nation. 

In  the  long  wars  that  were  fought  over  the  centuries  to  keep  Poland  free, 

I the  Catholic  Church  become  so  closely  united  to  the  State  that  the  two  were 
I nearly  one  on  occasion.  The  Catholic  clergy  have  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  patriotism,  and  Poland,  like  other  Cathohc  countries,  has  a world-famous 
shrine  to  Our  Lady  in  the  town  of  Czestochowa. 

Her  feast  day  falls  on  August  26th.  “Queen  of  Poland,  on  this  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Poland’s  baptism,  through  your  intercession,  bring  salvation  to  all 
mankind.”  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATiON  CLUB. 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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DOZO  YOROSHIKU 

Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM  I 


'Y^our  handshake  and  “It’s-nice- 
meeting-you”  greeting  is  the  equi- 
valent of  my  bow  and  Dozo  yoro- 
shiku.”  To  write  about  myself  is  an 
absorbing  and  most  interesting  com- 
mission but  the  pleasure  is  somewhat 
mitigated  when  I visualize  a pained 
expression  on  your  otherwise  cheerful 
face.  Consequently,  I shall  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  the  importance  of  the  topic 
permits.  I am  Mr.  Shimabara,  dozo 
yoroshiku.  That’s  not  my  name,  really, 
but  I am  assuming  it  because  I am 


fairly  representative  of  that  group  of 
faceless  forty-year-olds  who  live  in  my 
city  of  Shimabara  in  south  Japan. 

I am  one  of  that  sixty  per  cent  of  us 
with  a high-school  education,  and  in  | 
order  to  keep  the  family  pressure  | 
cooker  filled  with  rice,  I repair  cars,  1 
though  it  is  most  unlikely  that  I shall  | 
ever  own  one,  check  trains  in  and  out  | 
of  the  city,  supervise  the  tracks,  order  | 
and  sell  commodities  necessary  for  a , 
city  of  45,000  people,  attend  to  their  | 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  correct  faults  | 

j 

i 

i 

j 


The  fishing  city  of  Shimabara,  Japan,  is  the  locale  of  this  story  by  Fr.  Morrissey. 
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in  household  electric  and  gas  equip- 
ment, and  busy  myself  with  various 
other  chores. 

Born  when  the  dream  of  empire 
promised  to  be  a reality  among  my 
people,  I saw  the  wave  of  hope  crest 
and  recede  in  the  tragic  and  soul- 
searing defeat  of  my  country.  I wit- 
nessed the  postwar  repatriation  of 
thousands  of  my  countrymen  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland  and  elsewhere  to  a 
Japan  almost  completely  paralyzed.  I 
knew  sorrow  and  anguish  and  loneli- 
ness for  those  never-to-return  millions 
of  our  fathers  and  brothers  whose 
broken  and  dead  bodies  littered  the 
battlefields  of  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  Islands.  Our  resiliency  and 
familiarity  with  disaster,  however,  were 
such  that  we  could  smile  through  our 
tears  and  look  forward  to  that  to- 
morrow which  is  today.  And  ’tis  today’s 
j “me”  about  whom  I shall  tell  you. 
j Twelve  years  ago,  a friend  of  my 
j deceased  soldier-father’s  friend,  they 
1 were  classmates  in  primary  school, 

; introduced  me  to  a very  demure  young 
I lady  suggesting  that  she  might  be  a 
1 suitable  wife.  Family  councils  were 
held  and  after  appropriate  and  indirect 
inquiry  as  to  the  absence  of  tubercu- 
losis, leprosy  and  mental  illness  in  our 
respective  families  and  our  horoscopes 
were  competently  compared,  arrange- 
ment for  marriage  was  approved.  In 
the  meantime,  we,  the  most  concerned, 
had  met  at  a coffee  shop,  discussed  our 
hobbies,  mutual  likes  and  dislikes  and 
finally  agreed  to  say,  “I  do.” 

Eventually,  the  wedding  ceremony 
was  held,  we,  my  bride  and  I,  ex- 
changed wine  glasses  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods,  our  relatives  and  a few  friends 
and  became  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shimabara. 


Today  we  have  two  boys  and  a girl, 
and  for  them  do  I live  and  work.  The 
boys’  future,  I hope,  will  have  a car  in 
it  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  will  be  less 
faceless  than,  his  dad  who  is  little  more 
than  a number  assessed  for  taxes.  That 
same  dad  will  work  until  illness  or  old 
age  erases  him  from  the  list  at  City 
Hall.  Of  course,  I may  retire  from  my 
present  work  at  fifty-five  or  sixty  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  I shall  seek 
other  employment  even  if  the  salary  is 
lower  than  I now  receive. 

Neither  the  biting  winter  winds  that 
blow  down  from  Mount  Ma30i  nor  the 
stifling  heat  of  summer,  lessened  in  late 
evening  by  the  cool  breezes  off  Ariake 
Sea,  can  interfere  with  the  deadly 
routine  of  work  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing until  five  in  the  evening  for  six  days 
a week  and,  with  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, for  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year. 
Yes,  irrespective  of  the  coveralls  or 
uniform  I may  be  wearing  I am  still 
that  ever  busy  Mr.  Shimabara  reincar- 
nated, seemingly,  in  a thousand  dis- 
guises. And  all  this  for  a pay  envelope 
of  $1 10.00  a month,  with  a proportion- 
ate increase  when  hoped-for  overtime 
comes  my  way. 

By  youf  standards  my  salary  is  low, 
but  in  Shimabara  I live  reasonably 
comfortably  though,  needless  to  say,  I 
shall  never  be  rich.  The  food  at  my 
home  is  good  and  plentiful,  not  luxuri- 
ous, of  course,  and  depletes  our 
monthly  budget  by  $47.00,  Being  one 
of  the  lucky  fifty  per  cent  of  the  face- 
less forty-year-olds,  I own  my  own 
house,  thereby  saving  $12.00  a month 
on  rent  for  a three-room  house.  I have 
my  own  bath  — also  a saving.  In 
Shimabara  there  are  several  public 
baths  which  cost  5 cents  each  time 
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used.  Cheap?  Not  if  five  people  visit  the 
bathhouse  every  day.  The  gracious  and 
modest  young  lady  of  twelve  years  ago 
is  still  that  but  also  the  economical  wife 
and  mother  of  today.  Despite  the  never 
ending  and  necessary  expenses  of  our 
home  we  are  able  to  increase  our  sav- 
ings account  by  $12.00  each  month. 

One  of  our  proverbs  has  it  that  the 
things  to  be  feared  are  earthquakes, 
thunder,  fire  and  father.  In  today’s 
Shimabara,  fire  is  still  a fearsome  thing 
since  our  houses  are  nearly  all  made  of 
wood  and  built  closely  together.  A fire 
in  one,  therefore,  often  spells  tragedy 
for  the  neighbours  as  well.  Father, 
though,  is  no  longer  the  dreaded  one 
of  feudal  days.  My  two  boys  and  my 
little  girl,  like  their  counterparts  in 
Canada,  believe  that  I am  not  only  Mr. 
Shimabara  but  Mr.  Universe  as  well. 
To  the  phenomena  traditionally  and 
proverbially  feared,  however,  I would 
add  a fifth,  namely,  sickness. 

My  health  insurance  pays  for  my 
dentistry  and  hospitalization  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  accident.  On  visit- 
ing a doctor  I pay  33  cents  registration 
fee  only.  The  same  outlay  is  made  on 
entering  hospital  plus  10  cents  a day 
while  I am  a patient.  Besides,  sixty  per 
cent  of  my  salary  is  also  paid  me  for 
a period  of  two  years  should  I be  in- 
capacitated for  such  a length  of  time. 
Should  my  wife  become  sick,  my  insur- 
ance will  pay  half  the  cost  only  while  I 
assume  full  responsibility  for  my  chil- 
dren’s medical  fees.  For  me,  sickness 
would  be  the  rust  that  corrodes  the 
family  economy  and  should  be  avoided 
if  the  gods  allow. 

Another  saying  in  my  mother  tongue 
is,  “The  Japanese  do  not  fear  death.” 


That  may  have  had  excellent  propa-  j 
ganda  value  in  yesteryears  but  has  not 
the  ring  of  truth  today.  My  death  would  | 
very  definitely  jeopardize  the  future  of  j 
my  children.  Again,  I am  one  of  the  | 
eighty  per  cent  of  forty-year-olds  who 
have  a life  insurance  policy.  For  a 
monthly  premium  of  about  $1.40  my 
family,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  will 
receive  $1,100.00.  Presupposing,  even, 
that  my  wife  does  find  work  such  a 
small  amount  of  money  could  not  pos- 
sibly pay  for  my  children’s  education 
through  high  school,  not  to  think  of 
university.  Death,  then,  is  something  I 
wish  postponed  until  my  children  have 
completed  their  education  at  least. 
Also,  on  retiring  from  my  place  of 
employment  I shall  receive  about 
$3,000.00  to  help  my  wife  and  me 
through  our  twilight  years.  If  death, 
however,  should  frustrate  my  plans  my 
family  would  receive  but  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  that  $3,000.00. 

I can  almost  hear  you  asking  me, 
“Do  you  have  any  religion?”  And  the 
answer  is.  No!  By  tradition  and  custom 
in  my  family  I am  a Buddhist  but  it 
plays  little,  if  any,  part  in  my  life.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  a story  I heard 
recently.  One  of  our  Buddhist  priests 
met  one  of  your  Catholic  priests  on  a 
train  some  time  ago.  During  their  con- 
versation, our  Buddhist  priest  said  to 
your  Catholic  priest,  “Buddhism  in 
Japan  is  somewhat  like  your  Catholi- 
cism in  Italy.  In  Japan  people  are  borr 
Buddhists  and  have  a funeral  service  at 
the  temple.  I understand  that  in  Ital> 
people  are  born  Catholics  and  also  have 
a funeral  service  at  the  church 
Between  the  incidents  of  birth  anc 
death,  though,  religion  is  not  a part  ot 
their  life  program.”  Twice  a year,  ai 
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In  this  Shimabara  field,  over  300  years  ago,  Christians  were  martyred.  Forgotten  today,  the 
only  marker  is  that  of  a Buddhist  who  happens  to  be  buried  in  the  field. 


> New  Year’s  and  the  Festival  of  the 
; Dead  in  August,  I pay  respect  to  my 
ancestors  by  attending  a Buddhist  ser- 
! vice  in  their  honour.  At  that  time  I 
carry  the  Buddhist  prayer  beads,  burn 
i incense  and  make  food  offerings  to 
! them. 

This,  I feel,  could  not  be  called  a 
rehgious  experience  though  a very 
' revered  and  ancient  custom.  It  is  one, 
moreover,  that  my  son  will,  in  all 
! probability,  continue  when  I am  dead, 
i Of  course,  should  my  wife  and  I 
i survive  another  twenty-five  or  thirty 
' years  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  join 
I our  contemporaries  in  making  the  cus- 
I tomary  temple  circuit  of  the  elderly. 

I Let’s  face  it,  though,  when  a man  is 
I young,  healthy  and  busy  religion  is 
! hardly  necessary,  is  it?  Please  don’t 
misunderstand  me,  now,  I’m  not 
against  religion.  By  no  means.  As  a 
i matter  of  fact,  I respect  all  and  every 
! rehgion  and  think  their  moral  teaching 
I has  value,  especially  for  my  little  girl. 


Now,  let’s  get  back  to  something  more 
interesting. 

My  life  is  not  “all  work  and  no 
play.”  It’s  true  that,  usually.  I’m  tired 
at  night  and  after  a hot  bath  and  a tele- 
vision program  or  two  I’m  ready  for 
the  eiderdown.  Occasionally,  certainly 
on  my  weekly  holiday,  I play  Japanese- 
style  checkers  and/or  chess  with  my 
friends  at  one  of  our  houses,  visit  a 
pinball-machine  centre,  drop  in  to  a 
coffee  shop,  and  when  he’s  free,  take 
my  older  boy  fishing  in  one  of  the 
nearby  lakes  or  streams. 

Come  the  end  of  the  year,  though, 
life  is  really  worth  living.  The  “Forget- 
the-Year  Parties”  begin  and  at  some 
good  restaurant  or  hotel  in  town  the 
boss  and  employees,  all  well  tonsured 
and  pressed  and  in  general  sartorial 
splendour,  gather.  The  boss  opens  the 
party  with  a talk  to  which  nobody  lis- 
tens, but  one  occasionally  hears  moans 
of  approval,  seemingly,  to  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  words  that  promise  to  be 
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In  Shimabara’s  public  park,  a monument 
honours  the  souls  of  departed  fish. 


endless.  Despite  that  threat,  though, 
food  and,  far  more  irnportant,  wine  are 
unostentatiously  and  daintily  served  by 
just-as-dainty  waitresses.  Then,  in  the 
dew  of  the  rice  that  is  our  staple  food, 
the  anxieties  and  disappointments  of 
another  year  are  painlessly  and  glow- 
ingly washed  away.  , 

To  foreign  visitors,  our  rice  wine  is 
an  exotic  and  delicate  drink,  but  to  us 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  nectar  of  such 
metaniorphic  powers  that,  as  the  prox 
verb  has  it,  “pockmarks  become 
dimples,”  an  enemy  looks  like  a friend 
and,  possibly,  vice  versa,  the  tired  and 
annoying  yesterdays  become  fond  and 
happy  memories  of  comradeship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  and 
employee  and  employee.  The  ritual  is 
repeated  frequently  among  friends  — - 
all  have  received  a bonus  equivalent  to 


two  and  a. half  month’s  salary  — as  the  • 
old  year,  says  a slow  goodbye,  and  the. 
New  Year,  welcomed  by.  temple  bells,^ 
youthfully  struts  across  the  television' 
screen.  I might  add  that  my  wife  is  not 
entirely  in  favour  of  such  parties  as  she 
is  superstitious  enough  to  believe  that 
“pockmarks  become  dimples”  is  more 
than  just  a proverb.  Oh,  well!  _ , ■ 
In  mid- April  we  have  Cherry  Blos-^ 
som  Festival.  As  a ^ group,  the  eni- 
ployees  of  my  concern,'  go  here  and, 
therp  to  see  the  blossoms.  We  call  the 
outing,  hanami.  Then,  too,  our  con: 
stant  companion  is  the  wine  of  the  rice 
and,  ye  gods!  Is  there  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  cherry  blossoms  of 
early  Spring  when  seen  through  eyes 
painted  Vermillion  with,  amazingly 
enough,  pure  white,  rice  wine? 

Yes,  our  Japan  is  a wonderful  coun- 
try. You  Christians  would  probably 
say,  “God  threw  away  the  mold  when 
He  created  Japan.”  To  me,  Japan  is  a 
land  of  unsurpassed  beauty  with  its 
stately  but  rugged  mountains;  a land 
that  in  the  misty  long  ago  was  sprinkled 
with  star  dust;  an  island  kingdom  sur- 
rounded by  oceans  and  seas,  her  valleys 
filled  with  emerald-like  rice  fields  irri-  - 
gated  by  lakes  and  rivers  — so  many 
precious  jewels  in  an  incomparable" 
setting  that  provokes  the  gods  to  envy. 
Japan!  For  her  my  fa/ther  and  my  | 
brothers  died,  her  good  earth  has  been  | 
watered  by  my  mother’s  tears  and  in  it  I 
lie  the  bones  of  my  ancestors.  Japan! 
My  bome^  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Shima- 
bara,  the  lovely  cradle  that  shelters  and 
protects  my  sons  and  my  daughter.  • 
This  chatter  began  with,  Dozo  yoro- 
shiku — “it’s  nice  meeting  you.”  It  ends, 
too,,  with  Dozo  yofoshiku  — “wish  me 
well.”  ■ 
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mission 

(Scarboro)  — For  the  past  two  years, 
Scarboro  Fathers  assigned  to  Latin 
America  have  been  required  to  take  a 
special  year  of  post-graduate  study  to 
prepare  for  their  work.  This  program 
has  been  carried  out  in  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society’s  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institute,  directed  by  Rev.  John 
Mclver,  SFM. 

Since  its  inception,  the  institute  has 
been  accommodated  in  the  Society’s 
headquarters  in  Scarboro,  Ont.  How- 
ever, it  was  recently  decided  to  offer 
the  benefits  of  the  program  to  all 
English-speaking  Canadian  missionar- 
ies assigned  to  Latin  America,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  was  necessary  to  move 
the  institute  to  larger  quarters. 

It  has  accordingly  been  transferred 
to  St.  Marys,  Ont.,  into  the  buildings 
which  had  previously  been  used  in 
training  students  preparing  for  their 
entrance  into  our  major  seminary. 

The  first  program  in  the  new  accom- 
modations began  on  June  6,  1966,  with 
a twenty-week  language  course  in  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  eight-week  socio-cultural 
orientation  course  which  will  include 
a study  of  history,  sociology,  social 
psychology,  economics,  and  cultural 
anthropology.  ■ 

Tokyo  (AIF)  — Catholic  high 
schools  in  Japan  have  kept  up  their 
good  reputation  this  year  for  getting 
their  students  into  the  country’s  best 


universities.  The  Japanese  school  year 
runs  from  April  to  March,  February 
and  March  being  the  period  for  taking 
the  university  entrance  examinations. 

This  year,  out  of  a total  of  2,936 
students  admitted  to  Tokyo  University, 
the  country’s  number  one  prestige 
school,  145  are  from  Catholic  schools. 
Again,  of  2,422  admitted  to  Kyoto 
University,  which  some  consider  the 
next  best,  156  are  from  Catholic 
schools.  Considering  that  only  14  out 
of  every  1,000  high-school  students  at- 
tend Catholic  schools,  this  seems  a good 
record. 

The  three  Catholic  high  schools 
which  had  the  most  students  admitted 
to  Tokyo  University  this  year  were: 
Eiko  High  School  for  boys,  run  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  with  37  successes;  Aiko 
High  School  for  boys,  in  Matsuyama, 
run  by  the  Dominican  Fathers,  with  25 
entrants;  and  La  Salle  School,  in  Kago- 
shima, run  by  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers, 
with  22  admitted.  ■ 

London  (AIF)  — Three  Cardinals 
were  among  the  concelebrants  at  a spe- 
cial Mass  here  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mill 
Hill  missionaries,  on  March  19,  feast  of 
St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  that  Society. 

Today  there  are  1,045  Mill  Hill 
priests  and  144  brothers.  They  also 
have  788  students  for  the  priesthood 
and  79  training  to  be  Missionary 
Brothers.  9 
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(L.  to  R.  Standing)  John  Cheng,  SFM;  James  Gauthier,  SFM;  Patrick  McHenry,  SFM;  Lewis 
Hewer,  SFM;  Angus  Roberts,  SFM;  Frederick  Wong,  SFM;  (L.  to  R.  Seated)  Sister  Mary 
Margaret,  OLM;  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  OLM;  Sister  Mary  Martin,  OLM;  Sister  William  Brendan. 
OLM  and  Sister  Mary  Simon,  OLM. 


DEPARTURE 


/^n  May  6,  at  St.  Michael’s  Cathe- 
dral,  Toronto,  five  sisters  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  and  six  of  our 
Scarboro  priests  were  honoured  in  a 
history-making  ceremony. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  found- 
ing of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  in  1949 
and  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  1918,  missionaries  from 
these  two  Societies  participated  in  a 
joint  departure  ceremony  before  leav- 
ing for  their  respective  missions. 

The  ceremony  consisted  of  a Mass 
concelebrated  by  Most  Rev.  Philip 
Pocock,  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 
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Toronto,  and  the  six  departing  priests. 
During  the  Mass,  these  priests  and  the 
five  departing  sisters  received  their  mis- 
sionary crucifixes. 

The  sisters  involved  in  the  ceremony 
were:  Sister  Mary  Simon,  OLM, 

Toronto,  who  studied  at  Holy  Rosary 
School,  Alliston  High  School  and 
Northern  Vocational  School  before 
entering  the  convent  in  1950. 

Sister  Mary  Simon  is  now  taking 
further  studies  in  a Chicago  hospital 
after  which  she  will  leave  for  Forteleza, 
Brazil.  There  she  will  join  seven  other 
sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  who 


staff  a 150-bed  maternity  hospital 
which  they  opened  in  1964. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  OLM,  Alex- 
andria, Ont.,  entered  the  convent  in 
1956,  following  her  education  in  St. 
Margaret’s  School  and  Iona  Academy 
in  her  hometown.  She  is  the  superior  of 
a group  of  four  sisters  assigned  to  The 
Philippines.  The  other  three  are: 

Sister  Mary  Teresa,  OLM,  Dingwall, 
N.S.,  who  entered  the  convent  in  1953, 
following  her  education  in  Lamaline, 
Nfld.,  where  she  had  hved; 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  OLM,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  who  studied  in  St.  Mary’s 
School  and  The  Academy  of  Sion,  both 
in  Saskatoon,  before  entering  the  con- 
vent in  1955. 

Sister  William  Brendan,  OLM,  who 
graduated  from  St.  Patrick’s  School, 
Galt,  Ont.,  and  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  before  entering  the 
convent  in  1961. 

The  mission  in  The  Philippines  to 
which  these  four  sisters  are  being  sent 
is  the  most  recent  of  those  accepted  by 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  and  it  is  the 
first  one  in  which  they  will  work  with 
I the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

After  studying  the  language  in  Cebu 
I City,  Philippines,  the  sisters  will  be  sta- 
I tioned  in  the  town  of  Hinunangan, 
Leyte  Island,  to  work  in  the  school  of 
a parish  operated  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers. 

The  priests  participating  in  the  cere- 
mony were:  Rev.  John  Cheng,  SFM, 
Hankow,  China,  who  was  educated  in 
Shanghai,  Costa  Rica,  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity and  Toronto  University  before 
entering  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary, 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Ordained  in  1964,  he 
has  been  assigned  to  The  Dominican 
Republic. 


Rev.  Lewis  Hewer,  SFM,  Anti- 
gonish,  N.S.,  who  attended  St. 
Andrew’s  Grade  School,  St.  Andrew’s 
High  School  and  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
University,  all  in  Antigonish,  before 
entering  the  seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont. 
He  was  ordained  in  1964  and  has  been 
assigned  to  Brazil. 

Rev.  Angus  Roberts,  SFM,  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  who  attended  St.  Anthony’s 
School  and  St.  Anne’s  High  School 
both  in  Glace  Bay  before  entering  the 
seminary  in  Scarboro.  He  was  ordained 
in  1964  and  has  been  assigned  to  The 
Dominican  Republic. 

Rev.  James  Gauthier,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  educated  at  St.  Joseph’s-on-the 
Lake  School,  St.  Theresa’s  School  and 
St.  Michael’s  High  School  before  enter- 
ing the  seminary.  Ordained  in  1965, 
he  has  been  assigned  to  Japan. 

Rev.  Patrick  McHenry,  SFM,  born 
in  Limivady,  Ireland,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Sacred  Heart  School  and  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School,  both  in  Sarnia, 
Ont.,  before  entering  St.  Peter’s 
Seminary,  London,  Ont.  From  there 
he  transferred  to  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont.,  and  was 
ordained  in  1965.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  The  Philippines. 

Rev.  Frederick  Wong,  SFM,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  who  attended  Strathcona 
Public  School  and  Vancouver  Techni- 
cal School  before  entering  the  semi- 
nary. Ordained  in  1965,  he  has  been 
assigned  to  British  Guiana. 

Fathers  Cheng,  Hewer  and  Roberts, 
having  been  assigned  to  Latin  America, 
completed  a year  of  special  post- 
graduate study  at  The  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society’s  Latin  American 
Institute  before  leaving  for  their  mis- 
sion assignments.  ■ 
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Among  the  Canadian  missionaries  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  from  Pembroke,  Ontario.  Sisters  from 
this  community  had  worked  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  China,  and  later  in  Japan.  At  the  present  time,  they 
work  with  our  priests  in  The  Bahamas  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Sister  Teresa  Ann,  some  time  ago,  sent  us  an  account 
of  her  impressions  of  The  Dominican  Republic,  which 
we  publish  here  with  some  pictures  sent  by  Sister  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 


When  this  little  girl  came  to  the  clinic,  she  was  four  months  old, 
weighing  3V2  lbs.  Now  she  is  a fat  little,  energetic  lady. 


So  Much 
Yet  to  Do 


The  Sister  pictured  jsi 
walks  fairly  well  co!i< 
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tes  that  “This  little  old  lady  has  some  sort  of  paralysis  and  we  got  her  crutches.  Now  she 
her  infirmity.’’  But  there  are  still  many  afflicted  people  who  have  not  yet  been  helped. 


' I 'here  is  beauty  in  this  country  — 
breath-taking  mountain  ranges  and 
the  verdant  La  Vega  valley;  stately 
palms  and  sturdy  mahogany;  gorgeous 
red  and  purple  trinitaria,  and  full- 
bloomed  amapola.  There  are  trees  with 
luscious  oranges,  grapefruit  and  bana- 
nas; and  miles  of  sugar  cane.  At  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  the  Caribbean  laps 


the  shore  as  a red  sunset  silhouettes  the 
island. 

There  is  evidence  of  wealth  and,  in 
striking  contrast,  widespread  poverty. 
The  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  boule- 
vards lined  with  white-trunked  palms 
and  pastel,  concrete  mansions.  The 
country  has  extensive  cattle  ranches. 
But  poverty  is  rampant,  and  millions 
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So  Much  Yet  to  Do  . . 


I 


live  in  run-down  tenements,  or  in  road- 
side huts  that  serve  as  homes  and  at  the 
same  time  shelters  for  the  animals. 
Able-bodied  men  stand  in  open  door- 
ways or  at  lottery  stalls  or  crowd  on 
corners  and  in  market  places  — idle. 

There  is  traffic  on  the  roads: 
Crowded  taxicabs,  carrying  numerous 
people;  old  buses;  trucks  with  men, 
boys  and  market  produce;  Haitians 
leading  oxen  to  the  sugar  cane;  impish 
children  trotting  off  to  country  schools; 
hens  that  are  a hazard  to  drivers;  dogs 
and  goats  and  herds  of  cattle,  men  on 
mules,  and  ladies  balancing  water  pails 
upon  their  heads;  consumers  pausing  at 
the  countless  stores  where  chunks  of 
meat  and  yards  of  sausage  hang  ex- 
posed to  noonday  sun;  naked  babes, 
and  clean  and  neatly  dressed  young 
men;  and  buxom  lasses  in  satin  dress- 
ing gowns  strutting  on  the  highway. 

There  are  churches  packed  for  Sun- 
day Masses,  but  thousands  stay  at  home 
because  of  distance  or  indifference. 
There  is  deep,  somewhat  exaggerated, 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  one  church 
boasts  of  seventeen  Madonnas.  Higuey 
has  a modern,  massive  national  shrine; 
the  capital’s  cathedral  is  of  early 
sixteenth-century  architecture.  Zealous 
priests,  in  parishes  of  40,000  or  more, 
administer  the  sacraments,  preach, 
teach,  found  co-ops  and  credit  unions 
and  spread  Christ’s  kingdom  in  a coun- 
try where  adultery  has  become  a way 


of  life.  They  must  find  consolation  in  | 
groups  like  Young  Catholic  Students 
who  organized  and  led  200  youths  in  a 
holy  hour  for  all  who  died  in  student 
demonstrations  in  the  capital. 

There  is  simplicity  and  an  easy- 
going friendliness  that  wins  your  heart 
and  makes  you  love  these  people.  There 
is  lust,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  a 
restlessness  which  sometimes  ends  in 
violence  and  mob  reaction.  Here  and 
there  are  earnest  youths  who  want  to 
save  their  country. 

This  is  The  Dominican  Republic  — 
beautiful,  historical,  backward,  with  a 
potency  for  wealth.  These  are  its  people 
— simple  and  friendly;  apathetic  and 
resigned;  restless  and  determined. 

This  is  the  island  where  our  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
have  laboured  for  some  fifteen  years. 
With  vision,  courage,  love  and  a 
strength  that  only  comes  from  God, 
they  give  to  children  the  opportunities 
their  parents  lacked,  and  care  for  thou- 
sands who  need,  and  would  otherwise 
be  without,  medical  attention.  In 
Yamasa  and  Ingenio  Consuelo,  where 
formerly  the  highest  grade  was  three, 
they  teach  grades  one  to  eight  with  a I 
registration  of  nearly  1,500.  | 

In  Consuelo,  hundreds  more  are  I 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space,  and  a 
sad-faced  girl  of  ten  sits  on  the  school 
steps  every  day  — just  waiting.  In 
Yamasa,  Sister  Joan  of  Arc  conducts 

'.■4 
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a high  school,  with  grades  from  nine  to 
twelve,  where  stress  is  laid  on  academic 
subjects,  the  Christian  way  of  life,  and 
solid  Catholic  leadership.  Surely  in 
youth  hke  this  lies  some  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  country. 

Also  in  Yamasa,  from  morn  till 
I night,  hundreds  line  up  at  Sister  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas’  clinic.  They  come 
on  donkey,  horse  or  foot  and  some- 
times they  are  carried  to  Hermana  — 
“the  Sister.” 

I With  capable  and  devoted  Jessie 
1 Devlin,  as  an  assistant.  Sister  St. 

I Thomas  Aquinas  tends  to  a boy  with 
I loathsome  skin  disease,  a dying  man,  a 
swollen  babe  who  lacks  protein,  a mar- 
ried woman,  and  countless  others  with 
burns,  cuts  and  parasites;  and  some- 
! times  they  close  the  eyes  of  those  in 
death.  They  visit  the  sick  in  thatched- 
roofed  huts  in  isolated  areas  bringing 
food,  medicine  and  consolation. 

These  nine  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  missionaries 
in  The  Dominican  Republic,  are  in  the 
avant-garde  of  Christian  charity.  May 
they  find  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  Vatican  Council’s  decree 
that  “all  rehgions,  rooted  in  faith  and 
filled  with  love  of  God  and  neighbour, 
love  of  the  Cross  and  the  hope  of  future 
glory,  spread  the  good  news  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world  so  that  their  wit- 
ness may  be  seen  by  all  and  our  Father 
in  Heaven  may  be  glorified.” 


This  man  with  rheumatism  keeps  his  food, 
medicine  and  matches  on  a near-by  plate. 


This  woman  has  T.B.  Her  son  is  a hunchback 
with  his  chest  out  of  kilter.  The  house  is 
lined  with  old  milk  cartons. 
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Children  have  rights,  and  one  j 
of  them  is  the  right  to  live 
. . . without  the  pain  of  hunger 
and  the  deformation  that 
comes  with  malnutrition.  The 
milk  this  woman  has  received 
from  the  clinic  might  help  her 
son. 


Sister  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
operates  the  clinic  in  Yamasa,  men- 
tioned by  Sister  Teresa  Ann  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  recently  wrote  to  us 
about  some  of  the  sisters’  work  in  The 
Dominican  Republic.  In  part,  she  says: 

“In  the  clinic  there  are  anywhere 
from  190  to  340  patients  each  day.  It 
varies,  but  they  come  from  farther  than 
Cotui,  Monte  Plata;  I don’t  know  the 
greatest  distance,  but  it  is  too  far  for 
the  poor  sick  to  have  to  travel  to  get 
any  decent  help  . . . 

“God  is  good  to  us;  some  that  ought 
to  die,  really,  by  all  that  is  according 
to  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  sur- 
vive. So  it  is  not  just  medicine  that 
works  here  . . . 

“Our  Mother  Superior  has  just 
visited  us  and  reminded  me  that  she 


has  no  nurse  to  send  down  because 
there  just  aren’t  enough  to  supply  the 
need  at  home.  She  said  that  she  has  not 
replaced  me  in  Lestock,  Sask.,  since  I 
left  there  for  here  three  and  a half 
years  ago  ... 

“In  Yamasa,  the  grade  school  has 
some  750  or  so  pupils  with  a few  hun- 
dred of  school  age  being  denied  the 
opportunity  for  lack  of  space.  The 
secondary  school  . . . has  fifty-two  this 
year  in  the  four  grades  ...  In  Consuelo, 
they  have  742  children  in  the  school  . 
and  about  300  more  on  the  street  be- 
cause there  is  no  room  ... 

“This  is  all  I have  time  to  write  now, 
but  in  your  charity,  please  put  a word 
in  Scarboro  Missions,  and  more  than  |j 
a word  to  the  Almighty  in  our  i 
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SCARBORO’S  JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JEM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds : 

Mary  and  Jimmie  and  their  com- 
panions were  happy  to  be  through  with 
school  till  September,  There  they  were 
all  sitting  about  on  Jinunie’s  lawn  under 
the  big  shade  tree.  “I’m  going  to  girls’ 
camp,”  said  Marg.  “I’m  going  to  the 
cottage,”  said  Freddy,  and  “we  are  go- 
ing on  a motor  trip,”  shouted  Tom  and 
Helen  in  unison,  as  twins  should.  And 
so  it  went.  The  trips  were  planned  and 
! the  expected  happiness  all  discussed  at 
length. 

That  night  at  supper  Mary  looked  at 
her  mother  and  said,  “Gee,  Mommy, 
that  little  girl  on  the  calendar  that’s  get- 
ting some  old  shoes  from  the  mission- 
ary, does  she  have  holidays  like  us?” 
“No,  dear”  replied  the  mother,  “many 
little  girls  like  her  don’t  have  enough  to 
eat  or  to  dress  themselves.  That’s  yvhy 
girls  and  boys  in  Canada  should  save 
some  candy  money  and  send  it  to  the 
missions.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  said  Jimmie, 
looking  at  the  calendar.  Buds,  do  you 
look  at  the  calendar  picture  sometimes? 

God  bless  you  and  have  a good 
holiday. 

Father  Jim 

P.S.  That’s  the  calendar  you  received 
last  December  from  Scarboro  Missions. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Buds  of  the  month. 

“They  saved  pennies 
for  the  Father 
Arthur  MacKinnon 
Burse.” 

Grade  1 Class,  Albert  Lacombe  School, 
St.  Albert,  Alberta. 

Letters  received  from: 

Patricia  and  Gregory  O’Brien,  Cape 
Broyle,  Nfld. 

Debbie  Zeiler  of  Regina,  Sask. 
“Saved  money  for  the  poor  children.” 
Theresa  Godfrey  of  Kitchener,  “I 
enclose  50  cents  of  my  allowance.” 
Giles  Nault  of  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
wrote  a very  nice  letter.  Thanks  Giles. 

Matthew  McDonald  of  East  Kil- 
donan,  Manitoba,  “I  think  working  in 
the  missions  is  fun.”  — So  it  is  Matt. 

Little  Peter  Morrissy’s  Mite  Box  sent 
$2.00  in  his  memory.  Peter  is  in  heaven. 

Anna  Allevato  of  Wallaceburg, 
Ontario,  sold  her  doll’s  clothes  to  help 
the  missions.  Thanks  Anna. 

Patricia  Nolan  of  Verona,  Ontario, 
wants  pen  pals.  Any  grade  sixers  want 
to  write  Patricia? 

Patricia  Harris  of  Ottawa  says,  “I 
have  two  aunts  who  are  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  — one  is  in  Peterborough,  one 
is  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.”  Are  you  going 
to  be  a sister  too,  Pat? 
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WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


^ I 'Jie  volcano  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  of  Leyte  Philippines,  is 
said  to  be  inactive.  And  every  one  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  working  on  that 
island  hopes  the  diagnosis  is  accurate 
— because  the  parishes  they  staff  are 
all  located  at  its  base. 

This  unnerving  arrangement  has  its 
advantages:  A single  road  curving  in  a 
semi-circle  around  the  mountain  base 
connects  all  of  our  parishes.  Also,  with 
the  sea  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the 
mountain  on  the  other  (although 
somewhat  further  away  than  the  sea) 
the  drive  from  one  parish  to  the  next  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  bumpy. 

Unfortunately,  the  things  that  make 
it  beautiful  are  often  the  symptoms  of 
poverty:  too-small  rice  fields  where 
bulky  water  buffalo  plod  knee-deep  in 


muck,  hauling  primitive  ploughs;-^* 
poorly  clothed  children  laughing  and  ft 
waving  their  affection  for  the  priest  as^ 
he  drives  by  in  a jeep;  simple  nepa 
houses,  built  on  stilts  to  escape  the 
snakes  and  bugs  on  the  ground;  and , 
hundreds  of  chickens,  goats,  pigs  and 
dogs  creating  unpredictable  obstacles 
for  nervous  drivers. 

The  cool,  green  tropical  forests;  the 
twisty  rivers  hurrying  to  the  sea;  and 
the  occasional  flash  of  brilliant  sun  as 
it  catches  the  pure  white  crest  of  a giant, 
wave  breaking  its  way  towards  shore  ' 
— these  are  the  things  that  create  the 
false  impression  of  a carefree  country  i 
where  life  never  becomes  hurried.  . 

Then,  without  a hint  of  warning,  the 
road  swings  into  Hinunangan.  And  it’s 
like  a country  fair.  On  the  property 


Church  and  rectory  at  Silago,  one  of  many  mission  stations  in  Hinunangan  parish. 
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Another  mission  outpost  in  Hinunangan.  A priest  visits  here  about  once  a month. 


surrounding  the  little  town’s  only  Cath- 
olic Church,  everything  is  happening  at 
once:  over  piles  of  stones,  lumber, 
scaffolding  and  concrete  blocks,  chil- 
dren are  playing  their  own  version  of 
cowboys  and  Indians;  dogs  are  chasing 
pigs  across  fresh  laundry  which  has 
been  laid  out  to  dry;  three  teams  of 
labourers  are  sawing  beams  from  a 
hardwood  tree;  another  couple  of  men 
are  making  concrete  blocks  for  the 
church,  which  is  obviously  being  reno- 
vated; a basketball  game  is  going  on  in 
front  of  the  church;  Fr.  Fred  Wake- 
hem,  SFM,  the  Newfoundland  pastor, 
is  hurrying  from  the  house  to  the 
church  for  a funeral;  in  a small  canteen 
beside  the  church,  a few  cooks  are  pre- 
paring lunch  snacks  for  about  400 
students  who  attend  the  parish  school; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  a lazy 
water  buffalo  is  being  prodded  through 
the  parish  rice  field;  about  fifty  students 


Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  SFM,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
makes  his  parish  rounds  by  jeep. 


are  practising  track  and  field  events  in 
preparation  for  tomorrow’s  field  day; 
and  another  group  of  students  is  work- 
ing in  the  school  vegetable  garden.  This 
is  just  a routine  day  in  the  parish  of 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Hinunangan. 

The  hectic  activity  that  seems  to 
characterize  Hinunangan  comes  from 
a combination  of  two  things:  a very 
large  parish,  and  inadequate  church 
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Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  reads  funeral  prayers  over  a casket  carried  in  from  the  country. 


and  school  facilities.  The  parish  boun- 
daries enclose  two  municipalities  — 
Hinunangan  and  Silago,  the  first  having 
twenty-three  missions  attached  to  it,  the 
second  having  eleven.  Many  of  these 
are  mountain  missions,  and  two  of 
them  are  off-shore  islands.  Most  have 
fragile  little  chapels,  but  apart  from  the 
main  town  of  Hinunangan,  only  Silago 
has  what  could  be  called  a church  — 
and  it  is  in  pretty  poor  shape.  Alto- 
gether there  are  over  18,000  people  in 
the  parish. 

It  was  May,  1963,  when  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  took  over  this  parish  from 
the  former  pastor,  Fr.  Pungos.  The 
church  was  then  over  100  years  old, 
and  the  cracked,  crumbling  walls  made 
it  clear  that  repairs  must  be  started 
almost  immediately.  Through  July  and 
August  of  that  year,  Fr.  Wakeham  and 
his  assistant  (Fr.  Longard  MacLean 
then)  visited  the  homes  in  the  parish  to 
ask  for  donations  or  pledges.  It  was  an 
unpleasant  way  for  a new  pastor  to 
have  to  introduce  himself  to  his  people, 


but  they  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
emergency,  and  they  responded  gener- 
ously. 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  1964,  the 
labourers  moved  in  to  begin  the  church 
repairs.  The  old  walls,  four  feet  thick, 
made  of  rock  and  an  unbelievably 
hard  mortar  had  begun  to  crumble  in  -^' 
many  sections.  All  of  these  weak  sec- 
tions had  to  be  torn  down  by  hand  and 
filled  in  with  steel-reinforced  concrete. 
Enough  rock  was  torn  from  the  old 
church  walls  to  build  a retaining  wall 
for  the  rice  field,  about  four  feet  high 
and  almost  a hundred  yards  long. 

The  old  church  roof  was  torn  off 
and  replaced  by  one  made  from  corru- 
gated steel  sheets,  supported  by  hard- 
wood beams.  These  beams,  made  of  > 
Yakell  wood,  are  each  34  feet  long,  4 ' 
inches  by  8 inches  thick,  and  twenty-!^ 
eight  of  them  were  needed.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  men  from  the  parish  cut  all  of- 
the  beams  from  a single  tree  and  they 
had  some  wood  left  over. 

The  church  is  160  feet  long,  50  feet^ 
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wide,  and  27  feet  high  to  the  point  of 
the  roof.  The  floor  is  concrete  and  the 
inside  walls  are  faced  with  cement.  The 
end  walls  and  sections  of  the  sides  are 
made  of  open  concrete  blocks  which 
allow  the  breeze  to  blow  through. 

The  parish’s  only  high  school  occu- 
pies the  former  rectory,  next  door  to 
the  church  in  Hinunangan.  By  adding  a 
couple  of  primitive  annexes  to  it,  the 
school  has  been  made  to  accommodate 
over  400  students. 

At  present,  none  of  the  high  school 
buildings  is  even  nearly  adequate,  but 
Fr.  Wakeham  can’t  give  a thought  to 
building  a new  school  until  his  church 
construction  is  completed.  But  in  the 
meantime,  another  of  his  school  prpb- 
lems  (staff)  has  been  greatly  relieved 
by  the  good  news  that  four  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  from  Canada  will 
begin  teaching  in  the  school  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  a preliminary  lan- 
guage course  in  Cebu  City,  Philippines. 

The  present  construction  problems 
have  also  held  up  some  other  important 
parish  projects.  Among  them  is  the 
credit  union.  As  Fr.  Wakeham  says, 
“economic  conditions  seem  to  be  the 
biggest  problem,  and  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  change  evident  for 
the  immediate  future.”  He  can  see 
clearly  that  something  must  be  done  to 
help  the  people  socially  and  economi- 
cally. He  is  also  aware  of  the  success  of 
the  credit  union  movement  in  other 
areas  of  the  Philippines,  but  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  credit  union  will 
just  have  to  wait  until  he  can  give  it 
enough  time  and  attention.  Both  Fr. 

I Wakeham  and  his  present  assistant,  Fr. 
Jim  McGuire,  SFM,  from  Peterbor- 
ough, Ont.,  are  already  as  busy  as  two 
missionaries  can  be.  ■ 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  THE 
PRIESTHOOD  COST? 


You  can’t  put  a price  tag  on  the  priest- 
hood itself;  but  you  can  put  a few  on 
the  training  a seminarian  requires  be- 
fore he  becomes  a priest. 

What  happens  if  a student  or  his 
family  can’t  pay  the  price?  Well,  he 
will  never  be  refused  or  expelled  over 
finances,  but  that  is  only  because 
enough  people  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  his  education  through 
burses. 

A burse  is  a fund  of  $10,000  which  is 
invested  In  such  a way  that  the  inter- 
est can  be  applied  each  year  towards 
a student’s  tuition. 

Maybe  you  could  contribute  to  one  of 
our  incomplete  burses: 


St.  Ann’s  needs $3,438.50 

St.  Anthony’s  needs $ 941.00 

Blessed  Virgin’s  needs  . . . $1,163.00 
Blessed  Sacrament’s  needs  $4,183.00 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima’s  needs  $4,000.00 
Msgr.  Fraser’s  needs  ....  $4,900.00 
St.  Joseph’s  needs $ 496.00 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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What  Are  We  Breeding? 


John  Walsh,  Seminarian 


A nd  how  about  you?  Have  you  heard 
^ ^ the  expression,  “The  New  Breed” 
yet?  It’s  the  very  latest,  and  it  has 
now  been  applied  to  seminary  students 
studying  for  the  priesthood. 

Personally,  now,  just  for  the  record, 
I don’t  agree  with  it.  I don’t  think 
we’re  any  different  today  than  your 
pastor  or  assistant  was  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  However,  the  atmosphere  in 
which  today’s  seminarian  lives  and 
works  is  different  — and  this  is  the 
newness  in  his  life  which  is  insinuated 
by  the  misnomer  — “The  New  Breed.” 
But  how  could  the  hfe  a man  study- 
ing, living  in  the  same  building  as  did 
the  priests  of  the  last  two  generations 
change  so  very  radically?  Well,  let’s 
just  look  at  a couple  of  the  differences. 

Basically,  the  entire  world  has 
changed;  from  the  point  where,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  European  mon- 
archies were  thriving,  to  the  point 
where  today  authority  has  been  de- 
centralized — even  in  the  Vatican,  to 
some  degree,  with  collegiahty. 

But  decentralization  doesn’t  denote 
impotence,  or  a straight  loss  of  any- 
thing. Rather,  it  adds  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  body  as  a whole;  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  seminary,  where 
the  previously  untapped  energies  of 
those  under  a superior  are  now  being 
used.  Let’s  look  at  an  example  of  this 
to  illustrate  the  point. 


Twice  each  week,  you’ll  find  Scar- 
boro’s  seminarians  heading  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  assist  in  an  apostolate 
previously  left  to  priests  alone.  On 
Wednesday  a group  of  these  students 
heads  for  Scarboro  General  Hospital 
where  they  spend  the  afternoon  visiting 
the  patients.  They  visit  anyone  they 
meet,  do  one  floor  a week,  and  seldom 
talk  about  religion.  On  Saturdays,  dif- 
ferent groups  head  for  a men’s  refuge 
downtown  and  a home  for  senior  citi- 
zens, Providence  Villa,  in  Scarboro. 
This  part  of  the  seminarian’s  hfe  — 
apostolic  works  — has  been  going  on  | 
in  our  seminary  for  one  year  now,  and  | 
the  benefits  to  the  students  alone  seem  ' 
almost  inestimable.  j 

The  priest  of  a generation  ago  was  | 
no  less  qualified,  as  a student,  to  take  | 
on  such  additionally  formative  activi-  I 
ties;  but  they  were  not  available  to  him.  I 
Despite  the  fact  that  a seminarian  j 
must  be  a student  first,  he  must  also  | 
maintain  a contact  with  the  world  in  | 
which  he  fives.  And  this  contact  must  j 
not,  moreover,  be  merely  superficial  j 
and  without  meaning.  | 

The  point  of  a seminarian’s  com-  j 
munication  with  the  environment  in  , 
which  he  fives  is  one  which  centres  on  , 
a knowledge  and  understanding  of  per-  j 
sons  — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  | 
For  in  this  understanding  will  come  our  | 
ability  to  love.  j 
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Oh,  that  last  word,  “love.”  How  we 
have  managed  to  beat  it  about,  at  times 
almost  like  a password.  You  know,  if 
you  take  a diamond,  prized  and  very 
costly,  and  mount  it  in  a handle  to  cut 
glass  for  you,  it  soon  becomes  little 
more  than  a mere  glass  cutter.  Have 
we  made  a mere  glass  cutter  out  of  this 
vital  principle,  expressed  by  the  word 
“love”? 

In  the  renunciation  of  the  married 
state  for  himself,  the  priest  must  be 
certain  that  he  retains  that  desire  to 
give  himself  to  others,  only  he  must 
find  its  expression  in  a form  other  than 
marriage. 

Moreover,  this  love  must  open  its 
arms  to  envelop  all  persons.  The  priest 
must  train  himself  to  go  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  person  he  confronts 
daily.  The  challenge  which  must  be 
confronted  in  the  life  of  a celibate 
priest  is  not  one  of  not  expressing  his 
love,  but  a more  difficult  one  of  ex- 
panding it  to  enclose  all  persons. 

Here,  then,  is  the  value  in  the  new 
environment  of  a seminarian.  His  life 
must  tend  to  go  out  to  all  people  in  an 
even  more  concrete  manner  than  it  did 
in  the  past,  in  the  real  spirit  of  Christ’s 
message  to  His  apostles,  “.  . . that  you 
love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you.” 
(John,  13:34) 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “love,” 
therefore,  must  be  extracted  from  the 
worn  setting  in  which  we  have  placed 
it,  and  remounted  into  its  almost  divine 
connotation.  This  task  is  open  to  all  in 
two  ways: 

The  student  for  the  priesthood  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  limitlessness  which 
is  bound  up  in  love,  and  most  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  divine  mandate, 
“Go  and  teach  all  nations.”  The  acci- 


dentals of  status,  colour  and  creed  must 
not  bind  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  that 
command. 

And  secondly,  this  task  must  be  open 
to  all  in  that  it  has  to  become  the  indi- 
vidual challenge  of  every  person,  most 
particularly  in  these  days  of  war  and 
hostility.  It  is,  I’m  sure,  possible  to  be 
slightly  more  pleasant  with  the  man  at 
the  door.  His  wares  are  only  a means 
to  feed  his  family,  and  a means,  there- 
fore, to  express  his  feelings  for  them. 

And  so,  in  an  era  when  challenges 
are  as  common  as  life  itself,  and  when 
even  life  becomes  a challenge,  the 
“New  Breed”  must  take  the  way  not 
always  the  easiest,  but  certainly  the 
most  rewarding  when  traversed.  It  must 
be  faced  openly.  This  is  the  reason  for 
communication;  for  apostolic  works; 
and  for  the  very  minute  pieces  of  life 
wherein  we  learn  to  love  each  other,  by 
smiling,  by  giving. 

Well,  what  do  you  say?  I still  don’t 
think  that  we’re  a different  “breed.” 
We’re  just  in  a different  garden.  The 
soil  has  been  worked  a little  more,  and 
it  certainly  has  been  broken.  Pope 
John  opened  the  windows  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air  and  the  new  light. 

Maybe  then  — just  maybe  — when 
this  new  breed  comes  to  blossom  it  will 
be  a very  special  breed.  It  will,  we 
hope,  have  drawn  up  from  that  fertile 
garden  the  wealth  that  God  intended 
for  us,  and  when  it  comes  to  bloom 
it  will  possess  that  gem  which  was 
buried  beneath  the  soil  — that  glisten- 
ing diamond,  love.  ■ 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Edward  George, 
brother  of  Fr.  John  George,  SFM,  who 
died  recently  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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^ busiest  week  of  the  year  for 
Ontario’s  Minister  of  Education,  the 
Honourable  William  G.  Davis  took 
time  out  on  Wednesday,  March  9,  1966 
to  attend  a Bingo  Party  run  by  the 
Scarboro  Council  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, to  raise  funds  for  “Operation 
School  Supplies.” 

Grand  Knight  Wilham  Blainey  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Davis  a cheque  for 
$1,000  to  be  used  to  pay  transportation 
and  shipping  costs  to  send  used  class- 
room desks,  furnishings  and  textbooks 
to  the  needy  schools  of  the  Bahamas. 

Several  months  ago.  Rev.  John 
McGoey,  SFM,  stationed  on  Harbour 
Island  in  the  Bahamas,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Davis  for  a supply  of  the  still  usable 
desks  being  discarded  as  a result  of 
Ontario’s  school  expansion  and  central- 
ized schools  programs. 

Soon  after,  an  appeal  for  desks  and 
books  directed  to  school  boards  within 
a 150-mile  radius  of  Toronto  resulted 
in  such  an  overwhelming  response  that 
space  allocated  for  storage  was  rapidly 
filled. 
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Wm.  Blainey,  right,  presents  cheque  to  Hon.  . 

Wm.  Davis,  Ontario  Minister  of  Education.  ^ 

OPERATION 

SCHOOL 

SUPPLIES 

Although  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  the  Bahamas  has  embarked  upon 
an  ambitious  school-building  program 
throughout  the  islands,  reports  from 
island  sources  indicate  an  immediate 
need  for  desks  which  can  be  replaced 
by  new  ones  at  a later  date. 

The  Scarboro  Board  of  Education 
pledged  500  desks  which  became  avail- 
able to  “Operation  School  Supplies” 
when  schools  closed  in  June.  These 
particular  desks  have  been  slated  for 
delivery  to  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent  — approximately  1,000  . 
miles  south  of  the  Bahamas.  Special  | 
requests  for  assistance  have  been  | 
received  from  both  these  islands.  j 

Mr.  Davis  emphasized  that  no  public  | 
funds  are  being  used  to  pay  transpor-  ! 
tation  and  shipping  costs.  Florida  ; 
Refrigerated  Services  of  Cooksville,  | 
Ont.,  offered  to  transport  the  equip-  , 
ment  from  Toronto  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  at  a very  nominal  charge  j 
and  an  American  shipping  company  S 
offered  to  take  several  loads  from  Fort ; | 
Lauderdale  to  the  Bahamas  free  of  | 
charge.  ■ 
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LETS  GO  HORSEY 


Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


A fter  Mass  one  day  back  in  the 
middle  fifties  in  Canada  del  Agua, 
Dominican  Republic,  a very  lovely  lady 
asked  me  to  visit  a sick  friend  of  hers  in 
the  bush.  I took  the  things  I needed 
from  my  Mass  kit,  then  asked  her  how 
far  would  it  be  from  the  track-car  I 
travelled  on. 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “you  take  my  horse; 
there  is  about  200  yards  of  mud  to  pass 
through  to  get  to  the  bush.” 

I was  in  for  trouble  right  away  — 
getting  on  the  horse.  I’m  not  as  supple 
as  I used  to  be.  Says  I:  “Get  me  a chair 
so  I can  get  up  high  enough  to  make  a 
stirrup.”  The  poor  horse  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  performance.  However,  I 
managed  to  get  on,  and  she  gave  me 
the  reins. 

“Alright,  horsey,  let’s  go.”  He 
wouldn’t  budge.  I asked  her  what  she 
called  the  horse. 

“Oh,  just  Caballo.” 


“Come  on,  Caballo,  get  the  show  on 
the  road.”  Not  a move.  They  pulled  off 
some  small  branches  and  beat  it  over 
the  rump.  Still  no  go. 

Then  one  woman  says:  “The  Padre 
does  not  have  any  spurs.”  She  wanted 
to  tie  these  on  my  shoes,  but  I objected. 

Says  I:  “If  my  mother  were  here  she 
would  never  allow  me  to  stab  that  poor 
horse  in  the  stomach  with  spurs.”  Then 
two  senoritas  took  the  reins  and  started 
to  pull  in  front,  but  Mr.  Caballo  braced 
his  front  feet  and  stood  firm.  The 
people  were  in  fits  of  laughter,  espe- 
cially when  one  senorita  lost  her  foot- 
ing and  fell  in  the  mud  on  her  fanny. 
Our  gracious  lady  who  owned  the 
horse  was  mortified  that  Caballo  was 
behaving  so  badly  with  the  Padre. 

I told  her,  help  me  down  and  I will 
take  off  my  shoes  and  wade  through 
the  mud  like  you  people.  That  was  out 
of  the  question.  So  she  went  over  to  a 
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bigger  tree  with  a machette  and  cut  off 
a good  strong  branch.  When  she  got 
back  she  told  her  Caballo:  “If  you 
don’t  move  quick  like,  you  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  you,”  As  she 
shouted  to  the  horse  to  start  moving, 
she  gave  it  a big  whack  over  the  rump 
and  another  strong  shout.  The  horse 
was  smart  enough  to  see  that  she  was 
vexed  and  did  not  want  a second  urge 
from  the  rear. 

In  the  bush  more  trouble,  the  one 
chair  the  old  sick  lady  had  was  very 
low.  Dismounting  was  as  hard  as 
mounting. 

The  poor  sick  lady  Uved  in  a shack 
and  she  really  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. I gave  her  what  money  I had  to 
buy  food,  then  stayed  with  her  a while 
after  the  anointing  to  find  out  who 
looked  after  her.  Her  married  daughter 
lived  farther  in  the  bush  and  would 
carry  food  to  her  once  a day. 

When  we  got  back  to  my  track-car 
the  graciosa  senora  told  her  grandson, 
who  was  about  eight  years  old,  to  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  something.  The  little 
shaver  clambered  up  onto  that  horse, 
kicked  his  two  heels  into  the  horse’s 
ribs  and  was  off  like  a shot,  in  high 
gear.  No  trouble  at  all. 

So  I said  to  the  senora:  “What  do 
you  think  of  that?” 

“Oh  Juanico  rides  this  horse  every 
chance  he  gets  and  he  is  so  nice,  the 
horse  likes  him.”  I told  her  I was  sorry 
to  subject  her  nice  horse  to  so  much 
trouble  but  horses  are  intelligent,  they 
don’t  like  bad  riders  like  me. 

The  next  visit  to  Canada  del  Agua, 
I heard  the  sick  lady  was  dead.  With 
24,000  people  to  visit  every  month,  no 
telephones  handy,  she  was  laid  to  rest 
in  a silent  ceremony.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been 
destroyed  by  termites. 

Freight  charges  on  supplies  to  missions. 
$20.00  will  send  100  pounds. 

Furnishings  for  students  at  the  seminary: 


Double-bunk  beds $55.00 

Blankets  7.00 

Sheets  and  pillow  cases  8.00 

Desks  40.00 

Library  reference  books  5.00 


Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission  • 
chapels  (chahce,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost  — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.  _ 

Scarboro,  Ont.  ; 
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Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM,  is  a New- 
foundlander ordained  in  1930.  He  has 
held  various  posts  in  our  Society,  in- 
cluding: Vicar  General,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  superior  of  Dominican 
Republic  mission.  He  is  now  writing 
the  history  of  the  Society,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  six  months  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I Remember 

/^ne  of  the  things  that  makes  me  remember  my  first  mission  trip  in  the 
parish  of  Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  within  one  month  of 
my  arrival  in  that  country  in  1943,  was  the  sight  of  a stalwart,  very  black 
man,  kneeling  before  the  altar  where  I had  said  Mass,  leading  all  the 
people  in  prayers  for  what  I thought  was  an  interminable  period.  And 
all  the  while  he  knelt  perfectly  erect  and  said  every  prayer  from  memory. 
I was  to  know  that  man  very  well,  later  on. 

A man  of  great  piety,  he  proved  a wonderfully  apostolic  catechist 
in  my  parish.  Many  times  did  he  assist  me  when  yet  I knew  no  Spanish. 
His  zeal  for  visiting  the  sick,  and  bringing  the  priest  to  minister  to  them 
gave  me  many  a hard  day’s  work,  riding  horseback  and  trying  to  keep  up 
with  him.  One  day,  in  particular,  I recall  travelling  all  day,  and  well  into 
the  night  with  him,  visiting  many  places,  and  I was  near-terrified  riding 
horseback  in  the  dark  along  unknown  trails. 

His  name  is  Sandalio  de  la  Cruz.  When  I came  back  to  Monte  Plata 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  I enquired  about  Sandalio.  He  was 
still  alive,  but  gravely  ill  in  his  home.  I made  a special  visit  to  see  him. 
He  rose  in  his  bed  and  gave  me  a tremendous  Spanish-style  embrace. 
For  several  First  Fridays  after  that  I had  the  privilege  of  bringing  him 
Holy  Communion,  and  he  insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed  and  kneeling 
on  the  bare  earth  floor  to  receive  Our  Lord. 

His  son,  the  father  of  eight  children,  carries  on  the  tradition  of  his 
saintly  father.  He  is  the  full-time  catechist  of  the  parish  and  knows  every 
section  of  it,  getting  around  on  a motorcycle  which  Fr.  Joe  Moriarty 
bought  for  him.  He’ll  have  a job,  though,  to  beat  the  record  of  his 
horse-riding  dear  old  father.  ■ Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU 
DO  ABOUT  IT? 

This  little  fellow  looks  pretty  healthy. 
Maybe  he  is.  But  if  that  tin  can  stays 
empty  for  long  his  health  will  soon  go. 

Don’t  wait  until  he  becomes  a case 
for  a clinic.  Help  him  now.  How? 

Why  not  through  an  annuity?  That 

a 

way,  you  can  receive  from  6.5%  to 
12%  of  your  donation  in  payments 
each  year.  For  further  information, 
clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
The  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston 
Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity  Plan.  I understand 
that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  . . . 


Province 


WHAT’S  YOUR  LINE 

Maybe,  like  this  woman,  you’re  a grain  thresher.  Frankly,  we  don’t  know 
much  about  that  business,  because  we  are  missionaries.  But  in  our  own 
work  we  know  quite  a bit. 

We  know  what  projects  are  most  important  to  us  — where  we  face  the  most 
difficult  problems  — where  we  need  the  most  help. 

If  you  can  help  us,  why  not  send  us  your  donation  to  be  used  “wherever  it 
is  most  needed’’?  We’ll  do  the  rest.  That’s  our  line.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Worth  A Try 

TAr.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  71,  former  president  of  Acadia  Univer- 
sity  was  reminiscing  not  long  ago  on  his  post-graduate  study 
years  at  Oxford  University,  England,  in  the  early  Twenties.  The 
bedrooms  and  the  dining  hall  were  damp  and  bleak  without  any  heat, 
he  said.  Yet  in  the  surrounding  English  countryside,  he  saw  the 
ruins  of  a Roman  farmhouse  dating  from  the  fourth  century  A.D., 
when  Britannia  was  a province  of  Imperial  Rome.  All  of  its  rooms 
had  been  heated  from  a central  furnace  and  the  warm  air  was  dis- 
tributed through  the  house  under  the  floors  by  a system  of  radiant 
heating.  In  the  fifteen  centuries  that  followed,  “the  greatest 
universities  in  England  had  not  recaptured  the  amenities  of  life 
enjoyed  by  a farmer  in  Roman  Britain.” 

The  citizens  of  Rome’s  great  empire  would  never  have  believed 
that  their  advanced  civilization  could  be  wiped  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  apparently  having 
learned  very  little  from  history,  can’t  seriously  beheve  that  our 
civilization  could  ever  be  obliterated. 

In  the  movie  ‘The  Ship  of  Fools,”  a German  Jew,  talking  with  a 
friend  at  the  time  of  Hitler’s  rise  and  his  threat  to  the  Jewish  people, 
laughed  it  off  casually  saying,  “there  are  millions  of  Jews  in  Germany. 
What  can  Hitler  do,  kill  us  all?” 

We  never  suspect  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  and  some- 
times this  is  tragic  — especially  if  unforeseen  disasters  are  approach- 
ing, not  inevitably,  but  because  of  our  present  stupidity  or  malice. 
Those  “in  the  know”  today  seem  to  think  we  should  be  concerned 
about  our  future  — because  of  our  present  way  of  life.  We  are 
continually  widening  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  of 
the  world;  and  we  in  the  rich  belt  have  at  the  same  time  cultivated 
the  dangerous  diversion  of  nuclear  gymnastics.  Pushed  far  enough 
Dr.  Kirkconnell  thinks  all  of  this  could  lead  to  either  “nuclear 
destruction,”  or  “world  starvation.”  Or  it  could  bring  on  just 
enough  of  each  to  completely  destroy  our  present  civihzation. 

How  to  reverse  the  trend?  I don’t  really  know,  but  if  individually 
we  try  to  act  with  a little  more  intelligence  and  virtue,  we  will  at 
least  have  more  reason  to  expect  the  unforeseen  and  protecting 
influence  of  God’s  Providence.  It’s  worth  a try.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Rev.  Omar  Dixon,  SFM 


Rev.  Wayne  Yorke,  SFM 


Rev.  Terence  Gallagher,  SFM 


II 


SEVEN 

NEW 

PRIESTS 

Ceven  young  men  were  ordained 
^ priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  August.  These 
men  have  one  more  scholastic  year  of 
study  to  complete  before  their  gradua- 
tion from  the  seminary  in  May,  1967. 

Rev.  Omar  Dixon,  SFM,  South 
Harbour,  N.S.,  was  ordained  on  Aug. 
6,  1966  in  St.  Ninian’s  Cathedral, 
Antigonish,  N.S.  Fr.  Dixon  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dixon, 
South  Harbour,  and  he  was  educated 
in  South  Harbour  Elementary  School, 
Dingwall  High  School  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  before 
entering  the  seminary  in  Scarboro  to 
study  for  the  priesthood. 

Ordained  with  Fr.  Dixon  in  St. 
Ninian’s  Cathedral  on  Aug.  6,  was 
Rev.  Wayne  Yorke,  SFM,  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Yorke,  Glace  Bay,  Fr.  Yorke 
studied  in  St.  Ann’s  School,  Holy 
Cross,  St.  Ann’s  High  School  and  St. 
Michael’s  High  School,  all  in  Glace 
Bay,  before  entering  our  seminary  in 
Scarboro. 

In  Montreal  on  Aug.  6,  Rev. 
Terence  Gallagher,  SFM,  was  or- 
dained. Fr.  Gallagher,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  G.  Gallagher,  Pointe 
Claire,  P.Q.,  studied  at  Sacred  Heart 
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Rev.  John  Quinn,  SFM 


Rev.  Gerald  Sherry,  SFM 
Rev.  Melvin  Stevens,  SFM 


School,  Noranda,  P.Q.,  and  then  at  St. 
John’s  School,  De  La  Salle  “Oaklands” 
and  Malvern  Collegiate,  all  in  Toronto 
before  entering  the  seminary. 

Rev.  Bryan  Manning,  SFM,  was 
ordained  in  St.  Peter’s  Basilica,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  also  on  August  6.  Fr. 
Manning  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  P.  Manning,  London,  and  he  studied 
at  St.  Martin’s  School,  Catholic  Cen- 
tral Junior  High  School,  both  in 
London  and  Medway  High  School, 
Arva,  Ont.  before  he  entered  the  i 
seminary. 

On  Aug.  6,  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  i 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Rev.  John  Quinn, 
SFM,  was  ordained.  The  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leo  Quinn,  Kingston,  Father  : 
Quinn  was  educated  at  St.  Michael’s  I 
Academy,  Belleville,  Ont.,  the  Cathed-  i 
ral  School  and  Regiopolis  College, 
both  in  Kingston,  prior  to  entering  the  i 
seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont.  • 

Rev.  Gerald  Sherry,  SFM,  son  of 
Mr.  and  the  late  Mrs.  Arthur  Sherry,  ' 
Kinkora,  P.E.I.  was  ordained  on  Aug.  i 
6,  in  St.  Malachy’s  Church,  Kinkora, 
P.E.I.  Fr.  Sherry  had  previously  been 
educated  at  Fernwood  Public  School, 
then  at  St.  Dunstan’s  High  School  and 
St.  Dunstan’s  University,  both  in  j 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  before  he  en- 
tered the  seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont. 

On  Aug.  10,  Rev.  Melvin  Stevens, 
SFM,  son  of  A.  Stevens,  Yarmouth, 
N.S.,  was  ordained  in  St.  Ambrose  ' 
Cathedral,  Yarmouth.  Before  enter- 
ing the  seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont.,  Fr.  , ■ 
Stevens  attended  Centre  Town  School,  | ( 
Consolidated  Memorial  School  and  i i 
St.  Ambrose  High  School  in  Yar-  p 
mouth,  then  Our  Lady  of  Hope  School,  j 
Newburg,  N.Y.  ■ 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THEY  WILL  FAINT  ON  THE  WAY 

' I ’he  Divine  Miracle  Worker,  Jesus  Christ  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  hungry. 

He  spoke  to  his  disciples  at  the  time  that  4000  were  fed:  “I  have  com- 
passion on  the  multitude  for  behold  they  have  now  been  with  me  three  days 
...  if  I shall  send  them  away  . . . they  will  faint  on  the  way.” 

Good  Pope  John  quoted  these  words  to  the  delegates  of  the  FAO  Conference 
in  Rome  on  November  10,  1959.  He  wished  to  show  them  that  even  if  the 
miracle  which  Christ  performed  was  meant  to  turn  men’s  minds  to  spiritual 
reahties,  Christ,  nevertheless,  wished  to  satisfy  bodily  hunger. 

I FAO  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization)  of  the  United  Nations  has  a 
big  job  on  its  hands  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world.  Credit 
I is  needed  by  the  poor  in  order  to  buy  the  fertihzer,  and  education  is  needed  to 
: teach  them  how  to  use  this  chemical  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves. 

But  even  more  important,  according  to  many  experts,  is  the  need  for 
' raising  people’s  respect  for  marriage  as  an  institution,  and  this  is  where  the 
j missionary  comes  in.  In  Japan,  an  estimated  two  million  abortions  a year  are 
; legally  performed,  while  in  parts  of  the  Caribbean  over  half  the  children  are 
! illegitimate. 

I The  missionary  work  that  lies  ahead  is  truly  immense  in  just  two  areas 
; where  Scarboro  Fathers  work.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  for 
Christians  especially,  the  problem  of  hunger  and  overpopulation  is  not  simply 
an  increase  in  food  and  economic  development  but  rather:  How  can  billions 
of  underprivileged  people  lead  decent  human  lives  — and  save  their  souls?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB  NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont.  GRADE  AGE 
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A missionary  must  define  his  role  in  countries  living  by  different  standards. 

The  Role  of  the  Missionary 

Angus  Roberts,  SFM 


Father  Angus  Roberts,  SFM  gradu- 
ated last  May  from  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society's  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institute.  He  is  now  stationed  in 
The  Dominican  Republic.  Before 
leaving  Canada  for  his  mission,  he 
wrote  this\  description  of  an  imaginary 
Latin  American  community  — based 
on  his  studies  at  the  institute  and  his 
readings  on  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 


Tn  this  past  week  I decided  to  visit 
s©me  of  my  parishioners  to  see  how 
things  are  going.  Since  coming  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  I have  always 
tried  to  contact  the  people,  to  learn  to 


appreciate  their  culture.  One  can  even 
speak  of  the  culture  of  the  poor,  for  it 
has  its  own  distinctive  social  and 
psychological  consequences  for  its 
members.  It  seems  the  culture  of 
poverty  cuts  across  regional,  rural- 
urban  and  even  national  boundaries. 

Oscar  Lewis  was  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  similarities  he  found  in 
family  structure,  the  nature  of  kinship 
ties,  the  quality  of  husband-wife  and 
parent-child  relations,  the  time  orienta- 
tion, spending  patterns,  value  systems 
and  the  sense  of  community  in  lower- 
class  settlements  in  London,  in  Mexico 
City  slums  and  Mexican  villages,  and 
among  lower-class  Negroes  of  the 
United  States. 
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To  understand  the  culture  of  the 
poor  it  is  necessary  to  live  with  them, 
to  learn  their  language  and  customs 
and  to  identify  with  their  problems  and 
aspirations.  Many  of  the  educated 
elite  of  these  countries  generally  have 
little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  cul- 
ture of  their  own  poor,  for  the  hier- 
archical nature  of  their  society  inhibits 
communication  across  clan  lines.  To 
gain  insight  into  the  personal  problems 
of  the  people,  their  aspirations,  philos- 
ophies, their  economic  status  and 
religious  life,  demands  a great  deal  of 
rapport  and  confidence  between  the 
people  and  the  investigator. 

The  increased  national  wealth  has 
made  for  some  improvement  in  the 
general  standard  of  living.  More  and 
more  people  sleep  on  beds  instead  of 
! the  ground,  wear  shoes  instead  of  go- 
! ing  barefoot,  use  doctors,  travel  by 
I bus  or  train  instead  of  on  foot  or  burro, 
j But  there  are  many  symptoms  that  all 
! is  not  well.  Although  the  national 
wealth  has  increased,  its  uneven  dis- 
tribution has  made  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  more 
striking  than  ever  before.  A great 
percentage  of  the  population  is  still 
ill-fed,  ill-housed  and  iU-clothed.  Many 
are  illiterate  and  many  of  the  children 
aren’t  going  to  school.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peasantry  continues  to  work  its 
tiny  subsistence  holdings  with  tradi- 
tional, backward  methods. 

Despite  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
many  Latin  American  cities,  an 
appalling  number  live  in  slum  dwellings 
suffering  from  chronic  water  shortage 
and  lacking  elementary  sanitary  facil- 
ities. In  the  cities  we  have  glowing 
and  striking  contrasts  — the  beautiful 


suburbs  and  the  breath-taking  slums. 
Latin  America  in  general  is  a network 
of  mono-productive  economies  and 
suppliers  of  prime  materials  for  in- 
dustrial nations.  Cuba,  with  its  sugar 
industry,  is  a good  example.  The 
countries  suffer  if  the  world  market 
crashes  or  if  there  is  a poor  crop. 

The  geographical  structure  of  Latin 
America  isolates  many  areas,  decreas- 
ing the  possibilities  of  communication 
and  trade.  The  need  for  agrarian  re- 
form is  tremendous.  Better  communi- 
cations, improved  marketing  conditions 
and  increased  production  are  also 
required.  Education  is  often  restricted 
to  the  privileged  few  and  the  universi- 
ties are  usually  seats  of  unrest.  The 
universities  and  the  Army,  by  the  way, 
are  most  often  the  principal  avenues 
of  social  mobility  in  Latin  America. 

We  have  wandered  afield.  Never- 
theless that  is  a picture  of  what  the 
average  Latin  American  is  up  against. 
We  will  return  now  to  our  parish 
visitation.  One  family,  that  of  Jesus 
Sanchez  revealed  to  me  a world  of 
violence  and  death,  of  suffering  and 
deprivation,  of  infidelity  and  broken 
homes,  of  delinquency,  corruption, 
police  brutality,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
poor  to  the  poor.  The  same  family 
also  revealed  an  intensity  of  feeling 
and  human  warmth,  a strong  sense  of 
individuality,  a capacity  for  gaiety,  a 
hope  for  a better  life,  a device  for 
understanding  and  love,  a readiness  to 
share  the  little  they  possessed,  and  the 
courage  to  carry  on  in  the  face  of  many 
unresolved  problems. 

Jesus  Sanchez  earns  about  one  dollar 
a day  as  a food  buyer  for  a restaurant. 
He  can  hardly  support  himself  on  this 
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amount  and  so  he  supplements  his  in- 
cx)me  by  selling  lottery  tickets,  raising 
and  selling  pigs,  pigeons  and  chickens. 
He  manages  to  support  on  a very 
modest  scale,  three  different  house- 
holds in  the  city.  Except  for  an  old 
radio,  there  were  no  luxuries  in  his 
main  home. 

His  children  could  boast  of  having 
more  education  than  most  of  their 
neighbours.  Jesus  himself  had  only 
one  year  of  schooling.  He  is  unusual 
among  lower-class  men  because  of  his 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
various  wives  and  children,  none  of 
whom  he  has  abandoned.  As  in  many 
lower-class  families,  his  marriages 
have  been  common-law. 

The  area  where  Jesus  lives  lacks 
water,  drainage  and  electricity.  An 
unfinished  chapel  and  two  small  stores 
serve  the  neighbourhood. 

As  many  as  twenty  people  fre- 
quently inhabit  Jesus’  small  house. 
Whenever  his  sons  or  daughters  sever 
relations  with  their  respective  partners, 
and  this  is  frequent,  they  are  wel- 
comed by  Jesus.  Jesus  grieves  over  the 
failures  his  children  have  turned  out  to 
be,  but  he  always  comes  to  their  aid 
when  they  are  in  dire  need,  and  they 
retain  a profound  respect  for  him. 

The  next  family  I visited  was  the 
Martinez  family.  Like  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  villagers  they  live  on  a bare 
subsistence  level.  Pedro,  the  head  of 
the  family,  once  an  illiterate  peon  has 
become  a political  leader  in  his  village. 
He  and  his  wife  were  married  in  the 
Church  in  1910  and  theirs  has  been  a 
stable  marriage  along  traditional  lines, 
Pedro  being  the  dominating,  authori- 
tarian male  and  his  wife  the  submissive 


woman.  The  children  are  respectful, 
obedient  and  hard  working,  although 
as  they  grow  older  they  begin  to  change 
in  response  to  outside  influences. 


The  tile-roofed  house  of  the  Mar- 
tinez family  is  typical  of  those  in  the 
area  consisting  of  one  windowless 
room  and  an  attached  kitchen.  For 
all  its  simplicity,  it  is  the  best  house 
Pedro  and  his  wife  ever  lived  in.  Over 
the  years  Pedro  has  worked  on  the 
little  house  and  its  neglected  plot  of 
ground,  planting  coffee,  corn  and 
other  things,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
the  family  diet. 

Another  family  I have  come  to  know 
is  the  Gomez  family.  The  father, 
Augusto,  came  from  a better-to-do 
peasant  family  in  a village  which  he 
and  his  wife  left  twelve  years  ago  to 
improve  their  lot.  They  are  now  a 
hard-pressed  working  - class  family 
living  in  a crowded,  one-room  city 
apartment.  There  is  a wide  range  in 
the  education  level  of  the  people  in 
their  district,  varying  from  twelve 
adults  who  never  attended  school  to 
one  woman  who  attended  for  eleven 
years.  The  children  here  show  a sub- 
stantial educational  advantage  over 
their  parents. 

The  Gomez  family  prefers  city  to 
village  life  and  has  made  a good  ad- 
justment to  it.  The  working  children 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  their  religious  participation  has 
become  more  important  to  them  and 
more  Catholic.  There  have  been  some 
striking  changes  in  their  family  life 
chiefly  in  the  displacement  oif  the 
father  by  the  mother  as  the  dominant 
figure,  an  increased  freedom  for  the 
children,  and  a steadily  rising  standard 
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of  living  on  the  basis  of  installment 
buying. 

These  are  some  of  the  families  in 
my  parish,  picked  at  random.  They 
are  good  samples  of  many  living  under 
my  jurisdiction.  The  economic  traits 
which  are  most  characteristic  include 
the  constant  struggle  for  survival;  un- 
employment and  underemployment; 
low  wages;  child  labor;  the  absence  of 
savings;  a chronic  shortage  of  cash;  the 
absence  of  food  reserves  in  the  home; 
the  pattern  of  frequently  buying  small 
quantities  of  food,  pawning  personal 
goods;  borrowing  from  local  money 
lenders  at  usurious  rates  of  interest; 
and  using  second-hand  clothing  and 
furniture. 

Some  of  the  social  and  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  include  living  in 
crowded  quarters;  lack  of  privacy;  a 
high  incidence  of  alcoholism;  frequent 
resort  to  violence  in  settling  quarrels; 
frequent  use  of  physical  violence  in 
I training  children;  wife  beating;  early 
' initiation  into  sex;  free  unions  or  con- 
i sensual  marriages;  a relatively  high 
I incidence  of  the  abandonment  of 
mothers  and  children;  a trend  to 
1 mother-centered  families, 
i Other  traits  include  a strong 
present-time  orientation  with  little 
I ability  to  plan  for  the  future;  an 
attitude  of  fatalism  regarding  the 
realities  of  their  difficult  life  situation; 
a strong  belief  in  male  superiority. 

Many  of  the  traits  mentioned  can  be 
viewed  as  attempts  at  local  solutions 
, for  problems  not  met  by  existing  in- 
I stitutions.  Most  often  the  existing  in- 
I stitution  cannot  solve  the  problems 
j because  the  people  are  not  eligible  for 
them,  cannot  afford  them,  or  are  sus- 
i 


Chocolate  seeds  are  valuable,  but  generally, 
agricultural  resources  are  limited. 


picious  of  them.  Unable  to  afford 
doctors,  for  example,  who  are  used 
only  in  dire  emergencies,  they  rely 
upon  herbs,  other  home  remedies  or 
local  quacks.  Critical  of  priests  “who 
are  inhuman  and  therefore  sinners  like 
all  of  us,”  they  rarely  go  to  confession 
or  Mass  and  rely  upon  prayers  to  the 
images  of  saints  in  their  own  homes 
and  upon  pilgrimages  to  popular 
shrines.  A critical  attitude  toward 
some  of  the  values  and  institutions  of 
the  dominant  classes,  hatred  of  the 
police,  mistrust  of  government  and 
those  in  high  position,  and  a cynicism 
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Where  does  the  missionary  begin  in  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  poor  people? 


which  extends  even  to  the  Church, 
gives  the  people  a potential  for  being 
used  in  political  movements  aimed 
against  the  existing  social  order. 

This  is  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts me  and  my  efforts  to  make  some 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  these 
people.  I realize  that  any  attempts  to 
deepen  the  spirituality  of  these  good 
people  will  be  futile  unless  accom- 
panied by  some  efforts  in  the  socio- 
economic sphere.  But  where  to  begin? 
I know  that  as  a priest  I don’t  have  all 
the  answers.  I do  want  to  enhance 
their  lives  here  on  earth,  and  I realize 
that  my  role  as  a priest  in  promoting 
the  socio-economic  program  is  that  of 
a stimulator.  A priest  can  be  a 
stimulator  if  he  has  under  his  belt 
certain  principles  of  the  way  programs 
should  move.  He  can  stimulate  action 
among  his  parishioners  and  among  the 
villagers  in  general,  and  of  course  he 


can  make  use  of  available  technicians. 

The  missionary  priest  in  agricultural 
areas  is  often  the  sole  contact  between 
the  people  he  is  serving  and  the  whole 
field  of  scientific  advance  in  agricul- 
ture. The  agricultural  officials  are 
generally  eager  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  area  they  are  serving.  To  per- 
form this  very  vital  service  of  liaison 
the  priest  need  not  be  a highly  trained  . 
agriculturist  but  he  should  have  enough  ^ 
knowledge  to  recognize  problems. 

This  great  role  is  to  link  farmers 
with  technicians  and  technical  institu- 
tions that  can  help  them;  to  bring  in 
ideas  and  experiences  from  outside 
through  pamphlets,  conferences, 
person-to-person  conversations,  or  any 
other  kind  of  contact.  He  'will  have  to 
work  with  respected  individuals  able 
to  influence  the  local  people,  famihar 
with  what  makes  them  tick,  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  psychological  gimmicks 
that  will  incline  the  people  to  accept 
change. 

The  greatest  service  that  can  be 
rendered  to  men  who  need  economic 
help  is  guidance  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems by  their  own  efforts.  The  mis- 
sioner  must  be  equipped  with  the  skills 
of  community  organization.  He  should 
know  how  to  work  with  groups,  bring 
to  bear  his  influence,  identify  native 
leadership,  and  establish  relationship 
with  that  leadership. 

As  catalyst  he  must  possess  a great 
capacity  to  draw  out  from  inside  plain 
men’s  minds  the  aspirations  toward 
better  things  that  lie  within  them.  He 
must  encourage  their  expression  and 
persuade  men  to  act  toward  their 
realization.  His  immediate  goal  may 
be  to  open  the  door  to  the  technician.* 
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In  The 
Steps  of 
St.  Vincent 


I The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 

I established  in  some  of  Scarboro's 
! Dominican  Republic  parishes  with  the 
assistance  of  Canadian  Vincentians, 
has  proven  to  be  a most  effective 
j apostolic  organization.  Father  Robert 
j Smith,  SFM,  writes  from  the  parish  of 
I Padre  Las  Casas  of  some  of  the  work 
: being  done  there  through  the  St. 

I Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

\ 

j 'Cather  Lou  Quinn  was  here  on  Mon- 
! day  and  brought  in  a supply  of 
j vitamins,  a centrifuge  machine  and 
I some  drugs  that  came  from  the  St. 

I Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Toronto, 
j This  help  came  at  a fine  time  and  I am 
I most  grateful  for  it. 
j On  Sunday,  we  are  going  to  inaugur- 
I ate  our  Casa  Vincente,  a medical  dis- 
! pensary  which  will  have  the  assistance 

i 

! 

I 

M 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 

of  a nurse  from  the  Peace  Corps  and 
a local  male  nurse.  This  house  is  also 
to  be  the  centre  for  food  distribution 
which  is  directed  by  our  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Conference.  In  the  past  two 
weeks  alone,  about  thirty  tons  of  food 
have  been  distributed  here. 

Besides  that,  the  house  will  be  used 
for  4H  activities  because  we  have  a 
Peace  Corps  couple  here,  who,  though 
seventy  years  of  age,  are  busy  working 
with  the  young  people,  helping  them  to 
make  gardens,  to  set  up  a carpenter 
shop  for  the  boys  and  facilities  to 
teach  the  girls  sewing,  domestic  science 
and  hygiene.  This  will  be  Casa  Vin- 
cente. We  will  have  the  conference 
meetings  there  to  emphasize  that  it 
belongs  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society. 

The  help  we  receive  from  the  Vin- 
centians has  been  a lifesaver  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Just  last  night  for 
example,  a young  man  came  to  the 
door  after  11:00  p.m.  asking  me  to 
take  his  seven-month-old  baby  sister 
to  the  hospital  forty  miles  away.  This 
seemed  a little  unreasonable,  but  when 
we  went  to  the  doctor,  she  told  me  it 
was  true  — the  child  needed  an  opera- 
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tion  or  it  might  not  last  the  night.  I 
wasn’t  sure  my  jeep  could  make  the 
trip  without  trouble,  so  I fell  back  on 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  They 
went  looking  for  a car  and  had  the 
baby  on  its  way  out  of  town  by  11:30 
p.m. 

A little  while  back  there  was  a sad 
case  of  a fourteen-year-old  girl  who 
had  been  introduced  to  prostitution  by 
her  mother  and  who  was  in  danger  of 
death  from  a hemorrhage.  We  got  her 
to  the  hospital  in  a hurry  — also  with 
the  help  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Conference.  Now  I want  the  men  to 
follow  up  their  work  because  I hear 
the  girl  has  gone  back  to  her  trade;  the 
mother  should  be  brought  to  justice. 

Let  me  tell  you  now  of  something 
I’m  sure  you  will  find  most  interesting. 
We  are  of  course  disturbed  by  the 
shortage  of  food  in  our  district.  It  is 
demoralizing  for  the  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unavoidable  to  some 
degree  because  of  present  circum- 
stances. We  felt  we  had  to  make  at 
least  some  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  happens  that  at  the  entrance  to 
town  there  are  about  forty  acres  of  un- 
cultivated land  that  had  been  used  for 
many  years  for  the  production  of  rice. 
Above  the  land  is  an  irrigation  canal 
and  the  whole  section  had  been  divided 
into  innumerable  rice  paddies. 

Beyond  the  canal,  is  a poor  village 
where  many  men  live  who  have  no 
work,  no  land,  no  money  and  no  food. 
They  are  good  fellows.  Why  shouldn’t 
these  men  have  the  old  rice  land,  which 
is  town  property,  so  that  they  might 
make  gardens?  Then  during  the  dry 
season  which  would  ordinarily  bring 
misery  to  the  people,  there  would  be 


an  abundance  of  vegetables  not  only 
for  the  poor  families  but  for  everyone 
who  could  pay  a small  price  for  them. 
They  would  l5e  able  to  sell  a lot  of 
produce  and  at  the  same  time  learn  a 
different  type  of  farming  which  would 
be  a permanent  help  to  the  town. 

Well  that  was  the  idea  that  sprang 
out  of  a meeting  of  our  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Conference  here.  In  the  capital 
city  we  got  quick  and  generous  support. 

I asked  for  an  agronomist  at  4:00  p.m. 
one  day  and  he  was  up  here  by  9:00 
o’clock  the  next  morning  to  test  and 
approve  the  land.  We  can  count  on 
him  for  the  technical  direction  we 
need.  CARE  came  through  with  seeds 
and  gardening  equipment.  The  gov- 
ernment promised  fertilizer  and  in- 
secticides. The  town  granted  the  use 
of  the  land,  and  CARITAS  provided 
food  rations  for  the  days  the  men  were 
working.  Catholic  Relief  from  the 
United  States  wrote  the  project  up  and 
I am  almost  certain  to  get  a salary  for 
a man  here  who  has  been  a wonderful 
help  all  along.  His  work  will  be  to 
look  after  the  dispensary.  He  is  the 
same  gentleman  who  looks  after  the 
food  distribution  program  and  man- 
ages the  garden  project  to  see  that 
everything  is  well  run.  These  are  j 
things  I would  otherwise  have  to  man- 
age myself,  but  I have  simply  handed 
everything  over  to  this  man. 

Yesterday  I went  over  to  watch 
those  poor  fellows  working  on  the  | 
land.  It  was  a joyous  sight  to  see  them  | 
preparing  it  for  ploughing.  The  picks  ; 
were  flying  and  they  were  singing  as  j 
they  worked.  Today  they  are  hauling  j 
fence  posts.  Nobody  need  bother  | 
talking  to  them  about  Communism,  j 
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The  Dominican  Republic’s  people  are  greatly  helped  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 


This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  given 
much  enthusiasm  to  our  members, 

I who  represent  nearly  all  segments  of 
I life  in  the  community.  It  has  also 
helped  a lot  to  make  the  people  forget 
the  hatreds  and  bitter  feelings  that 
came  from  last  year’s  revolution. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  another  inter- 
esting development  in  our  community. 
We  had  a bad  character  as  director  of 
our  primary  school  — a Communist 
: of  sorts,  but  not  even  much  good  at 
that.  He  left  here  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  fighting.  The  thought  of  that  man 
coming  back  to  control  the  school 
again  was  too  much  for  me.  We 
started  maneuvering  to  bring  secular 
j sisters  into  the  school.  Of  course  the 
I government  didn’t  go  for  that.  Still, 
I the  sisters  wanted  to  come,  the  bishop 
wanted  them,  and  just  in  time  I re- 
ceived financial  help  from  my  own 
’ parish  in  Antigonish,  N.S.  With  this 
money  I was  able  to  bring  the  sisters 
in. 

The  young  people  then  called  a 
‘ meeting  and  asked  the  sisters  to  form 


a high  school  which  the  community 
had  been  trying  to  form  for  seventeen 
years.  Today  it  is  functioning  in  a 
borrowed  building  in  the  centre  of 
town.  The  benches  are  made  of  the 
plywood  from  boxes  of  medicine  re- 
ceived from  Canada.  These  are  simply 
set  on  cement  blocks.  Chairs  from  a 
local  bar  are  also  used. 

But  twenty-four  students  are  now.  in 
high  school  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening  nineteen  adults,  many  of 
them  married,  are  beginning  their  high 
school.  This  is  the  element  that  I most 
feared  would  fall  under  Communist 
influence,  and  there  they  are  in  a 
sisters’  high  school  at  their  own  re- 
quest and  paying  for  it!  Besides  that, 
the  people  got  so  enthused  over  the 
sisters’  coming  that  the  former  director 
of  the  school  was  blocked  from  re- 
turning. There  is  so  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

I hope  this  brief  outline  about  some 
of  the  activities  in  our  parish  will 
show  the  influence  Canadian  Vincen- 
tians have  had  in  the  life  of  our  people. 
Many  thanks  and  God  be  with  you.  H 


I 

i 
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An  old  Buddhist  section  of  the  ceme-  (Right)  The  cemetery’s  landscaping 
tery,  where  only  ashes  are  buried.  and  atmosphere  are  beautiful. 
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The  Buddhist  chapel 
and  crematorium  is 
located  in  the  middle 
of  the  cemetery. 


DISTANT 

SOLITUDE 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

■pour  years  ago  — Sept.  3,  1962  — 
the  founder  of  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  Msgr.  John 
Mary  Fraser,  SFM,  eighty-five,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  Osaka, 
Japan. 

Ordained  as  a missionary  in  1901, 
he  worked  actively  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Chekiang,  China  in  1902 
until  the  day  before  his  death  when  he 
celebrated  Mass  at  8:00  a.m.  and 
worked  through  the  full  Sunday 
schedule  of  a pastor. 

He  founded  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  in  1918,  by  which  time  he  had 
already  put  in  sixteen  active  years  in 
China. 
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The  headstone  on  Msgr.  Fraser’s  grave. 


Msgr.  Fraser’s  entire  priestly  life 
bad  been  given  to  missionary  work, 
and  he  had  expressed  the  desire  to  be 
buried  in  mission  territory.  Conse- 
quently, following  the  funeral  Mass  in 
Osaka,  the  body  was  taken  to  the 
Christian  section  of  nearby  Shukugawa 
Cemetery  where  it  remains  today. 

The  cemetery  is  huge  and  old,  but 
it  is  beautiful  and  the  work  that  goes 
into  its  maintenance  clearly  reflects 
the  Japanese  respect  for  the  dead.  A 
relatively  small  section  of  it  is  reserved 
for  Christians. 

Friends  of  Msgr.  Fraser  and  of  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  may 
be  interested  in  these  pictures  of  the 
Japanese  cemetery  in  which  lies  one 
of  Canada’s  most  illustrious  mission- 
aries. ■ 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  THE 
PRIESTHOOD  COST? 


You  can’t  put  a price  tag  on  the 
priesthood  itself;  but  you  can  put  a 
few  on  the  training  a seminarian 
requires  before  he  becomes  a priest. 
What  happens  if  a student  or  his 
family  can’t  pay  the  price?  Well,  he 
will  never  be  refused  or  expelled  | 
over  finances,  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause enough  people  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  his  education  through 
burses. 

A burse  is  a fund  of  $10,000  which 
is  invested  in  such  a way  that  the 
interest  can  be  applied  each  year  • 
towards  a student’s  tuition. 

Maybe  you  could  contribute  to  one 
of  our  incomplete  burses: 

St.  Ann’s  needs $3,438.50 

St.  Anthony’s  needs  .... . $ 941.00 
Blessed  Virgin's  needs  ..  $1,163.00 
Blessed  Sacrament’s  needs  $4,183.00 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima’s  needs  $4,000.00 

Msgr.  Fraser’s  needs $4,900.00 

St.  Joseph’s  needs $ 496.00 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ontario 

i 

J 
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mission 


[ 'Cather  Leo  Curtin,  SFM,  67,  from 
^ Corkery,  Ont.,  died  at  2:20  a.m., 
Sunday,  June  26,  1966,  at  Providence 
Villa,  Scarboro,  Ont. 

Ordained  a priest  in  July,  1922,  for 
the  diocese  of  Ottawa,  Fr.  Curtin 
worked  there  until  he  joined  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1934. 
f The  following  year  he  left  for  China, 
1 where  after  studying  the  language,  he 
;•  was  appointed  Vicar  Delegate. 

• In  1941,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
; Prefect  of  the  mission  territory  of 
Lishui,  Chekiang,  China,  and  that 
’ same  year  was  forced  to  flee  from  his 


mission  before  the  invading  Japanese 
armies.  His  departure  was  not  per- 
manent, however,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  again  back  at  his  post 
where  he  remained  until  1944,  when 
ill  health  forced  his  return  to  Canada. 

Following  his  recovery,  Fr.  Curtin 
was  sent  to  The  Dominican  Republic 
in  1946.  There  he  was  assigned  to 
parishes  in  Bani,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
and  Consuelo,  all  within  the  space  of 
two  years.  The  following  nine  years 
saw  him  back  in  Canada  working  as 
Superior  of  the  novitiate  of  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society,  National 
Director  of  the  Pontifical  Association 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  and  finally, 
spiritual  director  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary,  Scarboro. 

In  1957,  Fr.  Curtin  accepted  his 
last  mission  post  — St.  Vincent,  one  of 
the  Windward  Islands.  He  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Assumption  parish 
in  the  capital  city  of  Kingstown,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  Vicar-General  of 
the  diocese.  Later,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  parish  of  Layou,  where  he  first 
noticed  the  symptoms  of  the  cancer 
that  finally  took  his  life. 

Fr.  Curtin’s  wake  was  held  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  chapel, 
where  the  funeral  Mass  was  offered  by 
Most  Rev.  Francis  Allen,  Coadjutor 
bishop  of  Toronto,  on  Wednesday, 
June  29.  He  was  buried  in  St. 
Augustine’s  Priests’  Cemetery,  Scar- 
boro. ■ 
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Fr.  Ralph  Williams,  SFM,  with  some  of  the  people  who  keep  him  awake  all  day. 

COUNTRY  KINDERGARTEN 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


Tn  a previous  article,  we  mentioned 

briefly  the  problems  of  a mission- 
ary working  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Japan.  What  can  he  do?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  a parish  of  about 
15,000  people,  there  may  be  fewer 
than  100  Catholics.  The  priest’s  time 
is  certainly  not  taken  up  servicing  so 
few  people.  Besides,  since  he  is  a 
missionary,  his  first  purpose  in  being 
there  is  to  bring  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  pagan  people  in  his 
community. 

But  the  pagans  are  generally  not 
interested  in  Christianity.  In  Japan, 
they  are  usually  Buddhists  or  Shinto- 
ists,  and  in  the  rural  areas,  their 
adherence  to  these  religions  can  be 


unbelievably  loyal.  It  is  true  that  they 
don’t  very  often  go  to  their  temples 
and  shrines  to  worship,  but  this  has 
never  been  their  custom. 

Buddhist  and  Shinto  feasts  are 
celebrated  only  a few  times  in  the  year, 
but  at  those  times  they  are  celebrated 
by  the  whole  community  at  once. 
They  become  village  festivals,  and  the 
people  celebrate  them  with  a sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  that  we  should  never 
underestimate.  i 

Moreover,  the  strength  of  com-  ^ 
munity  life  in  a village,  the  family  [ 
relationships  and  assocations  that  de-  h 
velop  over  the  years,  and  the  Japanese  : 
tendency  to  live  and  work  in  tightly 
knit  groups  bound  by  innumerable  ] 
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social  obligations,  all  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  individual  people 
to  break  from  their  traditional  religions 
to  become  Christian. 

A missionary  priest  working  in  a 
rural  Japanese  parish  can  never  hope 
to  make  many  converts.  For  example, 
in  Scarboro’s  country  parish  in  Aino, 
Japan,  there  are  only  seventy  Catholics. 
There  have  been  nineteen  baptisms  in 
the  last  five  years,  eleven  of  them  in- 
fants; and  there  are  now  only  five 
people  taking  instructions,  with  no 
guarantee  that  any  of  them  will  finish 
the  whole  course.  Before  the  people 
of  Aino  will  be  ready  to  listen  seri- 
ously to  the  message  of  Christianity,  a 
long,  patient,  preliminary  apostolate 
must  be  exercised.  And  that  prelimin- 
ary apostolate  must  never  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  baptisms  it  brings 
immediately. 

What  form  does  this  preliminary 
work  take?  In  Aino,  as  in  several 


other  of  Scarboro’s  rural  Japanese 
parishes,  the  pastor  takes  advantage  of 
the  Japanese  interest  in  education,  to 
make  his  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. Fr.  Ralph  Williams,  SFM,  of 
Ingersoll,  Ont.,  pastor  of  Aino,  is  also 
principal  of  the  Aino  kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  is  not  a part  of  the 
compulsory  education  program  in 
Japan,  but  the  people  have  such  an 
intense  interest  in  education  that  they 
take  the  kindergarten  training  of  their 
children  very  seriously.  And  they 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  shares  this  interest. 

The  board  of  education  sets  the 
standards  for  kindergartens  and  deter- 
mines the  subjects  to  be  taught.  There- 
fore, even  though  the  Aino  kinder- 
garten is  built  on  Church  property, 
and  Fr.  Williams  is  the  principal,  the 
government  requirements  must  be  met. 
Fr.  Williams  is  registered  with  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a principal,  and 


For  lunch,  a box  of  rice,  chopped  fish,  some  spices  and  a pair  of  chopsticks. 
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Atomic  energy  — Japanese  style. 

the  three  kindergarten  teachers  are  all 
certified,  having  passed  their  govern- 
ment examinations. 

The  three  teachers  are  Catholic,  but 
all  of  the  eighty-five  children  are 
pagan.  Since  the  children  cannot 
graduate  into  lower  school  until  they 
are  six  years  old,  those  attending  the 
kindergarten  are  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  who  will  enter  grade 
school  the  following  year,  and  those 
who  will  spend  two  or  possibly  three 
years  in  the  kindergarten  before  they 
will  be  old  enough  to  graduate. 

The  following  subjects  are  pre- 
scribed for  kindergarten  by  the  board 
of  education: 

(1)  Music,  which  includes  singing, 
music  appreciation  and  dancing. 

(2)  Health,  which  includes  sports, 
cleanliness,  etiquette  and  social 


manners. 

(3)  Social  studies,  which  includes 
morals,  ethics,  the  study  of  national 
customs,  safety  instructions  and  field 
trips  to  see  trains,  boats  and  other 
things  that  country  children  might  not 
otherwise  see. 

(4)  Speech,  which  includes  basic 
instruction  in  speaking,  writing  and 
listening  (they  are  taught  how  to 
listen  with  attention) . 

(5)  Art,  which  includes  painting, 
plasticine  sculpture  and  paper  cutting. 

(6)  Nature  study,  which  includes 
the  study  of  plants,  animals  and 
minerals.  This  also  involves  field 
trips. 

Fr.  Williams  sees  several  advan- 
tages in  having  the  kindergarten.  For 
one  thing,  as  we  mentioned  before,  the 
Japanese  consider  school  education  to 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  their  children.  They 
place  it  above  the  influence  of  home  j 
life  or  whatever  religious  instruction 
the  children  may  get.  It  follows  then 
that  the  Church  must  clearly  express 
its  own  interest  in  education  if  these 
people  are  to  be  at  all  attracted  to 
Catholicism. 

It  is  true  that  the  children  will 
never  be  converted  through  their 
attendance  at  the  kindergarten,  but 
that  it  is  not  important.  They  will  at 
least  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Church,  and  will  have  come  to 
know  personally  a Catholic  priest  and 
Catholic  lay  people.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  ultimate  effects  of  this  contact, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  in  their  later 
lives  it  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  approach  a priest  for  some  serious 
discussion  of  religion.  In  any  case,  the 
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first  barriers  of  their  fear  or  suspicion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  will  have  been 
broken  down  during  their  kinder- 
garten years. 

Then  too,  if  nothing  further  ever 
conies  as  a result  of  the  kindergarten 
education,  those  years  have  at  least 
given  the  Church  a chance  to  help  the 
children  become  better  people.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Church’s  mission  to  help 
all  men  appreciate  the  value  of  dis- 
cipline, respect  for  authority,  cleanli- 
ness, honesty  and  natural  ethics.  Even 
as  pagans,  the  Church  has  an  obligation 
I to  help  them  — just  because  they  are 
people. 

I Finally,  the  kindergarten  brings  the 
I priest  into  contact  with  the  parents  of 
1 the  children.  These  people  expect 
the  principal  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
home  life  of  the  children,  and  so  it  is 
I quite  proper  for  him  to  visit  their 
j homes.  There  is  probably  no  other 


way  that  Fr.  Williams  could  visit  so 
many  non-Christian  homes  in  his  com- 
munity. 

On  these  visits,  he  discusses  with 
the  parents  problems  of  family  dis- 
cipline and  other  matters  in  which  he 
or  they  think  he  can  be  of  some  help. 
It  has  been  Fr.  Williams’  experience 
that  much  of  the  conversation  on  these 
visits  is  either  religious  or  at  least 
moral. 

The  contact  between  the  principal 
and  the  parents  is  further  personalized 
through  the  parents’  attendance  at  the 
PTA  meetings.  Membership  in  the 
PTA  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  parents 
are  so  anxious  to  have  it  that  Fr. 
Williams  has  no  trouble  getting  them 
out  for  meetings.  The  general  mem- 
bership includes  all  the  parents  of  all 
the  children,  plus  the  kindergarten 
faculty.  The  executive  of  the  PTA 
consists  of  the  elected  officers,  plus  one 


We  don’t  know  what  the  photographer  said,  but  he  certainly  got  mixed  reactions. 
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Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  compulsory  by  government  standards  for  kindergarten. 


representative  from  each  section  of 
the  community  serviced  by  the  kinder- 
garten. 

The  executive  meets  once  a month, 
or  whenever  it  is  necessary  and  the 
members  discuss  problems  and  activi- 
ties not  directly  handled  by  the  board 
of  education.  The  general  member- 
ship meets  about  four  or  five  times  a 
year  for  business  discussions.  Fr. 
Williams  speaks  at  these  meetings, 
then  he  and  the  kindergarten  faculty 
engage  in  discussion  with  the  parents 
on  any  points  they  want  to  bring  up. 

Several  other  Scarboro  parishes 


operate  kindergartens  in  Japan,  most  • 
of  them  in  rural  parishes,  although  the 
largest  of  them  (with  360  children) 
is  operated  in  the  city  parish  of  Sasebo. 
In  some  of  the  parishes  not  having 
kindergartens,  people  have  called  to 
ask  why  they  do  not  have  them,  and 
in  most  cases,  the  problem  is  a finan- 
cial one.  To  purchase  the  land  and 
build  the  kindergarten  is  quite  an 
expense.  But  once  it  is  up,  the  tuition 
fees  charged  to  the  students  usually 
bring  in  enough  money  to  cover  the  I 
running  expenses.  In  some  cases,  it  | 
actually  proves  to  be  a money-making 
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operation  for  the  parish. 

In  the  town  of  Aino,  an  additional 
and  unforeseen  advantage  has  come  to 
Fr.  Williams  through  his  kindergarten: 
As  principal,  he  automatically  becomes 
an  executive  member  of  the  “town 
PTA.”  This  executive  group  consists 
of  the  principals  of  all  the  public 
lower,  middle  and  high  schools  in 
Aino,  plus  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  PTA’s  in  those 
schools. 

The  town  PTA  works  under  the 
authority  of  the  Prefectural  (provin- 
cial) Board  of  Education  and  there- 
fore cannot  interfere  with  school  pro- 
grams. But  the  members  can  and  do 
meet  once  a month  to  discuss  family 
and  social  problems  connected  with 
education.  They  also  take  occasional 
trips  to  study  school  problems  in  other 
prefectures. 

It  is  obvious  that  through  this,  Fr. 
Williams  has  been  able  to  extend  his 
influence  as  a moral  educator  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  his  parish.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  so  far  very  few,  if 
any,  baptisms  have  come  as  a result 
of  this  apostolate,  but  he  sees  it  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  preliminary 
work  that  must  be  done  if  the  Church 
is  ever  to  be  established  in  rural  Japan. 

According  to  Fr.  Williams,  pagan 
people  think  of  a Catholic  priest  as 
they  would  of  their  own  Buddhist  or 
Shinto  priests  — that  is,  as  someone 
who  spends  his  time  in  the  church, 
studying  and  praying.  They  must  be 
shown,  he  says,  that  the  priest  is 
interested  in  their  community,  their 
families  and  their  personal  lives.  He 
must  meet  them  in  their  homes,  at  their 


“What  are  you  taking  my  picture  for?” 


work  and  even  in  their  recreation,  to 
come  to  know  them  thoroughly  and  to 
see  how  he  can  bring  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  Church  to  help  them. 

“You  can’t  talk  religion  to  them 
right  away,”  he  says.  “No  matter  what 
you  do,  they  have  it  in  their  minds  that 
you’re  trying  to  make  Catholics  out  of 
them,  and  so  they’re  suspicious.  You 
have  to  start  by  helping  them  in  what- 
ever they  are  doing,  and  forget  for  the 
time  being  about  converting  them. 

“I  teach  English  at  a high  school 
in  Obama,  and  I teach  it  here  in  Aino 
to  some  local  grade-school  students. 
But  I don’t  use  it  as  a chance  to  teach 
them  catechism.  I just  teach  it  to  get 
them  to  learn  English.” 

To  many  people,  this  may  seem  like 
a long-range  approach  to  establishing 
the  Church  in  a non-Christian  country, 
but  it  may  in  the  long  run  prove  to  be 
the  only  effective  one.  ■ 
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JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JEM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds : 

Here  we  are  back  at  school  once 
again  and  we  have  had  a good  vaca- 
tion. So  it’s  important  to  get  a good 
start  and  keep  up  with  the  class.  That 
is,  if  you  want  to  get  a good  job  some 
day  — or  be  a doctor  or  a spaceman 
or  a sister  or  a priest. 

How  about  that!  Everyone  who  is  a 
Bud  of  St.  Theresa  should  want  to  be 
something  very  worth  while  and  the 
only  way  is  to  pray  well,  play  well  and 
study  well.  So  away  we  go  Buds  and 
let  me  hear  from  you  from  time  to 
time. 

God  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  Remind  mommy  to  send  the 
Calendar  Envelope. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Letters  in  the  Mail  Box. 

Jim  Gragtmans  wrote  to  say,  “I  have 
started  a club  called  the  Young  Mis- 
sions Club.  We  have  a little  money  in 
the  bank.” — Make  it  grow  Jimmy. 


Confirmation 
picture  of  Blaise 
lannaci,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 


‘A  good  Junior  Missionary  of 
Scarboro.” 


Teresa  Cacciotti  of  Sudbury  writes 
to  say,  “My  name  is  Teresa.  I am  7 
years  old.  I have  a brother  4 and  a 
sister  10”  — You’re  in  the  middle  eh 
Teresa? 


Carrol  Mitchell  writes  to  say  that 
she  and  Kim  and  Gloria  have  saved  up 
76  cents  and  recited  at  least  25  Our 
Fathers  and  many  prayers  to  St. 
George,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Paul.  — 
That  makes  good  sense,  Carrol. 


Brenda  Ramsey  of  Guelph,  writes 
that  with  the  help  of  her  brother,  Brian 
and  cousin,  Marylou  Dudley,  they  col- 
lected toys,  books,  etc.  from  their 
neighbourhood  friends  and  relatives 
and  held  a bazaar  at  their  house.  They 
raised  $10.55  to  help  the  poor  children 
on  the  Missions.  — Thanks  very  much 
and  don’t  forget  to  thank  Loreen  and 
Michael  Soligo  too,  Brenda. 


y 
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MY 

GOLF 

MEMORIES 

Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


TTow  it  all  started:  Back  in  the 
^ thirties  in  China  I was  in  big 
trouble  — a kidney  stone  got  about 
halfway  down  the  turnpike  and  stopped 
dead.  No  warning.  It  was  really 
jammed  up.  Lacking  the  proper  medi- 
cal facilities  where  I was,  I had  to 
travel  to  Shanghai.  My  doctor  was  a 
good  golfer  but  he  was  sick  himself  so 
his  substitute  took  the  evidence  and 
history,  etc. 

“We’ll  be  in  to  see  you  tomorrow. 
Just  rest  quietly  if  you  can.” 

The  medicos  had  discussed  my  prob- 
lem and  Number  One  says:  “Go  tell 
the  Father  to  play  as  much  golf  in  the 
morning  as  he  can  and  then  drink  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  beer  after  that.  An 
operation  is  very  awkward.” 

Says  I,  “Go  out  and  play  golf?  Im- 
possible! I am  not  prepared  for  such 
a thing.”  Before  coming  to  China  I 
hit  a few  balls  with  a mid-iron  but  that 
was  about  it.  Furthermore  I did  not 
come  to  China  to  play  golf  but  try  to 
help  the  Chinese  get  to  Heaven  by 
teaching  them  the  gospel.  “Well 
doctor  it  all  sounds  interesting  especi- 
ally having  the  beer,  but  I don’t  have 
any  golf  clubs.” 

The  Number  One  told  Number 
Two:  “If  the  Father  has  no  clubs  he 
can  use  mine  out  at  Su  Kin  Chiao, 
twenty  miles  away.” 

All  very  good,  but  are  the  clubs  for 
an  orthodox  player  or  a port-sider?” 
“Oh  Father,  he  is  orthodox.” 

“That  settles  it  because  I am  a lefty 
at  sports  requiring  two  hands.” 

Well  what  do  you  do  with  a left- 
handed  priest?  Now  in  baseball  we 
all  use  the  same  bats  — good  from 
either  side  — but  golf,  no.  Number 
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Two  doctor  left  downhearted.  When  I 
returned  to  the  French  Procure  the 
phone  rang.  A Portuguese  lady  knew 
of  my  trouble  so  asked  what  was  the 
outcome  at  the  hospital.  I told  her 
what  treatment  the  doctor  recom- 
mended. Busy  lady  that  she  was,  she 
went  out  looking  in  all  second-hand 
stores  for  lefty  clubs.  She  won  out  not 
too  far  away.  Called  me  again  around 
5:00  p.m.:  “Father,  you  owe  me  a 
gold  star;  I have  found  clubs  you  can 
use,  for  only  about  eight  dollars  Can- 
adian, plus  a bag  to  boot.  My  husband 
will  give  you  a dozen  balls  so  you  can 
start  your  treatment  tomorrow.” 

Green  fees  for  a month  were  one 
dollar  Canadian.  Caddy  fee  about 
fifty  cents,  so  I went  golfing  first  thing 
in  the  morning. 

A Scotsman  was  sitting  on  a bench 
at  the  first  tee,  smoking  his  dudeen. 
The  first  hole  at  the  course  was  200 
yards.  No  problem.  I put  a ball  on  a 
tee  and  swung.  The  ball  did  not  move. 
I tried  again  — with  same  result.  Then 
my  unknown  friend  says:  “Aren’t  you 
a priest?” 

“Yes;  how  do  you  know?” 

“Well  never  mind,  but  I heard  that 
priests  make  a course  in  theology 
known  as  “ascetic,”  and  when  the 
priest  goes  into  deep  concentration 
and  meditation  he  keeps  his  head 
down.”  I thought  for  a moment  and 
wondered  why  ascetic  should  have 
anything  to  do  with  hitting  a golf  ball. 
“Father,  you  are  not  concentrating  on 
what  you  are  doing.  Look  at  the  ball 
until  you  hit  it.” 

After  this  lecture  I decided  he  was 
right.  But  when  I hit  the  ball  it  did 
not  go  where  I was  looking.  Believe 


me  it  was  a terrible  morning  — I lost 
about  half  the  balls  I started  out  with, 
but  the  supply  was  good  and  cheap. 
This  went  on  for  two  weeks,  then  my 
first  major  casualty  happened. 

A Mr.  Mohler,  who  had  a big  stable 
of  horses,  was  a big  shot  in  racing.  He 
decided  to  have  his  “widow’s  monu- 
ment” cleaned  up  — about  five  yards 
from  number  four  fairway.  He  had 
about  thirty  coolies  working  there 
when  the  clock  on  Bubbling-Well  Rd. 
struck  11:00  a.m.  — time  for  rice.  So 
all  picked  up  their  equipment  and 
moved  over  toward  the  fairway.  When 
I saw  them,  I shouted,  ‘'Teng  i teng  — 
wait  a minute  till  I shoot.”  But  to 
make  sure,  I asked  my  caddy  to  say  it 
in  the  Shanghai  dialect.  I could  not 
distinguish  any  difference.  But  as  I 
addressed  the  ball  — it  was  a low  take- 
off ^ — one  of  the  coolies  who  had  been 
troubled  all  morning  with  bad  thoughts 
prompted  by  the  devil,  figured  if  he 
could  just  run  in  front  of  my  ball  he 
would  be  in  the  clear  and  the  devil  be- 
hind him  would  be  hit.  His  timing  | 
was  just  a shade  out. 

He  was  carrying  a shovel  over  his 
left  shoulder  and  darted  out  as  I 
struck.  As  I looked  up  I heard  a 
“ting,”  and  then  saw  a man  lunge  for- 
ward to  the  ground.  You  had  better 
not  read  what  happened  next. 

As  I approached  the  stricken  worker, 
and  my  ball  not  far  off,  I said  to  him, 
writhing  in  pain:  “Well  chum,  why  did 
you  stop  my  ball  here?  I was  aiming 
for  the  green  up  there.”  All  I could 
hear  was  “Ho  tien;  Ho  tien  — Heaven 
help  me,  like.”  Then  I turn  to  the 
caddy,  — “Did  you  tell  him  to  stop  my 
ball?”  I waited  for  the  reaction. 
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Two  or  three  said:  “This  foreigner 
is  now  befuddled  who  is  at  fault  for 
stopping  his  ball.”  While  I am  argu- 
ing the  point  with  my  caddy,  I’m 
secretly  hoping  the  stricken  man  will 
now  make  a move  to  get  up.  I drew  it 
out  a bit  still  keeping  an  eye  on  him. 
They  got  him  up.  Someone  took  his 
shovel  and  he  walked  off  a bit  shaky. 
But  I was  grateful  he  was  up. 

Now  if  I had  acted  differently, 
apologizing  for  the  mishap,  it  would 
have  been  interpreted  as  admitting  that 
I was  actually  trying  to  hit  him,  and 
I would  have  been  in  big  trouble  with 
thirty  coolies  on  my  back.  I had  been 
in  China  long  enough  to  know  this 
psychology.  The  coolies  were  getting 
eighty  cents  a day  for  their  work. 

“Well  here  is  $5.00.  Give  it  to  him 
because  he  will  not  be  working  for  a 
few  days.” 

A few  mornings  later  after  twenty- 
seven  holes  I drank  three  bottles  of 


beer.  That  really  put  the  pressure  on 
the  stone  and  it  gave  up.  I phoned  the 
doctor  that  the  stone  was  dislodged.  I 
threw  the  golf  clubs  in  a corner  and 
was  leaving  the  same  day  for  my 
mission.  I did  not  keep  count  on  the 
beer  but  I felt  I was  caught  up  for  a 
full  year. 

In  1938  my  blood  pressure  and 
count  went  down,  and  I had  to  leave 
China  for  the  Philippines.  I had  to 
take  iron  injections  and  eat  liver  four 
times  a week.  That  was  a real  penance. 
The  doctor  said:  “You  have  done  a lot 
of  walking  in  China.  I recommend 
you  play  golf  every  day.” 

“Oh  no!  Not  that  again!” 

“Yes,  you  need  moderate  exercise. 
Tennis  is  getting  too  strenuous.” 

So  back  to  golf  again.  This  was  a 
four-month  session  before  he  would 
let  me  go  back  to  my  mission. 

In  1944  I had  my  next  go  at  golf  in 
Houston,  Texas.  I met  a Tom  Reilly, 
a lawyer  from  the  next  parish.  He 
played  very  well.  One  day  he  phoned 
me  that  a monsignor  and  his  curate 
were  coming  out  to  join  us.  The 
monsignor  was  a big  man  — great 
power  but  poor  direction  and  a bad 
temper.  His  first  tee  shot  went  in  the 
fairly  deep  rough.  A bit  of  toe-action 
got  him  to  a better  position  but  he  still 
did  not  get  out.  Third  shot  — back 
on  the  fairway;  fourth  — near  the 
green,  and  two  putts.  So  I figured  it 
all  added  up  to  six.  (I  was  asked  to 
keep  the  score.  So  when  I checked 
with  the  monsignor  if  he  had  a six; 
“No!  a five  — can’t  you  count?”  After 
that  I did  not  bother  to  ask  his  score. 
I wrote  him  down  par  from  there  in. 

Around  the  sixth  tee  I was  last  to 
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tee  off.  The  monsignor  was  third,  and 
when  he  drove  off,  he  walked  off  the 
tee  down  the  fairway.  I did  not  say 
anything,  but  the  curate  said,  “mon- 
signor! Fr.  Beal  has  not  hit  yet.” 

He  turned  around  and  said  to  me, 
“well  what  are  you  waiting  for?” 

“I  am  new  at  this  game  and  I am 
not  sure  if  my  tee  shot  will  Have 
enough  loft  to  clear  over  you.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  excommunicated 
for  striking  a monsignor.  So  sorry  for 
the  hold  up.”  I was  liking  him  less  at 
each  step  — was  happy  when  the  con- 
test was  over.  I told  Tom  on  our  way 
home,  “if  you  must  play  with  the  mon- 
signor again,  don’t  call  me  as  I will 
come  up  with  a diplomatic  headache 
that  day.  I hope  he  does  better  to  his 
parishioners.” 

One  day  I found  myself  with  three 
Jewish  women  who  only  played  nine 
holes.  Now  with  these  women,  this 
happened  on  the  fourth  — a 424-yard 
hole.  My  second  shot  was  near  the 
green  on  the  right  side  but  a big 
mound  separated  me  from  the  green.  I 
could  just  see  the  top  of  the  flag.  I 
chipped  over  the  mound  onto  green 
and  it  rolled  in.  Some  remark  was 
made  in  Yiddish  by  one  of  the  girls 
which  I did  not  understand.  The  next 
hole,  a par  five,  I was  on  in  three.  My 
first  putt  was  bad!  I did  not  read  the 
green  properly.  Left  me  a six-foot 
putt.  This  one  stopped  at  the  lip  of 
the  cup.  So  I shadowed  the  ball  and  it 
started  to  move;  about  a minute  later  it 
fell  in. 

“Look  Father,  another  stunt  like 
that  and  v/c  will  all  be  Catholic''  ” 

As  I grow  older,  I can  see  that  golf 
as  an  exercise  has  a lot  on  its  side.  B 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  in  the  Philippines 
needs  help  to  build  Mission  Stations  for 
celebrating  Mass.  Six  outposts  in  his 
parish  have  no  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mass.  Cost  $150.00  each. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des- 
troyed by  termites. 

Freight  charges  on  supplies  to  missions. 
$20.00  will  send  100  pounds. 

Furnishings  for  students  at  the  seminary: 


Double-bunk  beds  $55.00 

Blankets  7.00 

Sheets  and  pillow  cases  8.00 

Desks 40.00 

Library  reference  books  5.00 


Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.).  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS  J 

2685  Kmgston  xvd.  ' J 
Scarboro,  Ont.  -W 
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Fr.  John  Walsh,  SFM,  from  Charlotte- 
town, P.E.L,  was  ordained  in  August, 

1960.  After  his  seminary  graduation 
the  next  year,  he  was  sent  to  Mexico 
to  study  Spanish  before  going  to  The 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  has 
been  since  1962. 

I Remember 

Tt  happened  in  Mexico.  I had  arrived  two  weeks  earlier  to  study 
Spanish,  with  which  I had  no  previous  acquaintance.  It  was  the 
eve  of  All  Soul’s  Day,  which  Latin  Americans  spend  with  their  dead 
in  the  cemeteries.  I had  been  assigned  to  a parish  for  “field  experi- 
ence” in  my  newly  adopted  tongue. 

From  the  language  school,  I took  a first-class  bus,  later  I trans- 
ferred to  a second-class  one,  and  still  later  to  third-class  (passengers 
and  live  freight).  After  four  hours  of  travel  I arrived,  by  night,  at 
my  destination.  Getting  off  the  bus,  I stumbled  on  the  cobblestoned, 
unlighted  street.  After  a linguistic  struggle  for  directions,  I found 
my  way  to  the  immense,  candleht  church.  The  pastor  was  leading 
the  people  in  the  rosary,  so  the  sacristan  escorted  me  through  a side 
door  into  a very  dark  patio.  A dog  barked  and  then  resigned  himself 
to  a low  growl.  Guided  by  flashlight  we  mounted  a very  narrow 
stairway.  After  something  to  eat,  in  company  with  live  chickens 
and  a cat,  I was  shown  to  the  large,  bare  “guest  room.”  Sleep, 
despite  tiredness,  did  not  come  easily. 

In  the  morning  I discovered  that  this  Mexican  priest’s  house 
was  the  ruins  of  a once  beautiful  monastery.  The  friars  had  been 
driven  out  during  the  persecution.  Here  Padre  Victor  lived  and  ate 
alone,  without  electricity,  without  running  water,  without  central 
heating.  Here  was  visualized  the  lives  of  many  priests  in  Latin 
America:  isolation,  in  material  and  cultural-  deprivation.  That 
November  second  I prayed  for  the  Poor  Souls  living  in  their 
chosen  purgatory  of  poverty  and  exile  of  love.  ■ 

John  Walsh,  SFM 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU 
DO  ABOUT  IT? 

This  little  fellow  looks  pretty 
healthy.  Maybe  he  is.  But  If  that  tin 
can  stays  empty  for  long  his  health 
will  soon  go. 

Don’t  wait  until  he  becomes  a case 
for  a clinic.  Help  him  now.  How? 

Why  not  through  an  annuity?  That 
way,  you  can  receive  from  6.5%  to 
12%  of  your  donation  In  payments 
each  year.  For  further  information, 
clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
The  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston 
Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Scarboro  Annuity  Plan.  I understand 
that  this  in  no  way  obliges  me. 

Name  

Address  

City 


Province 


WHAT’S  YOUR  LINE? 

Maybe,  like  this  woman,  you’re  a grain  thresher.  Frankly,  we  don’t  know 
much  about  that  business,  because  we  are  missionaries.  But  in  our  own 
work  we  know  quite  a bit. 

We  know  what  projects  are  most  important  to  us  — where  we  face  the  most 
difficult  problems  — where  we  need  the  most  help. 

If  you  can  help  us,  why  not  send  us  your  donation  to  be  used  “wherever  it 
is  most  needed’’?  We’ll  do  the  rest.  That’s  our  line.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


Horn  Blowing 

“T  Tnless  you  blow  your  own  horn,  the  same  shall  not  be  blown.” 
^ In  other  words,  if  you  don’t  tell  people  what  you’ve  accomp- 
lished it’s  not  likely  anyone  else  will  tell  them.  But  in  spite  of  that, 
it  is  also  true  that  bragging  is  probably  the  least  popular  of  all  spec- 
tator sports. 

This  leaves  me  with  a problem:  should  I write  glowingly  of  the 
work  of  our  priests,  knowing  that  some  people  will  call  it  “bragging;” 
or  should  I speak  very  shyly  of  their  efforts  when  I am  convinced  that 
there  is  not  a group  of  men  in  this  world  working  more  seriously  and 
with  more  charity  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  other 
people? 

Dear  reader,  you  may  call  it  what  you  like,  but  I have  no  choice; 
I have  just  returned  from  a trip  to  The  Dominican  Republic,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I am  amazed,  inspired  and  personally  humbled  at 
the  magnificent  work  being  done  by  our  priests  in  that  country. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  as  part  of  Latin  America,  suffers  from 
a priest  shortage,  and  so  we  automatically  picture  the  priests  there 
feverishly  preaching  and  administering  sacraments  in  parishes  of 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Catholics.  They  are  doing  that,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  their  full  job.  They  are  also  training  lay  catechists 
to  take  over  the  work  of  instructing  people;  setting  up  credit  unions 
and  co-operatives  to  bring  some  measure  of  economic  independence 
to  poor  people;  running  experimental  farms  to  improve  the  quality 
of  local  crops;  promoting  educational  programs  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy;  building  roads  to  establish  communication  with 
remote  mountain  communities;  planning  such  “unlikely”  projects  as 
radio  stations,  pumping  and  irrigation  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  also  studying,  reading  and  inquiring 
into  new  techniques,  new  attitudes  and  approaches  that  will  more 
surely  bring  the  benefits  of  religion,  science,  technology  and  art  to 
a developing  nation.  Doing  all  this  with  few  of  what  we  could  call 
luxuries,  you  might  expect  that  the  never-ending  grind  would  begin 
to  wear  them  down.  Not  so.  In  fact,  what  amazes  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  their  fascination  and  enthusiasm  for  a job  that 
humanly  speaking  should  long  ago  have  left  them  tired  and  dis- 
heartened. 

Those  of  us  who  look  on  as  observers  are  naturally  humbled  by 
their  quality.  But  we  are  also  genuinely  proud  to  know  that  they 
represent  us.  ■ Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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A symbol  of  Guyana  — the  familiar  clock 
tower  at  the  Stabroek  Market,  Georgetown. 

UP 

AND 

GOING 

In  May,  1964,  Fr.  Tony  Marsh 
SFM,  started  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (CCD)  in  his  parish 
of  The  Ascension,  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana.  The  members  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  catechetical  work,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  they  have  tried 
various  approaches  to  it. 

The  following  account  of  some  of 
their  activities  was  taken  from  Guy- 
ana’s Catholic  paper.  The  Standard. 


AT embers  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (C.C.D.)  in 
New  Amsterdam  are  up  and  going 
these  days. 

Fresh  from  a three-day  retreat  for 
men  and  women  workers,  given  by  Fr. 
Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM,  they  are  finaliz- 
ing plans  to  run  at  least  three  more 
catechism  centres  in  rural  areas.  The 
training  program  for  the  new  teachers, 
that  will  be  required,  is  well  under 
way. 

The  biggest  project  to  date  this  year 
has  been  the  High  School  of  Religion 
in  New  Amsterdam. 

This  started  off  with  a bang  in 
January  when  no  less  than  100  girls 
and  boys,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  nineteen,  attended  a retreat  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  They  began 
with  Mass,  which  was  followed  by  a 
communion  breakfast  in  St.  Aloysius 
Boys’  School.  After  Mass,  Father 
Sharkey,  who  was  to  conduct  the  re- 
treat for  them,  gave  one  of  his  inimit- 
able magic  shows  to  the  delight  of  all. 
Having  broken  the  ice,  they  returned 
to  the  church  for  the  retreat.  It  was 
after  this  retreat  that  Father  Edward 
Morris,  SFM,  formally  opened  the 
High  School  of  Religion. 

The  splendid  turnout  at  the  opening 
has  been  maintained.  Of  115  Catholic 
students,  contacted  in  the  “roundup”, 
over  ninety  come  faithfully  to  the 
weekly  classes. 

These  classes  are  divided  into  three 
groups;  seniors  taught  by  Father 
Morris,  intermediate  taught  by  Sister 
Joseph,  O.  Carm.,  and  freshmen  taught 
by  Mr.  H.  de  Souza. 

There  have  been  two  fetes  for  them 
so  far,  both  of  which  drew  crowds  of 
eighty  to  ninety  young  people. 
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Houses  on  stilts,  as  here  in  New  Amsterdam,  are  common  throughout  Guyana. 


Last  month  these  young  students 
heard  their  first  guest  speaker.  He  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  R.  Miggins 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  Police,  who 
spoke  of  the  “Responsibility  of  Mod- 
ern youth  to  God  and  their  country.” 

Mr.  Miggins  put  these  religious  and 
civil  truths  to  his  youthful  audience  as 
something  which  they  — not  the  other 
guy  — must  become  wholly  involved 
in  and  committed  to  if  they  are  to 
reach  maturity. 

The  response  was  enthusiastic,  due 
largely  to  Mr.  Miggins’  understanding 
presentation.  He  has  already  been  in- 
vited to  return  and  conduct  a discus- 
sion on  the  same  topic. 

One  facet  of  the  work  done  to  sup- 
port this  High  School  of  Religion  is 
the  sending  out  of  a monthly  news- 
letter to  the  students’  parents  — giving 
news,  suggestions  and  a spiritual  line 
or  two.  It  is  hoped  that  the  newsletter 
contact  will  soon  be  extended  beyond 
this  group  of  parishioners. 


Although  it  was  some  time  ago  now, 
another  important  C.C.D.  project  was 
the  Christmas  mobile  crib.  The  Christ- 
mas scene  was  enacted  by  children 
travelling  round  the  parish  in  a donkey 
cart.  A collection  was  taken  for  the 
mental  hospital,  and  the  mobile  crib 
went  out  to  the  hospital  to  distribute 
the  gifts. 

Another  venture  of  the  C.C.D.  ■ 
Helpers  was  arranging  a get-together 
after  the  midnight  Masses  at  both 
Christmas  and  Easter,  so  that  parish- 
ioners could  share  their  joy  with  each 
other,  exchanging  greetings  and  enjoy- 
ing light  refreshments. 

During  Lent,  the  high  school 
students  staged  a Passion  Play.  Father 
Morris  also  gave  a number  of  film 
shows  on  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
These  film  strips  were  shown  on  the 
church  lawns.  The  shows  were  public 
and  well  attended.  They  were  the  be- 
ginning of  a series  of  weekly  shows, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  continue.  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


TEENAGERS  TALK  BACK 

YyThenever  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  gather  to  discuss  their  mutual  prob- 
^ lems,  they  usually  keep  the  meeting  closed  to  the  curious  eyes  and  ears 
of  lay  people.  This  may  be  due  to  the  normal  desire  for  privacy,  but  it  is  fast 
becoming  clear  that  such  a custom  needs  to  be  changed. 

Last  June,  for  example,  under  ideal  conditions,  in  St.  Augustine’s  College  in 
Scarboro,  a Vocations  Conference  took  place.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  laity  were  invited  to  offer  constructive  criticism  in  such  a specialized 
field  as  vocations. 

Among  those  invited,  were  several  young  people  whom  I have  glibly  labelled 
as  teenagers,  but  who  managed  to  steal  the  show.  When  it  came  their  turn  to 
tell  the  priests,  the  brothers,  and  the  sisters  a few  hard  facts,  they  did  so  with  all 
the  candour  and  all  the  intense  single-mindedness  that  is  typical  of  young 
people  everywhere. 

Calling  priests  and  brothers  aloof,  and  sisters  haughty  right  to  their  faces,  is 
a pastime  which  was  frowned  on  not  too  many  years  ago.  Today,  it  is  a useful 
way  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  I hasten  to  add  here,  for  the 
information  of  the  reader,  that  these  young  people  were  merely  reflecting  the 
common  ideas  of  the  youth  of  today,  and  thus  telling  us  collectively  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Much  is  being  done  to  correct  this  distorted  image  of  those  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  God  in  a special  way.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a priest,  a 
brother  or  a sister  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  all  topics,  and  what  is  needed 
is  more  fresh  air.  The  teenagers  who  came  to  St.  Augustine’s  College  supplied 
this  needed  fresh  air.  Maybe  our  problems  were  not  solved,  and  maybe  we  will 
have  to  continue  seeking  for  a clearer  look  at  the  future,  but  at  least  some  light 
has  been  shed  on  the  Vocation  Crisis.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB.  NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont.  GRADE AGE 
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The  unique  lines  of  Shinto  and  Buddhist  architecture  fascinate  Western  visitors. 


MORE 
THAN  A 
PARK 


The  South  Pond  in  the  Iris  Garden 
offers  visitors  beauty  and  quiet 
solitude. 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


No  Japanese  shrine  would  be  complete  without  several  torii  at  its  entrances. 


,/^ctober  is  the  beautiful  month  in 
Japan.  The  air  is  crisp  and  clear; 
temperatures  are  moderate  and  the 
autumn  leaves  are  brilliant.  It’s  a time 
for  travelling.  Trains,  buses,  planes 
and  whatever  else  can  accommodate 
people  are  packed  with  excited  pilgrims 
trekking  their  way  to  their  country’s 
sacred  shrines  and  beauty  spots. 

On  a sunny  weekend,  the  “places  to 
see”  are  crowded  beyond  anything  we 


in  Canada  can  imagine.  But  during 
the  week,  when  the  crowds  thin  out 
and  silence  returns,  the  beauty  of 
Japan  is  as  captivating  as  it  has  for 
centuries  been  described. 

Tokyo’s  Meiji  Park  is  typical.  Dedi- 
cated in  1920  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  Meiji,  it  is  one  of  the  holiest 
pilgrimage  centres  in  Japan.  Many  of 
the  original  shrine  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  war,  but  those  that 
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After  school,  college  students  relax  on  the  lawns  of  the  Meiji  Treasure  House. 


There  is  a distinct  simplicity  and  intimacy  to  the  Japanese  temple  landscape. 
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The  impressive  entrance  to  the  Main  Shrine  in  the  Inner  Garden  of  Meiji  Park, 


remain  and  those  that  have  replaced 
the  originals  have  all  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  Shinto  architecture.  The 
179  acres  of  grounds,  called  The  Inner 
Garden,  offer  visitors  the  silence  of  a 
retreat  and  the  beauty  of  an  endless 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Observant  visitors  will  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  twentieth  century  has 
subtly  infiltrated  the  sacred  privacy  of 
the  Emperor  Meiji:  discreetly  hidden 
behind  elaborate  architectural  devices, 
or  tucked  enticingly  behind  majestic 
trees,  hot  dog  stands  and  Coca-Cola 
wagons  provide  the  ever-welcome 
pause  that  refreshes.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  the  sight  of  devout  people  praying 
with  sincerity  or  presenting  their  newly 
born  children  to  receive  their  priest’s 
blessing  reminds  everyone  that  this  is 
something  more  than  a public  park.  ■ 


A visitor  takes  a second  look  as  a Shinto 
priest  enters  the  Main  Shrine  gate. 
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THE  OLD  PAINTER 
OF  SUNG  YANG 


Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


‘''TTiis  is  a bit  of  ancient  history,  but 
in  China,  1933,  I once  needed  a 
painter  to  do  some  work  in  the  church 
and  rectory.  I sent  word  out  to  my 
gate  keeper  who  knew  the  local  greats 
and  near  greats.  The  next  day  he 
came  in  to  say,  ‘T  have  the  best 
painter  in  the  city;  he  will  be  here 
tomorrow  morning.” 

“Fine  Shin  Meng,  I will  expect  him, 
as  you  say.”  That  particular  tomorrow 
ran  into  forty-eight  hours  as  the  crow 
flies.  The  day  he  came,  rather  late  in 
the  morning,  my  two  servant  boys 
were  out  on  other  chores.  I took  him 
around  the  house  and  told  him  what  I 
wanted  done.  Now  he  needed  some 
money  for  material  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road.  About  two  blocks  away  was 
a place  he  could  buy  the  paints  or 
powders  and  oil  he  needed.  I asked 
him  if  a dollar  would  be  enough  to  get 
him  started,  then  we  could  buy  more 
as  we  needed  it.  He  agreed,  then  went 
to  do  the  purchasing. 

He  gave  me  some  change  when  he 
returned,  then  around  11:00  A.M.  my 
boy  returned.  I told  him  to  go  to  the 
store  and  find  out  what  they  charged 
for  the  paint.  I told  him  I bad  for- 
gotten to  write  it  down.  When  he  came 
back  he  gave  me  the  store  price,  and 
it  didn’t  agree  with  the  price  the 
painter  charged  me. 

Soon  after  lunch  the  painter  was 
passing  through  the  reception  room 


from  my  office.  “Oh  Mr.  Painter,  one 
moment  please.  What  did  you  pay 
for  that  paint?” 

“Well  I gave  you  back  the  change.” 
“You  are  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion. What  did  you  pay  out  and  what 
change  did  the  store  give  you  back?” 
A long  pause.  I stood  up  and  looked 
him  in  the  eye.  “Now  give  me  the 
truth.”  Then  he  started  to  cry  and 
reached  in  his  money  belt  for  the 
balance. 

He  said,  “I  have  heard  that 
foreigners  can  look  into  our  eyes  and 
know  if  we  are  teUing  the  truth. 
Father,  give  me  another  chance.” 
“Alright.  You^can  go  now  and  get 
your  lunch.” 

A few  days  later  I came  in  for 
breakfast.  He  was  sitting  on  the!  floor 
crying  again. 

“Well  Mr.  Painter,  what’s  the 
trouble  now?” 

“Father,  it’s  my  wife;  you  remem- 
ber the  other  day  you  let  me  off  early?” 
“Yes,  I recall  that.” 

“Well  I got  a six-year-old  girl  that 
day  to  be  the  future  wife  of  my  boy 
who  is  ten.  The  bargain  was  closed 
and  I brought  the  girl  home.  But  my 
wife  does  not  like  her.  She  spilt  some 
water  on  the  mud  floor  and  my  wife 
got  a darning  needle  and  stabbed  the 
poor  little  girl  three  times  in  the  thigh. 
Will  you  come  over  and  persuade  her 
to  be  more  humane  and  to  teach  the 
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little  girl  how  to  do  things  properly?” 

Usually  I refuse  to  get  involved  in 
family  squabbles,  but  the  poor  man 
just  sat  there  crying,  thinking  the  child 
might  get  killed  or  maimed  for  life.  I 
gave  in,  and  went  home  with  him  but 
I knew  I was  sponsoring  a lost  cause. 
After  all,  who  is  with  the  child  most 
of  the  time? — the  wife,  not  the  painter. 
I started  to  talk  with  her,  telling  her 
to  be  considerate,  but  she  would  have 
no  part  of  that. 

“Keep  in  mind,”  I said  “she’s  only 
six  years  old  and  must  learn.”  I got 
nowhere  fast.  So  the  painter  decided 
to  take  the  child  to  work  with  him 
because  he  could  not  trust  his  wife. 
After  all,  he  paid  ten  dollars  for  that 
girl  and  so  she  belonged  to  him  for 
his  boy. 

The  painter  really  did  a magnificent 
job  considering  the  material  he  had  to 
work  with.  That  summer  sun  and 
heat  can  cut  anything  down  to  size. 
He  finished  the  house  and  church,  then 
started  on  the  school  when  he  suddenly 
got  sick.  The  sickness  recurred  off 
and  on  for  several  months.  I should 
have  guessed  that  he  was  nearing  the 
end  of  the  line  but  with  the  Chinese, 
they  could  look  to  be  at  death’s  door 
today  and  quite  perk  the  next  day.  I 
never  knew  how  to  read  their  chart. 
But  since  he  was  under  contract  to 
finish  the  job,  I did  not  worry  much 
how  seldom  or  often  he  showed  up. 

Then  one  Sunday  morning  his  boy 
came  to  the  mission  just  as  the  people 
were  going  in  to  start  the  long  prayers. 
The  painter  was  dying  and  wanted  me 
to  go  over  and  see  him.  I told  the  boy 
to  tell  his  father  to  hang  on  till  I got 
there.  I made  a change  in  our  program 
so  I could  say  Mass  right  after  the 


confessions  were  finished.  When  I got 
to  his  house  he  was  in  bad  shape — 
tongue  was  black,  eyes  receded.  He 
had  been  taking  instructions  for  about 
four  months,  so  I baptized  him,  then 
he  said  he  felt  better  mentally,  but  he 
told  his  wife  he  wanted  no  more  super- 
stition practiced  in  the  home.  I was 
only  back  at  the  church  a few  minutes 
when  the  boy  returned  to  say  his 
father  had  died.  I went  back  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  widow  for  the 
funeral. 

“Just  keep  in  mind  the  last  words 
of  your  deceased  husband  about 
superstitions,”  I said. 

She  promised,  but  I did  not  trust 
her.  Monday  passed  and  no  word 
came  in  from  her,  so  Tuesday  morning 
I went  over  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
She  had  the  plucked  rooster  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  the  silver-paper 
boats,  money  paper,  the  whole  pagan 
ritual  all  set  up.  I promised  to  pay 
half  the  expenses  if  she  would  let  me 
give  him  a Christian  burial.  But  she 
refused.  So  I stayed  just  long  enough 
to  tell  her  she  was  now  on  her  own. 

A few  days  later  she  came  over  to 
collect  his  tools  and  brushes,  then  she 
put  her  hand  out  for  eight  dollars. 
Says  I,  “What  for?” 

“Well  your  share  of  the  expenses.” 
“But  you  would  not  allow  me  to 
conduct  the  funeral  my  way  and 
according  to  his  wishes.” 

Then  she  started  to  curse  me.  This 
sent  my  cook’s  blood  pressure  sky- 
high.  He  came  over  and  got  into  the 
argument.  Of  course  all  the  servants 
at  the  mission  knew  what  I promised. 
Finally,  she  left,  and  I slipped  out  of 
sight  hoping  I had  heard  the  end  of  the 
whole  matter.  H 
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Rev.  Anthony  Martin,  S.F.M. 


(Scarboro)  — ■ The  following  an- 
nouncements were  recently  made  by 
the  Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Diemert,  SFM: 

Rev.  Anthony  Martin,  SFM,  has 
been  elected  regional  superior  of  our 
Philippine  mission,  and  took  over  his 
duties  on  Sept.  4. 

Father  Martin  is  from  Bishop’s 
Falls,  Nfld.,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Bonaventure’s  College,  St.  Johns, 
Nfld.,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, Antigonish,  N.S.,  before  entering 
the  seminary  in  Scarboro.  He  was 
ordained  Dec.  8,  1954. 


Until  1958,  Fr.  Martin  did  promo- 
tion and  vocational  work  in  Canada, 
then  he  was  sent  to  the  Philippines, 
where  he  has  been  since,  except  for  a 
one-year  furlough  in  1964. 

As  superior  of  eleven  Scarboro 
Fathers  stationed  in  the  Philippines, 
Fr.  Martin  succeeds  Fr.  Francis  Moy- 
lan,  SFM,  who  completed  two  five-year 
terms.  ■ 

Fr.  Moylan,  retiring  regional 
superior  of  the  Philippines,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  a seminary  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

This  seminary  was  built  by  the 
Canadian  hierarchy,  and  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Canadian  dioce- 
san priests.  The  hierarchy  recently 
asked  our  Society  to  have  two  men 
ready  to  join  the  seminary  staff  by  the 
beginning  of  1968.  The  second  Scar- 
boro Father  to  be  appointed  has  not  yet 
been  named.  ■ 

(Scarboro)  It  has  been  announced 
that  at  the  site  of  Fr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon’s death  in  Monte  Plata,  Domini- 
can Republic,  a monument  and  a school 
are  to  be  erected  in  his  memory.  Fr. 
MacKinnon  was  shot  there,  June  22, 
1965. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  materials 
may  be  supplied  by  relief  organizations 
and  the  labour  will  be  contributed  by  the 
townspeople.  ■ 
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THE  JAPANESE 
NOTION  OF  RELIGION 


Young  Japanese  Shintoists  carry  a sacred  shrine  through  the  streets  of  Tokyo. 


(AIF) — ^William  P.  Woodard,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Religious  Re- 
search in  the  Far  East,  points  out,  in 
a recent  article,  the  basic  characteristics 
of  the  Japanese  notion  of  religion  and 
its  differences  from  the  religious 
notions  of  Western  people.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand  this  in  order  to 
work  effectively  as  a missionary  in  that 
country. 


Religion  as  conceived  by  Western 
people,  the  article  says,  tends  to  place 
doctrine  and  dogma  at  the  center  of 
everything.  A Christian’s  basic 
principles  are  generally  found  in  a 
declaration  of  faith  — a creed.  This 
intellectual  stress  already  holds  much 
importance  in  the  religious  instruction 
normally  given  to  children.  They  ac- 
quire from  their  earliest  age  at  least  a 
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vague  idea  of  their  beliefs  which  later 
on  changes  into  a religious  conviction 
expressed  in  the  statement:  “I  believe!” 

On  the  contrary,  the  religion  the 
Japanese  follow  is  not  normally  dog- 
matic and  has  three  characteristics:  it 
is  a “religious  experience,”  a traditional 
family  bond,  and  it  does  not  clearly 
define  the  difference  between  man  and 
the  divinity.  Of  these  characteristics, 
the  most  important  is  “religious  experi- 
ence” defined  as  a feeling  of  fear  and 
respect  for  something  that  is  both 
within  and  outside  one’s  own  person. 
Japanese  religion  has  as  a distinctive 
mark  — a feeling  of  personal  enrich- 
ment through  the  presence  of  Buddha 
or  of  some  deity.  It  is  a feeling  of 
gratitude  for  life  and  all  that  it  implies, 
or  of  need  for  the  help  of  a power  that 
exists  both  within  and  outside  us.  In 
Japanese  religion  there  is  an  insistence 
on  the  mystical  aspects  of  adoration. 

A Japanese  practices  his  religion  as 
a member  of  a family  rather  than  as 
an  individual.  Buddhism  considers 
religion  primarily  as  the  faith  of  the 
family  rather  than  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals. Shintoism  and  its  various 
branches  have  many  more  relation- 
ships with  the  family. 

Most  of  the  people  maintain  con- 
tacts with  their  own  religious  com- 
munity and  with  the  Buddhist  and 
Shintoist  temples  without  making  an 
act  of  faith.  There  are  ceremonies 
there  in  which  all  join  in  out  of 
special  devotion.  But  in  many  cases 
the  individual  is  in  touch  with  certain 
temples  by  tradition  (going  back 
generations  or  even  centuries)  because 
the  tablets  commemorating  his  an- 
cestors have  been  kept  there.  Funerals 


and  seasonal  ceremonies  are  held  in'^ 
these  temples  and  people  assist  at  suchN  i 
rites  because  they  are  members  of  the  ' i 
same  family.  - 1 

The  concept  of  divinity  does  not 
seem  clearly  defined  in  relation  to  that; 
of  man.  I 

In  Western  religions  there  is  a dis- 
tinction between  God  and  man.  Such 
a distinction  does  not  exist  in  Japanese 
religious  thought.  The  divinity  is 
represented  by  the  terms,  Buddha,  god, 
God.  In  the  world  and  in  the  universe , 
there  are  many  Buddhas  but  some  are 
more  famous  than  others.  Thus,  many 
Japanese  adore  Buddha  Amida  or  the 
Cosmic  Buddha  — Dainichi;  others 
adore  the  Healing  Buddha,  Yakushi, 
yets  others  the  Buddha  of  the  future, 
Miroku,  or  the  historical  Buddha. 

Moreover,  since  the  Japanese 
believe  that  even  men  possess  the  soul 
of  Buddha  at  least  in  a latent  form, 
even  ordinary  beings  can  be  vener- 
ated as  future  Buddhas,  though  for 
Westerners  this  would  be  a blasphem- 
ous thought.  A meaningful  Japanese 
phrase  is  customarily  used  when  some-> 
one  is  dying:  “He  has  been  changed 
into  hotoke,"’  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying:  “He  has  been  changed  into 
Buddha.”  However,  in  Shintoism,  the 
notion  is  still  more  vague,  though 
fundamentally  there  is  little  difference. 

Of  course,  foreigners  find  Japanese 1 
religious  thought  very  confused.  Mis-  | 
sionaries  certainly  have  greatly  diffi-  [ 
culty  in  getting  Japanese  people  to  j 
understand  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
religion  as  formulated  by  Christian  i 
theology.  These  missionaries  have  to 
overcome  the  traditional  indefinit^. 
concepts.  B 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Bud  of  the  month. 

Richard  Leal, 

Ruscom,  Ont. 

Richard  sends  25  cts. 
a month. 

Denise  Newton  of  Bridgetown,  N.S. 
“Am  enclosing  one  dollar  for  the  Mis- 
sions and  won  three  dollars.  I promised 
to  send  part  in  thanksgiving.”  — Good 
girl,  Denise! 

Mary  Erjavec.  “I  am  8 years  old  — 
my  parents  came  from  Yugoslavia  and 
I wish  you  will  write  me  something 
about  the  Mission.” 

Teddy  and  Karen  Ellis  of  Windsor, 
Ont.  “This  50  cents  is  what  we  made  at 
the  Kool-Ade  stand  on  Friday.”  — 
Good  business,  Ted  and  Karen! 

Dwight  St.  Louis  of  Bruce  Mines, 
Ont.  “My  mum  gave  me  a dollar  for 
feeding  the  hens  and  keeping  the  crows 
out  of  the  garden.”  — Good  boy, 
Dwight! 

Cathy  Gauvreau  of  Ottawa.  “I  had  a 
Children’s  Rummage  Sale.  My  brother 


Mike  and  sister  Teresa  helped  me.”  — 
You're  a good  Company  — $14.00  for 
the  Missions.  Wow! 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

October  is  always  a happy  month  for 
the  missions.  The  Bishops  of  Canada 
have  made  it  the  Mission  Month,  and 
all  school  children  should  have  special 
talks  and  write  essays  on  the  Missions. 

I wonder  if  any  of  St.  Theresa’s  Buds 
would  like  to  write  me  an  essay  of 
about  250  words  on  “Why  I should  like 
to  be  a missionary.”  Say  what  you 
would  do  to  help  people  in  mission 
lands  save  their  souls. 

There  might  even  be  a little  prize  for 
the  best  essay,  and  it  will  be  published 
in  the  Rose  Garden. 

Send  essays  to:  Father  Jim,  “Rose 
Garden”,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
boro,  Ont. 

Yours  with  blessings. 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  Don’t  forget  Oct  3 was  St.  Ther- 
esa’s Day. 
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Father  Alex  McDonald,  SFM,  conducts  an  English  class  in  the  Ichinomiya  school. 

CONTACT  I Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


“^ontact,”  a word  of  the  twentieth 
^ century  if  there  ever  was  one.  A 
key  word  in  the  aero-space  industry, 
the  advertisement  industry;  a necessary 
first  step  if  Vatican  II’s  hope  for  unity 
is  ever  to  be  fulfilled.  You  may  not 
believe  it,  but  this  is  also  a very  im- 
portant word — a daily  word  — for 
the  missionary  in  Japan,  who  must 
first  contact  those  around  him  in  order 
to  lead  them  to  Christ.  This  problem 
of  how  to  contact  people  is  one  of  the 
common  topics  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Nagoya-area  Scarboro 
priests.  Even  though  we  live  in  the 
middle  of  100  million  Japanese  the 
problem  of  how  to  make  a sound  and 
lasting  contact  is  a very  difficult  one. 
This  may  be  hard  to  believe  but  it’s  a 
fact;  unless  we  try  in  some  way  to 
enter  into  their  lives  and  make  their 


interests  ours,  they  seem  always  to  pass 
us  by. 

Almost  everything  you  can  think  of 
has  been  tried  or  at  least  suggested, 
and  one  of  the  suggestions  that  came 
up  recently  was  that  of  an  English 
school.  The  Japanese  are  very  eager 
to  learn  a foreign  language,  especially 
English.  Almost  every  parish,  if  there 
are  English-speaking  priests  around, 
will  have  one  or  two  classes  of  English 
a week.  Sometimes  those  who  come 
to  study  English  become  close  friends 
of  the  priest  and  eventually  study  the 
catechism  and  receive  baptism. 

This  would  be  a new  venture  for 
our  Scarboro  priests  and  after  talking 
it  over  we  decided  to  make  our 
Ichinomiya  parish  the  guinea  pig  by 
using  it  as  a base.  Ichinomiya  dty  has 
a population  of  about  200,000  and 
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within  a twenty-mile  radius  another 
400,000  live  and  work.  There  are  no 
other  English  schools  in  the  area,  so 
ours  would  be  a positive  contribution 
to  the  community.  Through  it  we 
would  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
community  and  we  could  contact 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  missed, 
having  no  direct  interest  in  the  Church. 

Deciding  to  start  the  school  was 
one  thing,  getting  it  started  was  quite 
another.  A month  and  a half  before 
opening  night  we  began  to  advertise. 
In  Japan  everybody  advertises  every- 
thing and  so  the  immediate  problem 
— the  best  and  most  effective  means 
of  advertising  — was  settled  by  choos- 
ing several  different  outlets,  especially 
the  newspaper,  in  which  we  put  about 
a dozen  ads.  Posters  were  put  up  in 
the  city’s  ten  main  train  and  bus 
stations  and  forty  more  posters  were 
spread  around  Ichinomiya  itself. 


Father  Alex  McDonald  and  I distri- 
buted about  2000  leaflets  to  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  any  other 
offices  we  found  willing  to  take  them. 
In  the  meantime.  Fathers  Cleary  Ville- 
neuve  and  Ben  Schultz  were  taking 
care  of  the  advertising  in  Nagoya  and 
Father  Reg.  Potter  was  doing  his  part 
in  Mizunami. 

One  of  the  biggest  helps  we  re- 
ceived was  from  our  own  Catholics 
here  in  Ichinomiya.  Because  there 
are  over  a thousand  of  them,  they 
proved  to  be  very  effective  in  spread- 
ing the  news.  Finally,  the  necessary 
stationery  was  prepared  and  printed, 
and  textbooks  were  ordered  from 
Kyoto.  Then  we  sat  back  and  waited, 
with  baited  breath. 

Gradually  we  began  getting  tele- 
phone calls  and  quite  a few  came 
directly  to  the  church.  Our  spirits 
were  thus  lifted  by  a lively  response. 


Many  young  Japanese  show  a keen  interest  in  studying  the  English  language. 
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One  of  the  students,  or  one  of  the  professors,  has  just  made  an  amusing  mistake. 


Those  who  came  personally  to  the 
church  were  quite  cautious  at  first. 
For  ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  it  was 
their  first  meeting  with  a foreigner, 
and  this  foreigner  also  happened  to  be 
a Catholic  priest.  Assured  by  a smile 
that  they  were  on  friendly  territory 
they  signed  in,  then  went  away,  a little 
less  affluent  but  with  book  in  hand 
determined  to  learn  this  foreign 
tongue  which  was  sweeping  the  world. 
When  I asked  one  young  man  why  he 
wanted  to  learn  English,  he  shouted 
proudly  “because  I like  Americans 
and  want  to  make  my  home  in 
America.”  He  too,  went  away  no  less 
enthusiastic,  even  after  I told  him  I 
was  a Canadian. 

Opening  night  was  a hectic  one. 
The  door  bell  was  ringing;  the  phone 
was  ringing;  fifteen  new  students  were 
going  through  entry  procedures;  thirty 
more  were  attempting  their  first  steps 


in  English  and  Father  McDonald  and 
I were  trying  to  show  them  how  to 
take  those  first  few  steps:  “This  is  a 
book.  That  is  desk.  That  is  a pencil.” 
Rrring  — “Hello.” 

“Is  this  the  Ichinomiya  English 
academy?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  would  like  to  learn  English.” 
“OK,  here  is  what  you  do,  etc.  etc., 
and  please  come  at  6:00  P.M.  on 
Friday.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“This  is  a pen.  This  is  Mr.  Smith. 
Who  are  you?  etc.  etc.” 

School  nights  are  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  from  6:00  P.M.  until  9:00  P.M. 
We  use  the  reception  room  of  the 
church  and  also  the  hall,  so  no  new 
rooms  had  to  be  set  up.  The  first 
group  starts  at  6:00  P.M.  and  the  other 
at  7:30  P.M.  After  a couple  of  nights 
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we  had  things  in  running  order;  every- 
one, including  the  teacher,  was  in  the 
right  room  at  the  right  time. 

For  our  first  semester  we  had  fifty- 
four  students  and  we  divided  them 
into  three  groups  of  eighteen.  Our 
course  is  based  on  an  English  course 
composed  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a workable  knowledge  of  the  language. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  and  the  students 
have  thus  far  seemed  quite  happy  with 
it. 

“Getting  to  know  you,  getting  to 
know  all  about  you.”  This  was  our 
theme  song,  as  the  first  few  classes 
were  spent  in  getting  to  know  each 
other.  Our  students  come  from  every 
walk  of  life.  Several  are  school 
teachers,  one  is  a nurse,  another  a 
doctor.  There  are  five  or  six  university 
students  who  are  majoring  in  English 


and  need  the  extra  help.  One  has  his 
own  textile  company  and  employs  over 
fifty  people.  Most  work  in  offices  or 
banks  in  and  around  Ichinomiya  and 
are  studying  English  as  a hobby,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  them  to 
advance  in  their  various  companies. 

They  are  indeed  a very  fine  type  of 
people  and  we  are  glad  for  the  chance 
to  know  them  and  to  have  them  come 
around  the  church.  Several  have  asked 
us  about  Christianity  and  we  keep  our 
faith  and  the  fact  that  we  are  priests 
before  their  eyes.  We  use  movies, 
pamphlets  and  leaflets,  and  also  give 
lectures  on  religion  and  morality. 

From  a very  simple  start  — “What 
is  this?  That  is  a book”  — the  students 
gradually  progress  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult English  sentences.  We  use  a tape 
recorder  and  charts,  continually  drill- 
ing them  in  order  to  get  the  basic  con- 


In  the  foreground,  the  Ichinomiya  church  and  hall,  where  classes  are  held. 
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Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  SFM,  assistant  to  Fr. 
McDonald,  tries  his  hand  as  a professor. 


structions  fixed  in  their  minds.  English 
is  not  easy  and  their  greatest  drawback 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  very  little 
chance  to  speak  living  English.  Any- 
one who  has  studied  a new  language 
will  tell  you  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
it  (besides  study)  is  to  speak  what  you 
have  learned. 

Off  and  on  we  hear  comments  about 
our  school  and  most  of  the  time  they 
are  good.  Many  students  have  said 
that  above  all  they  have  enjoyed  the 
study  sessions;  they  had  a good  time. 
In  other  words  they  came  here  to  the 
church,  they  met  and  talked  and 
studied  with  a priest  and  they  enjoyed 
it.  Their  first  contact  with  the  Church 
and  a priest  was  a pleasant  one,  and 
we  hope  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
prolonged  and  mutually  profitable 
association.  ■ 


THIS  CERTIFICATE 
CAN  BE  YOURS 


We  send  it  to  all  perpetual  and  life 
members  of  the  Scarboro  Lay  Mis- 
sionary Union.  And  with  W:  we  offer 
a continual  remembrance  in  all  of 
our  prayers  and  Masses.  You  can 
enrol!  personally  or  for  a friend 
living  or  dead,  at  the  following  rates; 


Annual  membership  for  one $ 1 

Life  Membership 

For  One  Person  $10 

For  a Family  $20 

Perpetual  Membership 

For  One  Deceased  $10 

For  One  Living  $20 

For  a Family  $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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WATCH  THE  BIRDIE! 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Besides  the  interest  in  photography  which 
he  reveals  in  his  article,  Fr.  MacNeil  has 
other  interests,  as  illustrated  here. 


T n several  electronic  and  technical 
magazines  we  read  of  recent  strides 
in  the  progress  of  photography.  But 
to  show  that  the  basics  are  still  of 
value,  I am  going  to  describe  how  a 
snap  is  made  on  the  street  corner  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  an  old 
lady,  a young  boy,  or  the  apprentice’s 
kid  sister. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  I am  talking  of  portraits,  the  type 
used  on  passports,  cedulas,  drivers’ 
licenses,  ham  licenses  etc.  When  I 
came  to  this  mission,  I was  advised 
to  get  several  dozen.  I did.  A month 
later  I got  another  dozen  and  a half. 
And  since  then  I have  gotten  several 
dozen  on  three  different  occasions. 
This  crying  need  is  met  by  enterprising 
people  with  a minimum  of  equipment 
in  just  about  any  town  or  village. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a simple 
chair  or  box  on  which  the  subject  sits. 
On  a tripod  in  front  of  him  is  mounted 
a large  wooden  box,  which  is  the 
camera,  darkroom,  paper  storage  cup- 
board, change  holder,  etc.,  for  the 
photographer.  A cloth  about  two  feet 
square  serves  as  a backdrop.  The  first 
thing  to  do  when  getting  your  picture' 
taken  is  to  arrange  about  the  price. 
This  done,  you  sit.  The  box  is  pointed 
at  you,  its  lens  consisting  of  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  a minute  nail  hole 
in  the  end  of  the  box.  The  photog- 
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rapher  now  reaches  into  the  box  and 
extracts  two  bottles  containing  a small 
amount  of  developer  and  fixer.  Also, 
he  has  in  there  a small  package  of 
photographic  paper.  Two  sardine  tins 
are  extracted,  the  liquid  poured  there- 
in, and  these  tins  replaced  in  the  box. 

The  box  now  is  closed,  its  end 
being  a door  on  hinges.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  box  there  hangs  a coat 
sleeve  or  reasonable  facsimile,  tacked 
around  a hand-hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
box.  The  photographer  puts  an  arm 
through  this,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  box,  he  extracts  a piece  of  paper, 
mounts  it  on  the  inside  of  the  door, 
slipping  it  under  a few  thumbtacks 
placed  there  for  that  purpose.  A few 
seconds  of  immobility  on  your  part  is 
rewarded  by  some  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer.  In  goes  his  hand, 
taking  the  paper  off  the  door,  putting  it 
through  the  solutions.  He  may  have 
a few  peep  holes  in  the  box,  covered 
with  red  cellophane.  If  so,  he  can 
watch  the  developing.  In  a few  minutes 
the  shot  is  fixed,  and  taken  out  for 
inspection,  pronounced  all  right,  and 
mounted  on  an  easel  in  front  of  the 
box. 

Though  the  picture  is  on  white 
paper,  (since  no  film  is  used)  it  is  a 
negative,  the  white  being  black  and 
vice  versa.  Now  this  easel  is  swung  in 
front  of  the  nail  hole,  and  the  clandes- 
tine interior  activity  takes  place  once 
more.  In  another  few  minutes  you 
have  your  picture  in  your  hand,  still 
wet,  but  ready  to  be  borne  off  in 
triumph.  The  desired  number  of  copies 
are  made  if  the  picture  is  up  to  scratch, 
and  in  a very  short  time  you  are  on 
your  way,  ready  to  face  the  rigors  of 
bureaucracy.  B 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  in  the  Philippines 
needs  help  to  build  Mission  Stations  for 
celebrating  Mass.  Six  outposts  in  his 
parish  have  no  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mass.  Cost  $150.00  each. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des- 
troyed by  termites. 

Freight  charges  on  supplies  to  missions. 
$20.00  will  send  100  pounds. 

Furnishings  for  students  at  the  semin- 


ary: 

Double-bunk  beds  $55.00 

Blankets  7.00 

Sheets  and  pillow  cases  8.00 

Desks  40.00 

Library  reference  books 5.00 


Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission  - 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments,  ' 
linens,  etc.).  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 

2685  Kingston  Rd.  9 

Scarboro,  Ont.  ; v 
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WINDS  OF 
CHANGE 

John  Cheng,  SFM 


T Te  is  a lean,  wiry-looking  man  with 
a rather  dark  complexion.  His 
black,  piercing  eyes  always  give  the 
impression  of  being  angry.  You  can 
see  him  travelling  along  the  dusty 
roads  in  the  Northeastern  parts  of 
Brazil.  Sometimes  you  see  him  talking 
to  a small  group  of  peasants  with  a 
quiet  intensity,  but  mostly  he  listens 
patiently. 

Francisco  Juliao  is  in  his  thirties. 
He  was,  until  the  fall  of  the  Goulart 
Government,  the  leader  of  the  Peasant 
Leagues.  Some  accused  him  of  being 
a Communist;  probably  they  were 
right,  for  Francisco  is  an  ardent  stu- 
dent of  Marxism.  But  to  the  peasants, 
he  is  a friend  who  shows  concern  for 
their  problems. 

The  peasants  feel  at  home  in  his 
company,  pouring  out  their  problems 
to  his  sympathetic  ear  as  troubled 
children  would  to  their  father. 

“How  are  things,  Mario?”  Francisco 
calls  out  as  he  walks  up  to  a peasant 
ploughing  a patch  of  barren  land. 
Mario  straightens  up  his  slightly 
stooped  skinny  frame;  though  he  is 
I only  in  his  forties,  his  face  is  already 
^ wrinkled  from  constant  exposure  to 
I the  sun. 

“Not  very  good,  Francisco.  We  are 
i having  bad  luck  this  year.”  Mario 
! works  in  the  big  plantation  of  the 
I local  patron  as  his  father  did  before 
I him.  In  exchange  he  is  given  a small 
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plot  of  land  to  work  out  his  meagre 
subsistence.  When  the  harvest  is  poor, 
he  is  forced  to  borrow  a few  bags  of 
beans  to  tide  himself  over  — at  an 
exorbitant  interest  rate.  Already  two 
of  his  older  children  have  gone  to  the 
city,  because  the  land  cannot  possibly 
support  the  whole  family  even  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Francisco  Juliao  is  familiar  with  all 
of  this.  He  also  knows  that  while 
Mario  is  overworking  his  already  im- 
poverished land  in  an  effort  to  get 
more  out  of  it,  acres  of  rich  plantation 
land  remain  uncultivated.  Francisco 
advocates  a more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  land,  by  force  if  necessary.  “We 
are  having  a meeting  tonight,  Mario, 
can  you  come? 

“Yes  Sir,  I’U  be  there.” 

Mario  enjoys  the  meetings,  because 
he  likes  the  things  that  are  said  there. 
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Like  that  fellow  from  Rio  told  them 
last  week  — that  the  rich  plantation 
land  really  belongs  to  the  people. 
Mario  wanted  to  believe  this,  and  for 
a moment  he  permitted  himself  to  fall 
into  daydreaming.  What  he  couldn’t 
do  with  that  piece  of  land  by  the  river! 

For  as  long  as  Mario  could  re- 
member, even  when  he  was  a kid,  he 
always  dreamed  that  someday  he 
might  own  a piece  of  land  just  like 
that  one  by  the  river.  But  as  he  grew 
older  he  came  to  realize  that  it  would 
always  be  beyond  his  reach,  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  resigned 
himself  to  “fate.”  But  this  fellow  from 
the  city  said  that  the  land  belongs  to 
the  people;  could  he  be  right?  The 
sound  of  applause  brought  him  back 
to  reality. 

Mario  is  a fictional  character,  but 
Francisco  Juliao  is  not,  nor  is  the  grim 
reality  that  underlies  the  story.  The 
setting  could  be  anywhere  in  rural 
Latin  America. 

The  story  brings  out  some  of  the 
social  ills  common  to  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  agrarian  reform.  Because  of  an 
unjust  and  inefficient  land  tenure  sys- 
tem, and  a tremendous  population 
growth,  Latin  Americans  have  less  to 
eat  today  than  they  had  in  1960.  Many 
countries  in  the  last  few  years  have 
become  net  importers  of  food.  A great 
country  like  Brazil  has  been  forced  to 
import  rice  and  beans,  their  staple 
foods. 

In  Brazil,  half  of  the  good  farm 
land  is  owned  by  only  1.6%  of  the 
farmers,  and  most  of  the  production  is 
for  export.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an 
owner  controlling  30,000  acres  of 


arable  land  allow  25,000  acres  to  go 
fallow  because  he  is  making  enough 
money  to  maintain  his  social  status  by 
cultivating  only  5,000  acres.  On  the  | 
other  hand,  farmers  like  Mario  own  i 
about  two  or  three  acres  of  inferior  i 
land,  often  on  the  mountain  side.  The  , 
ignorance  of  elementary  measures  j 
against  erosion,  the  almost  total  ah-  I 
sence  of  fertilizer  and  the  overworking 
of  the  land,  all  combine  to  drain  the 
productivity  of  the  soil. 

Closely  associated  with  the  problem 
of  land  distribution  is  the  rigidity  of 
the  rural  social  structure.  Until  very 
recently  (and  still  in  many  places), 
virtually  all  the  power  — economic, 
political  and  judicial  — was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals, 
or  a single  patron.  The  fate  of  each 
peasant  depended  almost  completely 
upon  these  few  individuals.  Thus,  the 
social  relationships  within  the  com- 
munity were  that  of  dependence  and 
submission  rather  than  independence 
and  freedom.  People  like  Mario  were 
born  into  this  rigid  society  with  virtu- 
ally no  hope  of  moving  out  of  their 
class.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
resign  to  fate. 

From  1950  to  1960,  the  population 
in  Latin  America  increased  by  about 
50  million.  A large  part  of  this  increase 
took  place  in  the  cities,  but  it  was  the 
rural  areas  that  most  drastically  felt 
the  pressure. 

During  this  period,  the  average 
rural  family  found  the  number  of  its 
children  increased  by  one-third  or  one- 
half.  Advances  in  hygienic  methods 
decreased  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
But  the  amount  of  food  produced  by 
their  overworked  land  remained  the 
same — or  even  less.  Since  the  farmers 
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can  not  move  socially,  they  move 
geographically.  This,  and  not  the  need 
for  an  industrial  labor  force,  is  the  key 
to  the  mass  rural  exodus  to  the  cities. 

As  a result  of  mass  migrations,  more 
people  contact  modern  society.  This 
affects  not  only  those  persons  who 
actually  come  into  the  city,  but  also 
the  families  who  stay  in  the  country, 
maintaining  contact  with  city  dwellers. 

Today  there  is  no  Latin  American 
I village,  be  it  the  most  isolated  hamlet, 

I that  is  not  linked  to  a nearby  city  by 
i bus,  at  least  once  or  twice  a week.  But 
, if  buses  bring  people  into  the  city,  they 
also  take  the  city  folk  to  the  country. 
The  contact  has  been  reciprocal  and 
it  is  not  limited  to  economic  influences. 


but  includes  also  social  and  ideologi- 
cal exchanges. 

Little  by  little  the  rural  masses  of 
Latin  America  are  coming  to  realize 
that  theirs  is  not  the  only  way  of  life. 

The  power  of  radio  in  recent  years 
has  had  far-reaching  ramifications. 
And  with  transistors,  the  impact  of 
broadcasting  is  bound  to  be  even  more 
pronounced.  The  ferment  of  discon- 
tent and  the  consciousness  of  living  in 
abnormal  conditions  deepen  day  by 
day  in  the  minds  of  Latin  Americans; 
and  the  fact  that  social  structures  are 
so  rigid  makes  the  situation  that  much 
more  explosive. 

Furthermore,  the  Church  has  less 
and  less  influence  over  the  people  in 
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Latin  America.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  mainly 
because  of  the  present  parish  structure. 

In  Latin  America  today,  there  are 
about  5,400  inhabitants  per  priest. 
The  average  geographic  area  of  the 
parishes  is  400  square  miles.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  Peru  and  Vene^ 
zuela  only  3%  to  5%  of  the  rural 
population  have  the  advantage  of 
weekly  Mass. 

Until  very  recently,  and  even  now 
in  many  areas,  pastoral  activity  has 
been  sacrament-centered.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  a priest  to  spend  all  his 
life  rushing  from  one  comer  of  his 
parish  to  another  just  to  administer 
sacraments.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  sacraments,  but  as  the 
parish  population  grew,  the  priest  had 
to  spread  himself  thinner.  Therefore 
at  the  end  of  his  long  ministry  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  he  would  have 
less  influence  over  the  people  than 
when  he  started.  What  could  very 
easily  result  is  a ritualism  without  any 
internal  meaning. 

People  might  say  they  “have  the 
faith,”  but  without  an  adequate 
religious  instmction,  this  declaration 
does  not  commit  them  to  a deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  faith.  Thus, 
the  prime  importance  of  catechists. 

In  the  past,  the  people  of  Latin 
America  have  been  able  to  preserve 
this  imperfect  faith  and  a manifest 
attachment  to  Catholicism  because  of 
the  very  type  of  society  in  which  they 
lived.  (Of  course  we  must  never  for- 
get the  grace  of  God.)  Until  recently, 
most  of  the  population  lived  in  a rural, 
uncomplicated  society.  Its  very  im- 
mobility provided  for  a smooth  trans- 
mission of  traditional  values.  But  the 


social  values  of  the  masses  are  rapidly 
changing,  and  with  a broadening  com- 
munication system,  the  people  are  fast 
losing  these  characteristics  of  immo- 
bility and  marginality. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  today  a pastoral  program 
based  merely  on  preserving  the  faith  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

Granted  then  that  there  is  a need 
for  change,  the  obvious  question  is: 
Where  shall  one  begin?  Even  from 


our  brief  examination  of  the  situation 
in  Latin  America  today,  we  see  that  it 
is  terribly  complicated.  Therefore,  to 
suggest  any  single  solution  as  a cure- 
all  is  ridiculous. 


Nevertheless,  I believe  there  is  one 
thing  which  should  stand  on  top  of  any 
list  of  reform,  and  that  is  the  develop- 
ment of  local  leaders.  The  success  of 
any  social,  economic  or  religious  re- 
form is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
development  of  an  independent,  self- 
reliant,  decision-making  group  of  local 
leaders. 

If  in  the  past  there  has  not  emerged 
a sufficient  number  of  lay  leaders  in 
Latin  America,  perhaps  it  is  because 
the  people  were  never  given  a chance. 
In  many  instances,  the  leadership  in  a 
rural  area  was  almost  exclusively  cleri- 
cal. The  pastoral  work  of  a priest, 
instead  of  being  a service,  frequently 
became  a symbol  of  power.  A respons- 
ible group  of  laymen  never  developed 
because  the  priest  considered  himself 
more  as  a boss  than  an  educator 
expected  to  help  form  his  people. 

This  unfortunate  fact  perhaps 
stemmed  from  the  common  belief  that 


ignorant  country  people  are  incapable 
of  giving  leadership.  However,  now 
we  have  abundant  evidence  to  show^ 
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that,  if  these  people  are  allowed  to 
share  in  making  decisions,  they  will 
respond  by  accepting  responsibilities 
and  taking  pride  in  carrying  them  out. 
Hence,  the  development  of  lay  leaders 
presupposes  a change  of  our  attitude 
towards  these  people. 

Instead  of  concentrating  all  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a few  village 
authorities,  or  the  local  parish  priest, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  local  group 
be  established  to  share  in  making 
decisions  over  matters  that  directly 
concern  the  people.  The  group  should 
be  as  representative  as  possible,  con- 
sisting of  men  who  are  known  in  their 
community  for  their  knowledge,  ex- 


perience or  prestige. 

As  the  group  develops  greater  skill, 
more  responsibility  can  be  delegated  to 
it;  this  will  enhance  its  stature  in  the 
community. 

The  missionary  should  meet  with 
the  group  members  on  a regular  basis, 
so  that  with  friendly  guidance  and 
encouragement,  these  leaders  wiU, 
hopefully,  take  a perspective  some- 
what broader  than  the  dog-eat-dog 
outlook  now  so  common  in  the  man- 
agement of  community  affairs. 

Over  the  years,  a number  of  such 
groups  should  be  organized  and  trained 
to  assume  leadership  in  various  aspects 
of  life  such  as  economics  , nutrition, 
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health,  education  and  religious  affairs. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  outset 
that  such  groups,  except  for  the 
religious,  need  not  be  denominational. 
In  fact  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
represent  the  whole  rather  than  a sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

Also,  since  the  problems  facing 
them  are  of  such  magnitude,  it  is 
expedient  that  there  should  be  a united 
effort  from  all  the  resources  at  hand, 
rather  than  self-destructive  competi- 
tion between  them. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Latin 
American  Church.  In  fact,  the  evolu- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  Latin 
America  in  just  a few  years’  time  is 
truly  astonishing.  In  some  countries, 
the  effects  are  already  been  felt  in  the 
social  structure. 

For  example,  we  can  mention  Father 
Carlos  Alvarez  Calderon  and  his 
Young  Christian  Workers  (YCW)  in 
Lima,  Peru. 

Father  Calderon  began  working  with 
the  Y.C.W.  in  1956.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  in  number  and  influence.  One 
of  the  things  he  introduced  was  the 
idea  of  lay  chaplaincy.  In  Lima,  as  in 
any  other  Latin  American  city,  there 
is  a tremendous  shortage  of  priests, 
therefore,  in  order  to  extend  his  influ- 
ence Fr.  Calderon  selected  a group  of 
lay  leaders  to  serve  as  chaplains  of 
Y.C.W.  They  are  carefully  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  religious  maturity, 
social  consciousness  and  commitment 
to  their  work. 

The  lay  chaplains  work  on  a full- 
time basis;  they  are  available  for 
spiritual  direction  and  advice  and  they 
preside  at  their  section  meetings.  They 
report  regularly  to  Fr.  Calderon,  and 


keep  in  touch  with  one  another  through 
meetings,  a monthly  retreat  and  a i 
study  day  every  other  month.  Father 
Calderon  would  like  to  introduce  nuns 
as  chaplains,  but  there  are  still  com- 
plications regarding  the  rules  of  vari- 
ous religious  congregations. 

We  can  give  one  more  example.  In 
Chile,  a new  social  force  is  achieving 
amazing  results.  In  every  large  slum 
in  Chile,  there  is  a community  organ- 
ization made  up  usually  of  a neighbour- 
hood association,  mothers’  club  or 
youth  group.  It  is  a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian  organization  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  CENAPO. 

The  local  slum  association  meetings 
are  run  by  the  slum  dwellers  them- 
selves. Through  their  lively  discussions 
and  solving  of  small  daily  problems,' 
new  leaders  have  been  formed  that 
have  amazed  professional  social 
workers.  Father  Miguel  d’Escoto,  a 
Maryknoll  Missionary,  is  their  Na-' 
tional  Advisor  and  Chaplain. 

CENAPO  has^increasingly  cut  the 
ground  from  under  Communist  agita- 
tors. Whereas,  the  Communists  regu- 
larly hold  meetings  in  the  slums  to 
condemn  imperialism,  CENAPO  con- 
centrates on  immediate  problems  that 
slum  dwellers  face  every  day  and  offer 
help  towards  their  solution. 

The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  spread  ;; 
the  gospel,  but  the  sign  of  the  gospel  ’ 
in  the  world  is  the  solicitude  of  Chris- 
tians, both  priests  and  laymen,  for  the  - 
sick  and  the  poor.  Men  are  not  con-  ' 
vinced  so  much  by  reasoning  as  by  ^ 
acts.  Today,  this  approach  supposes  p 
an  involvement  in  every  phase  of  | 
human  activity,  and  this  is  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  the  work  of 
the  laity.  ■ 
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Fr.  Joseph  Venini,  Oshawa,  Ont., 
ordained  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  1926,  served  in 
China  from  that  year  until  1953,  with 
only  one  short  interruption.  Expelled 
from  China  by  the  Communists,  he 
is  now  working  in  a diocese  in 
Guatemala. 


I Remember 


T remember  vitisting  our  mission  at  Jade  Lake,  Chuchow,  China,  in 

1928.  While  relaxing  on  the  veranda  with  my  catechist,  we 
noticed  a small  procession  of  women  coming  from  a house  across 
the  street.  Once  on  the  street  they  started  to  run,  heading  our  way. 
They  came  through  our  gate,  ran  right  past  us  on  the  verandah  and 
went  into  our  house  without  saying  a word.  Their  faces  were  deadly 
white,  their  bodies  trembling.  My  catechist  and  I stared  at  each  other 
in  amazement,  then  went  into  the  house  and  found  them  cowering  in  a 
back  room  in  frightened  silence.  After  much  pleading,  we  got  them 
to  tell  us  in  a whisper  that  someone  had  just  hanged  herself  in  their 
home. 

I went  to  their  house  and  inside,  in  almost  total  darkness,  I dis- 
covered that  the  victim  had  been  cut  down  minutes  after  the  attempted 
suicide  and  she  was  now  lying  on  a bed,  her  heart  beating  weakly  and 
her  breathing  imperceptible.  I suggested  taking  her  out  into  the  fresh 
air  and  shortly  after  we  did  that  she  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 

After  the  excitement  had  died  down,  I learned  that  there  had  been 
a long  “feud”  between  two  local  famihes.  According  to  their  custom, 
by  hanging  herself  in  the  house  of  her  enemy,  this  woman  (had  she 
died)  would  have  given  her  family  the  right  to  all  the  possessions  of 
the  rival  family  who  would,  besides,  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses. 

The  next  day,  when  I left  Jade  Lake,  the  women  were  still  hiding 
in  my  house  and  friends  of  the  two  families  were  trying  to  negotiate  a 
peace  treaty.  ■ 
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Then  the  Storm  Broke 


For  three  peaceful  summer  months,  our  seminary  ball  field  looked  like  this 
— quiet  and  undisturbed.  Last  month  it  ended.  The  students  returned  from 
their  summer  vacation  and  it  became  again  a noisy  field  of  combat  where 
titles  are  won,  tempers  are  sometimes  lost  and  young  men  are  kept  healthy. 

We  have  a good  crowd  of  students  this  year,  but  some  of  them  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  pay  the  full  tuition.  To  help  them  out,  we  have  established 
several  burses.  Our  friends  contribute  to  the  burses,  we  invest  the  money 
and  apply  the  annual  interest  to  a student’s  tuition. 

Perhaps  you  could  contribute.  We’d  be  very  grateful.  So  would  one  of 
our  students. 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd„  Scarboro,  Ontario 


GUESS  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  HERE! 

These  are  live  pigs  being  wheeled  to  market  in  China.  If  they  were  to 
walk,  they  would  lose  weight  and  thus  be  worth  less. 

Now  guess  what’s  going  on  in  our  mission  parishes.  You’ll  never  guess. 
Our  priests  are  setting  up  radio  stations,  experimental  farms,  manual  arts 
schools  and  credit  unions.  They  are  building  chapels,  piggeries,  irrigation 
canals,  roads  and  boats.  And  you  can  help. 

Please  send  us  a donation  to  be  used  "wherever  it  is  most  needed.’’ 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Tel.  261-7135. 
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EDITORIAL 


Hopeless  Cases 

T still  can’t  believe  it.  Some  friends  of  mine  recently  visited  one  of 
our  missions.  I know  exactly  where  they  went;  I know  that  they  saw 
poverty,  filth,  sickness  and  destitution  they  had  never  before  imagined. 
I was  anxious  to  visit  them  when  they  came  home  — to  see  how  the 
sight  of  it  all  had  affected  them.  And  this  is  the  part  I can’t  believe: 

For  the  first  ten  minutes,  that  woman  stood  with  a cocktail  in  her 
hand,  moaning  over  a tiny  little  tear  in  the  hem  of  her  dress,  which  she 
“hoped”  she  could  get  invisibly  mended.  I couldn’t  possibly  have  cared 
less.  When  she  finally  spoke  about  her  trip  it  was  in  the  same  travelogue 
tone  she  used  at  other  times  to  describe  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  the  Swiss 
Alps.  And  with  the  same  sickening  enthusiasm,  her  husband  proved  that 
he  too  had  completely  missed  the  point. 

I had  always  thought  that  if  only  people  could  see  mission  con- 
ditions, their  values  would  change.  They  would  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  I know  now  that  I’m  wrong.  There  are  some  people 
who  will  never  change  (barring  miracles),  because  they  simply  don’t 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  other  people.  What  does 
this  response  take? 

First  of  all,  it  takes  a realization  that  we  are  in  no  way  superior  to 
anyone  else  in  this  world.  I’m  sure  there  are  people  who  feel  that 
somehow  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  live  in  prosperity  while  others 
are  destitute.  It  doesn’t  bother  them  in  the  least,  because  it  seems  to 
them  to  be  based  on  some  deeply  rooted  difference  in  our  nature: 
“Of  course  I have  two  cars;  my  wife  needs  one.”  “Of  course  the  people 
in  your  missions  are  sick;  they  don’t  get  enough  to  eat.”  Of  course  — 
as  though  it  were  all  very  logical,  when  in  fact  it’s  the  most  sickening 
distortion  of  logic  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  to  understand  our  equality  is  only  the  beginning  of  a Christian 
response.  Beyond  that  we  must  have  some  degree  of  love  for  other 
people,  so  that  it  means  something  to  us  to  see  them  suffer  unjustly. 
And  finally,  we  must  have  generosity  which  is  the  practical  expression 
of  charity. 

I’m  wondering  now  what  my  friends  will  say  when  they  read  this. 
I don’t  think  they  will  say  anything:  They’ll  miss  the  point.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley.  SFM 
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I CHICKENED  OUT! 

(AN  APOLOGY  TO  A JEEP) 


Roland  Roberts,  SFM 


T should  be  in  Sandy  Bay  right  now. 

I’m  not  — I’m  seated  at  my  desk 
watching  the  rain  racing  in  from  the 
ocean.  It’s  thrilling  to  watch!  You  can 
follow  its  approach  towards  our  Island 
as  a long  white  streak  across  the  sea. 

There  are  some  carpenters  across  the 
road.  They’re  converting  our  former 
hospital  into  a nurses’  residence.  They 
keep  their  eyes  on  that  white  line  zoom- 
ing towards  us.  At  just  the  right  moment 


— from  long  experience  they  can  time 
its  approach  to  the  split  second  — they’ll 
seek  shelter. 

The  children  were  let  out  of  school 
a few  minutes  ago.  They’re  watching 
that  white  line  too  — they’re  gauging  its 
approach  in  relation  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  overhanging  porches  that  shel- 
ter the  sidewalks.  They  seem  to  know 
just  which  porch  they  can  reach  before 
the  deluge  hits  — instinct,  I guess.  It’s 
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a sort  of  game  with  them.  Sometimes 
the  more  daring  make  a bad  judge- 
ment — they  get  soaked  to  the  skin. 
That’s  not  surprising,  seeing  that  there  is 
but  a thin  shirt  separating  the  skin  from 
the  rain.  That  white  line  hits  the  shore, 
and  it’s  like  a thousand  fire  hoses  let 
loose  together. 

I said  that  I should  be  in  Sandy  Bay. 
This  is  Wednesday,  and  Wednesday  is 
Sandy  Bay  Day.  The  program  starts 
when  I leave  Georgetown  at  6:15  a.m. 
for  a scheduled  arrival  in  Sandy  Bay  at 
7 : 00  a.m.  to  begin  the  usual  routine  of 
confessions.  Mass,  baptisms,  and  com- 
munions to  the  sick.  My  arrival  back  in 
Georgetown  is  timed  by  the  number  of 
baptisms  and  communion  calls.  Usually, 
it’s  around  10:00  a.m. 

At  3 : 00  p.m.  I’m  back  in  Sandy  Bay 
again  for  religious  instructions  for  the 
children,  convert  instructions,  and  what- 
ever else  may  crop  up.  This  afternoon 
I did  not  make  it!  I’m  excusing  myself 
by  blaming  the  river.  The  water  was 
up  — really  up!  I’ve  a Jeep  now,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  New  York,  and  up  to  today 
crossing  the  river  has  been  child’s  play. 
Even  this  morning  the  Jeep  plowed 
through  the  much-higher-than-normal 
water.  But  not  this  afternoon! 

In  all  fairness,  I can’t  blame  the  Jeep. 
I’ve  a strong  feeling  that,  if  the  Jeep  had 
a will  of  its  own  together  with  all  its 
other  wonderful  qualities,  it  would  have 
elected  to  go  through  the  river  — or  die 
in  the  attempt;  and  that’s  what  I was 
afraid  of.  The  torrent  of  water  roaring 
down  looked  frightful  to  me.  I stopped 
on  the  bank  to  size  up  the  situation,  and 
to  map  out  a possible  route  across;  the 
regular  crossing  was  lost  to  sight  be- 
neath the  muddy,  swirling  water^..  Per- 


haps if  I had  not  hesitated.  I’d  not  have 
lost  my  courage.  The  trouble  was,  that 
while  I was  planning  out  a possible  route, 
the  water  continued  to  rise,  and  its  force 
was  carrying  down  basketball  boulders 
at  the  speed  of  hard-bowled  bowling  * 
balls.  I hesitated  just  long  enough  to  get  ^ 
cold  feet. 

I’m  glad  I did.  A truck  came  along, 
hesitated,  then  took  the  plunge.  It  didn’t 
quite  make  it! 

The  river,  the  Rabacca  River,  is  an 
old  lava  bed  formed  in  1902,  when 
Mount  Sourfriere  erupted.  During  the 
rainy  season  (now  on),  it’s  fed  by  a 
multitude  of  mountain  creeks  and  be- 
comes a rather  formidable  obstacle  to 
up-island  traffic,  north  of  Georgetown. 
It’s  called  the  “Dry  River”  because  there 
are  times  (during  the  dry  season)  when 
there  is  not  a drop  of  water  to  be  seen 
in  it.  When  you  cross  over  at  those 
times,  it’s  hard  to  realize  that  it  can  be- 
come the  menacing  monster  it  is  this 
afternoon. 

I’m  feeling  rather  chagrined.  I’m 
sure  the  Jeep  is  convinced  that  I let  it 
down.  That’s  why  I’m  writing  this  — 
have  to  get  this  feeling  out  of  my  system. 

I note  that  the  Jeep’s  headlights  are  not 
shining  as  brightly  as  usual.  They  remind 
me  of  how  a person  will  sometimes 
lower  his  eyes  rather  than  let  you  see 
how  disappointed  he  is  in  you.  Even  as 
I try  to  explain  to  the  Jeep  that  I was 
thinking  as  much  of  its  welfare  as  of 
my  own;  even  as  I point  out  what  hap- 
pened to  the  truck;  it  still  keeps  those 
blasted  headlights  on  low  beam.  If  it 
could  think.  I’m  positive  it  would  be 
thinking,  “If  he’d  only  have  let  me  try!” 
OK,  Jeep,  you  win!  I chickened  out  atji 
a time  when  you  had  a real  chance  to  do^ 
your  stuff.  Sorry  I let  you  down!  ■ ? 
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BREEN  BAY  LEADS  THE  WAY 


Green  Bay,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  has  become  world  famous  because  of 
the  winning  habits  of  the  Packers,  the  powerful  football  team  of  the  National 
Football  League.  Football  fans  in  Green  Bay  are  a dedicated  lot,  filling  the 
50,000-seat  stadium  for  every  appearance  of  the  Packers,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Green  Bay  has  a population  of  75,000. 

Where  do  all  the  fans  come  from?  How  do  you  explain  such  whole-hearted 
support?  One  legend  has  it  that  when  a male  baby  is  born,  he  is  given  his  choice 
between  a tiny  football  and  a baby’s  bottle.  If  he  chooses  the  bottle,  he  is  exiled 
from  Green  Bay  immediately  for  not  being  a true  fan  of  the  Packers. 

However,  Green  Bay  is  justly  proud  of  other  accomplishments.  It  is  about 
seventy  per  cent  Catholic  and  possesses  three  minor  seminaries,  all  well  run  and 
filled  with  fine  students.  Three  Scarboro  Fathers,  A.  Chafe,  J.  Keeler,  and  myself 
stayed  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Seminary  for  one  week,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
the  diocese,  and  marvelling  at  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  which  surround  the 
seminary. 

The  fifteen  priests  who  are  on  the  faculty  are  all  highly  trained  teachers, 
giving  their  students  a thorough  school  and  junior  college  preparation  under  ideal 
conditions.  Scarboro  salutes  Green  Bay  not  only  for  having  the  Packers,  but  also 
for  giving  the  Church  such  a large  number  of  priests.  We  want  to  thank  the  good 
people  of  the  diocese  who  contributed  to  our  appeal  for  funds. 

As  you  read  this,  if  you  are  not  intent  on  becoming  a professional  football 
player  with  Green  Bay,  maybe  you  might  consider  a vocation  to  the  Foreign 
Missions.  The  coupon  below  is  all  you  need  to  find  out.  B 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB.  NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont.  GRADE  AGE 
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Producer  Vince  Lococo  (left)  and  John  Arias,  shooting  scenery  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


HOLLYWOOD  STYLE 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


T ast  summer  I was  given  a most 
interesting  assignment:  I was  sent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  work  with 
two  laymen  who  had  contracted  to  pro- 
duce, for  our  Society,  a movie  of  our 
work  in  that  country.  It  was  one  of 
those  jobs  that  is  sometimes  hard  to 
distinguish  from  a vacation.  On  the  sur- 
face, it  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  exciting  trip  to  a tropical 


island,  to  do  what  any  tourist  would  love 
to  do  — take  pictures.  There  was  much 
more  to  it  than  that,  however,  and  at 
times  it  was  hectic.  But  looking  back 
on  it  now,  I remember  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  enjoyable  and  educa- 
tional months  I’ve  spent.  I 

I hope,  in  later  issues,  to  write  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  projects  in  which  | 
our  priests  are  involved,  but  for  now,  let  | 


I 


't\ 
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me  just  tell  you  what  this  movie  was  all 
about,  and  how  we  filmed  it. 

Vincent  Lococo  and  John  Arias,  both 
of  Val  Productions  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  and  I,  had  hoped  to  fly  together  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  early  in  July. 
However,  their  visas  were  late  arriving 
so  I went  on  ahead  of  them.  It  was 
fortunate  that  I did.  I hadn’t  realized 
the  extent  or  the  complexity  of  the  work 
our  priests  are  doing  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  it  took  several  days  to  line 
up  an  approach  to  filming  it.  All  of  our 
priests,  of  course,  were  most  anxious  to 
cooperate,  and  by  the  time  Vince  and 
John  arrived,  here  is  the  theme  we  had 
decided  on: 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  an  old 
country  — one  of  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World.  Christopher  Columbus  landed 
there;  he  lived  there;  and  there  still 
stand  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  first  build- 
ings and  communities  established  by 
Columbus  and  his  immediate  followers. 
We  wanted  to  photograph  the  age  of  the 
country  as  it  is  reflected  in  its  historic 
ruins,  its  ancient  churches  and  its  battle- 
scarred  monuments. 

But  that  same  country  has  a modern 
face.  There  are  modern  buildings,  beau- 
tiful parkways  and  attractive  housing 
developments  that  clearly  indicate  cen- 
turies of  progress  since  the  days  of 
Columbus.  This  too  we  wanted  to  film. 

But  modernity  can  be  deceiving.  A 
visitor  to  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  might  very  easily  suspect  that 
extreme  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  unat- 
tended sickness  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  country.  And  that  is  not  so. 
In  far  too  many  areas,  the  destitution  is 
still  frightening.  By  way  of  contrast  to 
the  modern  capital  buildings,  we  wanted 
to  film  some  of  the  stark  poverty  and 


nakedness  that  has  not  yet  been  touched 
by  civilization. 

Against  this  background  of  extreme 
progress  and  complete  stagnation,  we 
planned  then  to  introduce  the  work  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  as  being  designed 
to  help  the  underdeveloped  people  work 
their  way  towards  a standard  of  living 
compatible  with  human  dignity.  As  mis- 
sionaries of  Christ,  our  priests  are  not 
only  interested  in  the  “religious”  de- 
velopment of  people;  they  are  interested 
in  their  complete  development,  the  im- 
provement of  their  standard  of  living, 
the  relief  of  their  sickness,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  their  human  qualities. 
In  all  of  this,  the  approach  of  our  priests 
is  that  of  helping  the  people  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  not  a matter  of  “hand- 
ing out”  various  forms  of  relief  to 
people  who  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  beg  for  it. 

To  illustrate  this  in  the  short  space 
of  a half  - hour  movie,  we  chose  to 
limit  ourselves  to  three  areas  of  mis- 
sionary work:  agriculture,  education  and 
religion. 

Since  only  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  land  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire 
labour  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture, 
many  of  the  existing  social,  economic 
and  religious  problems  in  some  way  re- 
late to  the  congestion  of  labour  on  rela- 
tively unproductive  land.  It  is  a national 
problem  with  dimensions  far  beyond 
anything  the  priests  can  handle.  But  in 
limited  areas  they  are  doing  some  very 
significant  things  to  help  the  farmers 
improve  their  lot. 

For  one  thing,  particularly  in  drought 
areas  where  the  soil  is  especially  unpro- 
ductive, they  are  teaching  the  farmers 
how  to  produce  better  crops.  This  means 
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On  location  in  Yamasa,  Fr.  Jim  Walsh,  SFM,  (in  soutan)  prepares  to  take  his  part. 


setting  up  experimental  farms;  organiz- 
ing the  farmers  into  groups  for  instruc- 
tion; bringing  in  agronomists  to  teach 
them  improved  farming  techniques;  per- 
haps building  irrigation  systems;  provid- 
ing loans  through  credit  unions  so  that 
farmers  can  purchase  the  equipment, 
seeds  and  fertilizers  they  need;  and  in 
general,  encouraging  the  people  to  work 
together  to  overcome  their  problems.  All 
of  this  we  hoped  in  some  way  to  capture 
on  film. 

Production,  of  course,  is  only  one 
problem  for  farmers;  marketing  is  an- 
other. There  are  some  areas  where 
farmers  cannot  possibly  get  their  product 
to  market  because  there  are  simply  no 
roads  connecting  their  mountain  villages 
with  towns  where  their  goods  might  be 
sold.  One  of  our  priests,  Fr.  Louis 
Quinn,  supervised  the  construction  of  a 
mountain  road  to  help  one  community 
overcome  that  problem. 


Presuming  the  farmer  can  get  his 
crops  to  town,  how  can  he  be  assured  of 
a just  price  for  them?  Individually,  he  is 
often  unable  to  bargain  and  is  frequently 
treated  with  injustice.  Our  priests  have 
come  to  his  defense  by  establishing  pro- 
ducers co-operatives  through  which  he 
will  receive  a just  price  for  his  goods. 

In  one  town  at  least,  Yamasa,  they  have 
also  set  up  a consumers’  co-operative 
store  where  the  profits  are  returned  to 
local  share  holders. 

It  is  understandable  that  farmers,  even 
working  together,  cannot  entirely  con- 
trol all  the  circumstances  that  influence  ! 
them.  They  are  subject  to  certain  govern- 
ment regulations  and  since  these  are 
established  for  the  common  good,  it 
would  not  even  be  desirable  to  free  the 
farmers  from  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
farmers  must  establish  for  themselves  a | 
position  from  which  they  can  effectively 
negotiate  with  the  government.  They 
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This  Dominican  girl  makes  her  own  shade. 


cannot  afford  the  risk  of  being  treated 
indifferently.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
grouped  themselves  into  what  are  called 
“Agrarian  Leagues”  — which  are  really 
farmers’  unions.  These  leagues  are  estab- 
lished nationally,  but  on  local  levels,  our 
priests  have  often  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  and  promoting  them. 

These  then  were  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural aspects  of  missionary  work  we 
hoped  to  film.  Obviously,  these  lead  to 
others.  For  example,  the  agrarian  leagues 
are  part  of  an  extensive  adult  educa- 
tion program  operating  in  the  country, 
and  their  treatment  in  the  movie  sug- 
gested introducing  the  whole  subject  of 
education. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  not  pri- 
marily teachers,  but  the  problems  of 
education  are  so  intimately  tied  in  with 
the  hopes  for  the  Dominican  Republic’s 
full  development,  they  must  face  up  to 
them.  In  their  efforts  to  contribute  to 


the  cause  of  education,  our  priests  work 
closely  with  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  from  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  and  the  Religious  Hospitallers  of 
St.  Joseph,  from  Kingston,  Ont.  While 
these  sisters  were  originally  invited  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers,  they  now  set  up  and  operate 
their  own  schools,  within  our  parishes. 

We  wanted  to  film  the  classroom 
activities  of  average  schools,  also  the  spe- 
cial activities  so  important  in  a country 
like  the  Dominican  Republic  — e.g.,  the 
manual  arts  school  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
and  the  sisters’  choir  school  in  Consuelo. 

This  part  of  the  movie  would,  of 
course,  involve  the  sisters,  and  no  one 
can  think  of  their  work  in  that  country 
without  picturing  their  clinics.  The  Grey 
Sisters  operate  a very  impressive  clinic 
in  Yamasa,  while  the  Religious  Hos- 
pitallers run  a smaller  one  in  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa.  In  this  clinical  work,  the  role 
of  the  priest  is  slight,  but  his  influence  is 
important.  And  since  neither  the  sisters 
nor  the  priests  could  work  effectively 
without  each  other,  it  seemed  logical  to 
include  something  of  the  work  of  the 
sisters  in  our  parishes. 

The  third  missionary  problem  we 
chose  to  illustrate  was  the  religious  one. 
The  Dominican  Republic  is  about  95 
per  cent  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  has  far 
too  few  priests  (about  one  priest  for 
every  7,000  people) . This  situation  leads 
to  several  things:  (1)  The  crowded 
conditions  at  Mass,  which  we  planned 
to  film  at  El  Seibo  where  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  church  would  suggest  the  coun- 
try’s Spanish  traditions.  (2)  The  count- 
less missions  (campos)  attached  to  the 
parishes,  many  of  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  jeep  or  mule.  (3)  The  cate- 
chetical program  through  which  energe- 
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In  a peanut  field  in  Padre  Las  Casas,  insecticide  sprayers  prepare  for  filming. 


tic  young  Catholic  people  are  instructing 
others  less  well  educated  in  their  religion. 
(4)  The  Cursillo  movement  designed  to 
stimulate  the  Faith  and  to  encourage  and 
direct  practical,  apostolic  action. 

We  felt  we  had  to  film  all  of  this  if 
the  movie  was  to  properly  suggest  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  the  activities 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  three  weeks  that  followed  this 
planning  were  busy,  to  say  the  least. 
The  priests  and  sisters  co-operated  be- 
yond anything  we  had  a right  to  expect. 
Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  our  regional 
superior  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
provided  a car  for  the  three  of  us,  and 
wherever  we  went  we  were  accommo- 
dated in  our  houses,  where  we  were  also 


fed.  Still,  the  distances  to  be  travelled 
were  long,  the  roads  were  sometimes 
terrible,  and  the  heat  was  much  more 
than  we  were  used  to. 

Although  school  had  closed  for  the  • 
summer,  the  sisters  reopened  a class- 
room and  filled  it  with  students  for  our 
benefit.  The  clinics,  which  had  also 
closed  temporarily  were  reopened  and 
sick  people  were  brought  in  to  be  | 
filmed  while  being  treated.  The  priests  | 
set  up  unscheduled  credit  union  and 
co-operative  meetings  for  us,  and  where 
we  were  able  to  tie  our  schedule  in  with 
theirs,  they  allowed  us  to  photograph  I 
everything,  often  at  some  inconvenience  1 
to  themselves.  ' 

In  one  country  mission,  where  the 
light  was  not  ideal  for  filming  Mass  in 


! 
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the  chapel,  the  people,  at  Fr.  Buddy 
Smith’s  request,  took  part  of  the  roof 
off  to  let  the  sunlight  in.  And  whenever 
we  needed  live  action,  the  simple  country 
people  proved  to  be  enthusiastic,  con- 
vincing actors. 

Most  often,  the  problem  was  to  re- 
strain people  who  were  too  anxious  to 
get  into  the  picture.  When  we  went  to 
film  the  activity  in  the  co-operative  store 
in  Yamasa,  so  many  customers  poured 
into  the  store,  our  cameraman  John 
couldn’t  even  get  in. 

There  were  some  hilarious  moments. 
For  example,  in  filming  Fr.  Buddy 
Smith’s  experimental  farm  in  Padre  Las 
Casas,  we  decided  to  liven  the  scene  up 
by  having  three  local  farmers  walk 
through  the  peanut  fields  spraying  in- 
secticide. With  Fr.  Smith  acting  as 
interpreter,  we  tried  to  tell  the  men  what 
we  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they  didn’t 
seem  to  get  the  point.  After  a couple  of 
false  starts,  one  of  them  headed  so  far 
away  with  his  spraying  equipment  that 
he  ended  up  in  the  next  farm,  completely 
out  of  camera  range.  In  the  meantime, 
the  other  two,  anxious  to  stay  in  the 
picture,  circled  continuously  within  ten 
feet  of  the  camera,  so  intent  looking  at 
the  lens  that  they  collided  with  each 
other  and  almost  choked  on  insecticide. 

Then  there  were  disturbing  moments. 
In  filming  examples  of  extreme  poverty, 
we  chose  to  go  to  a destitute  village 
called  Pueblo  Viejo.  Of  course,  the  ar- 
rival of  three  white  men  in  the  village 
was  an  event  in  itself,  but  with  all  of  our 
equipment  the  poor  people  didn’t  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  us.  Since  we 
didn’t  speak  Spanish  and  had  no  other 
priest  with  us,  we  couldn’t  explain  our- 
selves, and  their  quiet,  serious  stares 
suggested  that  they  didn’t  fully  approve 


of  having  tourists  take  souvenir  pictures 
of  their  poverty.  Some  of  them  relaxed 
and  laughed  happily,  but  many  of  the 
others  seemed  to  resent  it.  And  when 
we  saw  their  naked  children  wallowing 
in  a muddy  creek  with  the  pigs,  we 
couldn’t  blame  them. 

Besides  the  priests  and  sisters,  we 
talked  with  many  other  English-speaking 
people  — students,  labour  leaders  and 
people  with  local  influence.  Our  general 
impression  was  that  while  many  of  the 
country’s  social,  economic  and  religious 
problems  are  still  very  serious,  the 
progress  is  most  encouraging,  and  the 
hope  for  increasing  progress,  especially 
among  the  young  people,  has  never 
been  stronger.  We  ask  you  to  join  us 
in  our  prayers  that  this  hope  may  be 
realized.  H 


MISSIONS  AND  RADIOS 

"P  adio  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
form  of  missionary  recreation.  It 
is  cheap,  easy  to  use  and  helpful.  The 
priest  can  listen  to  broadcasts  in  the 
local  language  to  improve  his  speech. 

The  USA,  Canada,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  other  European 
countries  have  special  programs  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  lands  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  language  of  Brazil  is 
Portuguese,  there  are  also  special 
broadcasts  in  that  language. 

Radio  has  become  a great  enter- 
tainer for  the  poor.  Transistor  radios 
are  cheap  and  need  only  flashlight 
batteries  which  are  commonly  found. 

The  Church  is  also  using  radio, 
particularly  in  Colombia  where  a pro- 
gram of  adult  education  teaches  the 
farmers  agriculture,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  religion  and  so  on.  ■ 
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A 

CHANGE 
IN  NAME 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


^TTie  question,  “What’s  in  a name?” 
has  become  trite.  But,  as  Romeo 
and  Juliet  so  tragically  learned,  the 
answer  is  not. 

In  our  Jewish  - Christian  tradition 
name  has  an  important  place.  In  the 
Biblical  book  of  “Exodus”  we  learn 
that  God  is  jealous  of  His  name.  The 
name  of  God  was  treated  with  rigid 


reverence  by  the  chosen  Jewish  People. 
For  the  ancients,  name  signified  the 
role  of  a being  in  the  universe.  God 
appointed  Adam  to  name  the  animals 
of  Paradise,  and  he  consequently  had 
power  over  them.  How  significant  the 
saving  name  of  Jesus!  At  baptism  the 
Christian  is  given  a name. 

To  change  one’s  name  in  the  Bible 
is  to  assume  a new  personality.  God 
changed  the  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah, 
and  Jacob,  thus  indicating  that  He  had 
taken  possession  of  their  lives. 

Perhaps,  “What’s  in  a name?”  has 
more  meaning  in  the  modern  world  for 
the  missioner,  than  for  anyone  else. 

Usually  the  missioner,  on  arriving 
in  a foreign  country,  has  to  at  least 
translate  his  name  into  the  local  lan- 
guage. The  translation  can  be  literal  or 
figurative. 

The  change  in  name  may  be  beau- 
tiful. For  example,  the  founder  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser 
was  known  in  Chinese  as  “Pillar  of 
Heaven.”  Or  the  change  can  be  comi- 
cal. The  late  Fr.  Harold  Murphy, 
S.F.M.  once  told  me  that  his  Chinese 
name  sounded  like  “you”  in  English, 
and  that  of  a fellow  missioner  like 
“me.”  This  led  the  friend  to  frequently 
remind  Fr.  Murphy,  “Without  me,  you 
can  do  nothing.” 

The  literal  translation  of  the  name 
may  mean  that  it  will  sound  like  a dif- 
ferent name.  “James”  in  English  could 
be  “Diego,”  “Santiago”  or  “Jacobo”  in 
Spanish. 

Again  it  may  be  that  the  local  people 
cannot  pronounce  the  missioner’s  last 
name,  which  does  not  fit  their  pro-  j 
nunciation  pattern.  This  means  he  will 
always  have  to  go  by  one  of  his  given 
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names  in  order  to  be  “popular.”  Does 
this  dropping  of  the  family  name  by  the 
people,  subconsciously  at  least,  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a dropping  of  identity  with 
the  missioner’s  human  family?  Another 
step  in  the  leaving  of  father  and  mother? 

Then,  too,  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  other  missioners  with  the  same  first 
name,  he  may  have  to  use  his  second 
given  name.  He  may  be  called  by  his 
first  name,  “Joseph”,  in  English,  and  by 
his  second  given  name,  “Antonio”  in  a 
Spanish-speaking  country.  You  see  the 
difficulties  for  the  missioners  themselves! 
They  may  call  a companion  by  one  name 
in  their  native  tongue  and  by  another  in 
the  foreign  language. 

But  hold  on,  there  is  a further  compli- 
cation! He  may  also  have  to  use  both 
given  names.  Canadians  seem  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  name  “John”,  which  led 
to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  there  were  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  known  by  the  following 
names:  “Juan  Roberto,”  “Juan  Mateo,” 
“Juan  Patricio,”  “Juan  Ignacio,”  and 
“Juan  Giraldo.” 

Although  the  departure  ceremony  in 
the  homeland  is  probably  more  emotion- 
filled  for  the  new  missioner,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  change  in  name  has  an 
older  and  deeper  religious  tradition. 
Changing  his  name  is  bound  up  with  his 
missionary  vocation;  it  signifies  a change 
in  his  personality.  God  has  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  The  people  to  which  he 
was  given  give  him  a name.  In  this  case 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God. 

“.  . . you  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Abram,  but  your  name  shall  be  Abra- 
ham; for  I will  make  you  the  father 
of  a multitude  of  nations.”  (Genesis 
17,  5)  a 
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We  send  it  to  all  perpetual  and  life 
members  of  the  Scarboro  Lay  Mis- 
sionary Union.  And  with  it  we  offer 
a continual  remembrance  in  all  of 
our  prayers  and  Masses.  You  can 
enroll  personally  or  for  a friend 
living  or  dead,  at  the  following  rates: 


Annual  membership  for  one  $ 1 

Life  Membership 

For  One  Person  SIO 

For  a Family  $20 

Perpetual  Membership 

For  One  Deceased  $10 

For  One  Living  $20 

For  a Family  $40 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd„  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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THE 
FACE 
OF  A 
CHILD 


Ralph  Williams,  SFM 


TTave  you  ever  studied  the  face  of  a 
child?  If  you  haven’t  then  you  are 
missing  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  hobbies.  I must  admit  that  until  I 
came  to  Aino,  Japan,  this  was  not  one 
of  my  interests.  I went  in  for  more 
expensive  hobbies  like  taking  pictures 
with  a good  camera  and  a bag  full  of 
attachments  that  various  advertisers  had 
persuaded  me  to  buy.  I am  not  con- 
demning the  hobby  of  photography;  in 
fact,  I am  still  a camera  man  (minus 
many  attachments).  But  it  was  the 
hobby  of  taking  pictures  that  lead  me 
to  my  present  interest  of  studying  chil- 
dren’s faces. 

Someone  said  somewhere  (my  refer- 
ences are  not  very  exact)  that  the  face 
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is  the  window  of  the  soul.  I remember 
when  I was  small,  being  told  that  bad 
people  always  had  ugly  faces  and  good 
people  were  always  good-looking.  I 
know  that  this  clue  helped  me  to  solve 
many  murder  mysteries  at  the  local 
theatre  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  long 
before  the  lights  went  on  and  we 
climbed  over  the  peanut  shells  to  make 
our  way  to  the  exit.  However,  now  that 
I am  older  I have  come  to  know  that 
not  all  handsome  people  are  good,  nor 
are  all  bad  people  necessarily  ugly. 

As  I said,  I began  my  study  of  chil- 
dren’s faces  after  coming  here  to  Aino. 


We  have  a kindergarten  here,  so  every 
morning  except  Sunday  the  place  re- 
sounds with  the  laughter,  cries  and 
shouts  of  small  children.  One  of  my 
morning  duties  is  to  visit  the  kinder- 
garten. I remember  when  I first  went 
out  there;  all  the  children  just  stood 
around  looking  at  me,  not  knowing 
whether  to  run  for  protection  behind 
their  teacher  or  just  stand  there  and  cry 
hoping  I would  go  away.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  the  children  all  looked 
alike  to  me.  So  my  first  venture  out  to 
the  kindergarten  ended  in  a stalemate. 

As  time  went  on,  I gradually  began 
to  distinguish  one  child  from  another 
and  as  they  got  over  the  initial  shock 
of  seeing  a big  strange-looking  fellow 
like  me,  we  became  friends.  From  that 
time  on,  I began  to  look  at  them  in  a 
different  light,  and  the  words  “the  face 
is  the  window  of  the  soul”  took  on  a 
different  meaning  for  me.  There  is  a 
world  of  expression  in  the  faces  of 
those  children  who  greet  me  every 
morning.  You  can  see  happiness,  sor- 
row, hope,  fear,  generosity,  and  some- 
times resentment,  pride,  jealousy  or 
covetousness. 

Have  you  ever  seen  about  a hundred 
children  waiting  to  get  on  a bus  that 
will  take  them  on  a picnic?  The  six- 
year-old  pros  stand  there  trying  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  this  is  old  stuff  for 
them,  and  yet,  they  cannot  completely 
hide  the  anticipation  that  shines  in  their 
eyes.  And  then  you  have  the  three- 
year-olds;  if  you  look  closely  at  their 
faces  you  can  see  the  wonderment  of 
it  all,  and  also  the  fear  of  starting  out 
in  such  a large  bus  without  their 
mothers. 

I have  seen  the  quick  flash  of  anger 
in  the  eyes  of  a child  playing  in  the 
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sand  box  as  another  boy,  with  a mis- 
chievous look  on  his  face,  breaks  down 
the  sand  castle  that  the  child  has  spent 
the  last  ten  minutes  building  according 
to  the  specifications  of  his  imagination. 
I have  seen  the  look  of  resentment,  or 
even  rebellion,  that  comes  on  the  face 
of  a child  when  the  teacher  tells  him  or 
her  to  do  something. 

When  I return  to  the  house  from  the 
kindergarten  the  one  thought  that  re- 
mains in  my  mind  is  of  the  importance 
of  education.  Many  people,  when  they 
think  of  education,  think  of  studies, 
examinations,  and  graduations.  True, 
that  is  part  of  it,  but  isn’t  education  so 
much  more  than  that?  While  we  are  liv- 
ing here  in  this  world  each  one  of  us 
has  the  obligation  of  developing  our 
God-given  talents  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  thereby  becoming  as  perfect 
as  possible.  In  this  way,  we  come  closer 
to  God.  But  when  does  this  develop- 
ment begin?  Experts  in  the  field  of 
child  education  tell  us  that  a child’s 
personality  begins  to  develop  the  day  it 
is  born.  From  that  day  on,  those  re- 
sponsible for  a child’s  education  (espe- 
cially parents)  begin  the  long  hard  road 
of  preparing  the  child  for  his  role  as 
an  adult. 

In  our  language  we  have  many  ex- 
pressions to  bring  out  this  point:  “A 
child  is  like  a young  tree  that  can  be 
bent  one  way  or  the  other,”  or  “You 
can’t  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.”  Any 
of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
children’s  education  know  how  true 
it  is. 

We  know  how  important  it  is  to  de- 
velop the  anticipation  one  sees  on  a 
small  child’s  face,  also  that  he  will 
always  have  that  incentive  and  curio- 
sity to  learn  new  things.  The  fear  in  the 


eyes  of  a child  must  be  developed  so 
that  he  will  become  confident  in  his 
own  abilities  but  never  overconfident  to 
ask  advice  of  others.  The  flash  of 
anger  must  be  gradually  changed  into 
a patient  zeal  to  carry  him  along  in  his 
work,  even  in  times  of  setbacks  and 
discouragements.  The  childish  glee  at 
sabotaging  another’s  efforts  must  be 
rechanneled  into  a spirit  of  working 
and  playing  together  as  a preparation 
for  co-operative  life  and  work  in 
society.  And  finally  the  resentment  and 
rebellion  that  one  sometimes  sees  on 
children’s  faces  must  be  changed  into 
a healthy  humility  and  patience. 

As  I said  before,  I began  this  hobby 
of  mine  here  in  Japan.  However,  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  I returned  to 
Canada  I continued  it,  and  you  know, 
although  the  facial  features  were  much 
different  I saw  the  same  characteris- 
tics in  the  faces  of  Canadian  children 
as  I see  every  day  here  in  Japan.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  my  hobby  began 
to  pay  real  dividends,  for  it  was  then 
that  I understood  more  fully  the  words 
of  Our  Divine  Lord,  “Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  to  Me.”  He  did  not 
specify  Japanese,  French,  American  or 
Canadian  children.  He  meant  all  chil- 
dren, and  adults  too  for  that  matter. 

Hobbies  are  supposed  to  be  relaxing 
and  educational.  I think  I can  honestly 
say  that  my  hobby  has  helped  me  to 
understand  my  work  better  and  has 
also  given  me  a more  lively  interest  in 
it.  If  by  chance  you  do  not  have  a 
hobby  and  are  looking  for  one,  why  not 
try  the  one  I have  been  talking  about. 
I am  sure  you  will  find  it  interesting.  M 


Religion  is  bread  for  daily  use,  not 
cake  for  special  occasions. 
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Father  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  poses  with  a couple  of  his  altar  boys. 


OUR  PARISH  in  MANAUS 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

,/^n  May  8th,  Mother’s  Day  of  1966,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Brazil  officially  took  charge  of  one  of  the  biggest  parishes 
in  the  city  of  Manaus,  Amazonas.  Let  me  tell  you  how  this 
happened. 

It  goes  back  to  when  we  first  arrived  in  Brazil  to  take  over  a 
huge  territory  which  was  to  become  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
This  Prelacy  was  cut  off  the  Archdiocese  of  Manaus,  and  other 
Prelacies  were  also  formed;  two  of  them  were  taken  over  by 
Americans:  the  Prelacy  of  Coari  by  the  Redemptorists,  and  the 
Prelacy  of  Borba  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Third  Order  Regular. 
The  Redemptorists,  who  had  been  in  the  Amazon  some  twenty 
years,  already  had  a large  parish  here  in  the  capital  city;  the 
Franciscans  soon  established  themselves  here  and  also  took  a big 
parish. 
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It’s  a promising  parish,  but  as  this  chapel  indicates,  some  construction  is  needed, 


We  too  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
place  in  Manaus.  The  archbishop  asked 
us  from  the  beginning  if  we  would  staff 
a parish  in  this  big  city  where  there  was 
such  a great  shortage  of  priests.  We  also 
had  business  to  attend  to  in  Manaus: 
shopping,  visits  to  doctors,  dentists,  etc. 
so,  for  the  first  four  years,  we  stayed 
with  the  American  Redemptorists  while 
in  Manaus.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  them  for  their  many  kindnesses 
to  us.  They  have  been  truly  the  epitome 
of  charity  with  all  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
and  visitors  when  in  Manaus. 

There  are  always  two  big  reasons  for 
“not  getting  ahead”  here.  They  are: 
shortage  of  priests,  and  shortage  of 
money.  We  began  with  five  priests.  All 


of  us  were  needed  in  Itacoatiara.  When 
two  more  Scarboro  Fathers  arrived,  we 
opened  another  parish  in  the  interior  of 
the  prelacy  — in  the  town  of  Urucara 
which  was  also  badly  in  need  of  resident 
priests.  Just  last  year,  two  more  S.F.M. 
priests  arrived  in  Brazil,  bringing  our 
numbers  to  nine;  so  it  was  decided  that 
the  time  had  finally  come  when  we  could 
afford  at  least  two  Scarboro  Fathers  to 
be  stationed  in  Manaus. 

Many  things  happened  about  that 
same  time:  Monsignor  Paul  McHugh, 
SFM,  was  installed  as  prelate;  Father 
Michael  O’Kane,  SFM,  was  appointed 
regional  superior;  our  superior  general 
came  from  Canada  for  a visit;  then,  ap- 
pointments were  made.  Father  O’Kane 
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remained  in  Urucara  as  pastor,  with 
Father  Justin  Macinnis,  SFM,  as  his 
assistant.  Father  George  Marskell,  SFM, 
was  named  pastor  of  Itacoatiara  with  his 
assistants  — Fathers  Tim  Ryan,  SFM, 
Father  Bill  Smith,  SFM,  and  Father 
Raymond  O’Toole,  SFM.  I was  named 
as  pastor  of  a parish  in  Manaus,  with 
Father  Douglas  MacKinnon,  SFM,  as 
my  assistant,  however,  we  were  not  sure 
just  what  parish  we  were  going  to  get. 

Our  superior  general  and  regional 
superior  talked  to  the  archbishop  about 
a parish  to  be  created  — cut  off  another 
parish  — with  a small  chapel  called  Sao 
Francisco  das  Chagas.  That  parish  would 
have  been  right  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio 
Negro  here  in  Manaus  and  would  have 
extended  to  the  boundary  of  Itacoatiara 
Prelacy.  Such  a parish  seemed  to  be 
well  located  for  us.  Our  boat  coming 
from  Itacoatiara  could  then  land  near 
the  church;  we  could  also  arrange  mis- 
sion trips  into  the  interior  from  that 
parish. 

However,  what  we  finally  got  was  a 
parish  on  the  other  side  of  town  from 
the  Rio  Negro  and  Itacoatiara.  How 
did  this  happen?  When  our  superior 
general  left  here  for  Canada,  nothing 
was  definitely  settled  as  to  what  parish 
we  would  take,  although  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  be  Chagas.  Then  we  tried  to  get 
a house  in  the  territory  of  Chagas  chapel. 
The  only  one  that  would  have  been 
anyway  suitable  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  a lumber  mill  nearby,  and  he  wasn’t 
interested  in  renting  or  selling  the  house. 

So,  one  day,  the  archbishop  with 
Father  O’Kane  and  me  went  on  a tour 
around  the  city  parishes.  One  of  the 
parishes  we  visited  was  Sao  Francisco  de 
Assis  where  only  one  priest  was  sta- 
tioned — a Brazilian  Father  who  worked 


hard  and  had  the  help  of  two  seminary 
professors  each  weekend  for  the  six 
scheduled  Sunday  Masses.  This  Father 
showed  us  his  church  which  was  under 
construction.  It  had  been  a chapel  and 
he  was  adding  two  wings  to  it  — form- 
ing the  letter  “Y”.  We  praised  his  plan 
and  the  work  he  had  done.  Then,  he 
said:  “Padre,  would  you  like  to  take 
charge  of  this  parish?”  I thought  he  was 
kidding. 

Then  he  said  that  he  was  shorthanded 
for  the  weekend  as  one  of  the  seminary 
priests  was  travelling.  So,  I accepted  the 
assignment  to  say  a Mass  for  him  the 
next  night.  I was  already  scheduled  to 
celebrate  two  Masses  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  a Redemptorist  chapel.  Later 
when  we  left  his  parish,  the  archbishop 
said  to  us:  “That  Padre  wasn’t  kidding; 
he  really  would  like  you  to  take  charge 
of  his  parish.”  Father  O’Kane  and  I 
were  surprised  at  this  statement,  and  the 
archbishop  continued:  “Yes,  he  feels 
that  the  job  of  running  such  a big  parish 
is  too  much  for  him  now  and  would  like 
to  see  a group  of  priests  take  over.” 

It  was  agreed  that  I would  talk  to  him 
about  it  the  next  night  when  I went  to 
say  the  Sunday  Mass.  Sure  enough,  the 
first  thing  the  priest  said  that  night  was : 
“Did  you  decide  to  take  this  parish?” 
Meanwhile,  Father  O’Kane  had  returned 
to  Itacoatiara  Prelacy  and  left  me  with 
the  instructions  to  find  out  more  about 
the  parish  and  accept  it  rather  than  Sao 
Francisco  das  Chagas.  So,  that’s  what 
I did. 

The  pastor  and  I went  on  a tour 
around  the  parish  in  his  jeep.  I saw 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  it  was  big. 
It  consists  of  three  districts  named  Sao 
Francisco,  Petropolis  and  Raiz.  Each 
district  should  be  at  least  one  parish, 
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The  first  problem  was  to  complete  the  construction  that  had  been  started. 


staffed  with  several  priests.  There  are 
more  than  20,000  parishioners,  and  the 
population  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  One  reason  for  the  sudden  rise 
in  population  is  that  all  the  poor  people 
who  lived  in  the  floating  houses  on  the 
Rio  Negro  were  evicted  from  their 
homes.  Many  of  these  have  moved  into 
Petropolis. 

In  the  district  of  Petropolis  there  is 
just  one  small  chapel  which  is  far  too 
small  and  is  in  very  poor  condition.  In 
fact,  it’s  falling  down  and  is  quite  dan- 
gerous, especially  in  the  rainy  season 
when  the  wind  blows.  Our  hope  is  to 
have  a nice  church  there  someday;  our 


immediate  plans  are  to  at  least  build  a 
covering  for  the  people  and  rip  down 
the  dilapidated  chapel.  But  the  problem 
once  again  is:  lack  of  funds.  To  build  a 
suitable  place,  just  a roof  well  supported 
and  an  altar,  would  cost  about  three 
thousand  Canadian  dollars. 

In  Raiz  there  is  a small  chapel  under 
construction.  This  was  begun  by  the 
people  themselves,  but  they  ran  out  of 
money.  About  five  hundred  dollars 
would  finish  that  chapel. 

Another  building  project  which  should 
begin  immediately  is  that  of  our  own 
parish  house.  Father  MacKinnon  and  I 
are  now  living  in  a rented  building  which 
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is  adequate  for  two  priests  but  not  big 
enough  to  accommodate  any  visitors 
who  come  from  our  Itacoatiara  Prelacy. 
The  rent  amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a month.  So,  the  sooner  we  get  our  own 
house,  the  better. 

One  of  our  hobbies  here  is  raising 
chickens.  It’s  a profitable  pastime  as 
they  are  laying  some  nice  breakfasts  for 
us.  Some  of  you  readers  who  know  me 
as  a Torontonian  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I have  gone  into  the  chicken- 
raising business.  A recent  letter  from  my 
mother  explains  this  better  than  I can. 
She  said  that  she  recently  had  a very 
welcomed  visit  from  our  Father  Tim 
Ryan.  He  told  her  of  our  chickens. 
She  replied:  “Yes,  Father  Vin  was 
brought  up  raising  chickens.”  Father 
Ryan  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  she 
wrote,  and  added:  “At  least  you  won’t 
have  to  wade  through  the  snow  to  feed 
them.”  That  brought  back  fond  mem- 
ories, as  we  live  here  in  perpetual  heat 
of  Brazil’s  “Green  Hell.” 

There  are  some  organizations  already 
formed  in  this  parish.  They  include  three 
Praesidia  of  Legion  of  Mary  (one  of  my 
favorite  groups  since  working  with  fine 
Legionnaires  in  Scarboro:  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  Praesidium).  We  also 
have  a Mothers  Club  in  each  of  the 
three  districts.  The  only  all-male  group 
in  existence  is  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  These  men  are  the  big  hope  for 
the  future  of  our  parish.  This  is  the 
nucleus  with  which  we  hope  to  work  into 
bigger  things  for  the  male  members  of 
our  big  paroquial  family.  Their  work  at 
the  present  time  includes  distributing 
Caritas  goods  to  the  poor.  From  the 
American  Caritas  program  we  receive 
food  each  month:  milk,  flour  and  oil. 
This  is  not  the  answer  to  the  needs  of 


our  people  living  in  dire  poverty;  but  it  is 
a help.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  people 
to  help  themselves,  and  that  takes  plenty 
of  time  and  patience. 

Another  great  hope  we  had  until  a 
few  days  ago  was  that  we  would  soon 
get  a third  priest  to  work  with  us  in  this 
parish.  However,  the  news  came  that 
Father  Tim  Ryan  is  not  returning  to 
Brazil  from  his  vacation  in  Canada.  He 
has  been  appointed  to  Rome  for  further 
studies.  So,  our  chances  of  getting  more 
priestly  help  don’t  look  too  bright  now. 

Besides  trying  to  run  this  big  parish, 
we  spend  a great  deal  of  time  getting 
supplies  for  our  Itacoatiara  Prelacy.  We 
hope  to  get  better  organized  in  this  re- 
gard — using  lay  people  as  much  as 
possible.  But  this  also  costs  money. 

I must  add  that  we  also  service  a leper 
colony  once  a week.  Each  Saturday,  one 
of  us  spends  the  morning  in  a place 
called  Aleixo.  This  is  the  biggest  leper 
colony  in  the  world.  There  are  over 
2,000  lepers  there.  I have  taken  some 
pictures  of  the  poor  patients;  hope  to 
write  another  article  about  Aleixo.  It’s 
certainly  worthy  of  at  least  one  article. 
Then,  we  will  possibly  get  around  to 
writing  about  a Vocation  Week  we  re- 
cently had  here  in  Manaus.  Meanwhile, 
we  ask  your  prayers  for  our  work  here 
in  Brazil’s  Amazon  Jungle  City. 

I have  written  several  articles  for 
“Scarboro  Missions”  in  the  last  ten  years. 
In  many,  I have  asked  for  prayers. 
Never  have  I asked  for  money.  Now, 
my  dear  readers,  I appeal  for  financial 
help.  Will  you  come  to  the  rescue? 
If  so,  I assure  you  that  God’  choicest 
blessings  will  be  yours  as  He  really 
knows  the  necessity  of  your  coopera- 
tion in  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves. B 
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ST.  THERESA’S  GARDEN  LETTER 
BOX 

Calgary,  Alberta  — Mary  Klaver  and 
friends  had  a summer  show  and  refresh- 
ment booth.  Thanks  for  the  $2,  Mary! 
Thanks  also  to  Ronald  Klaver,  who 
saved  $3  by  collecting  pop  bottles. 

Chateauguay,  Quebec  — “We  saved 
pennies  instead  of  buying  candies.” 
Thanks,  Ethna  and  Frances  Ford. 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario  — “Barbara 
Neuwelt  got  some  money  for  First  Holy 
Communion  Day  and  put  some  in  the 
Credit  Union  and  some  in  the  Scarboro 
! Missions.”  That’s  the  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral way,  Barbie! 

I St.  Catharines,  Ont.  — The  following 
I cast  put  on  a summer  show  of  Hansel 
I and  Gretel  and  raised  nearly  ten  dollars : 

I Vicki  Turpin,  Mary  Ann  Krumwilde, 
Randy  Turpin,  Barbie  Krumwilde, 
Michelle,  Sandy  and  Patty  Turpin,  Mar- 
garet Himann  and  Patty  Birnie  and  Joan 
Himann  as  Hansel.  Good  production, 
kids! 

Tignish,  P.E.I.  — Jimmy  Morrissey 
I earned  $2  working  this  summer  and 
! helps  the  Missions.  Remember  little 
: Peter,  too.  He  is  in  heaven! 


Four  Officers  of  “Mission  Club”  who 
helped  the  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon 
burse  fund.  St.  Joseph’s,  North  Syd- 
ney, N.S. 

FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

November  is  a time  to  think  about 
the  souls  of  our  beloved  dead.  Perhaps 
at  a funeral  you  would  notice  that  all 
is  somewhat  sombre  and  the  vestments 
are  black.  However,  for  the  person  who 
loved  God  death  is  not  so  dreary.  Did 
you  know  that  we  celebrate  the  saints 
feast  days  on  the  day  of  their  death? 
Well,  that  is  the  way  St.  Theresa’s  Buds 
should  look  at  things  and  love  God  and 
prepare  yourselves  for  your  entry  into 
heaven.  It  will  be  a joyful  day  like 
Easter. 

Pray  for  the  Holy  Souls  in  purgatory 
every  day. 

Father  Jim. 
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mission 


While  the  number  of  love  marriages  is  increasing  in  Japan,  most  weddings  are  still 
arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

The  results  of  a recent  survey,  published  in  Tosei  News,  Tokyo,  point  out  the 
prevalence  of  basic  marriage  problems  in  each  type. 


Basic  Problems  % in  Love  Marriage  % in  Arranged  Marriage  % of  Total 


The  third  person  4 1 % 

In-law  problem  0 

Personality  differences  6 

Lack  of  communication  8 

Sex  6 

Physical  cruelty  0 

Finances  1 0 

Desertion  3 

Neuroses  6 


(1)  In  the  third-person  problems,  usu- 
ally the  husband  is  guilty,  and  arranged- 
marriage  husbands  were  usually  just  as 
guilty  as  love-marriage  men  but  the 
wives  of  arranged  marriages  had  greater 
tolerance  than  love-marriage  wives. 

(2)  The  in-law  problem  showed  that 
love-marriage  wives  have  more  status 
in  the  home  than  arranged  - marriage 
wives,  which  means  that  the  arranged- 
marriage  wife  is  more  easily  dominated 
by  the  mother-in-law.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  love-marriage  couples 
live  separately  from  the  in-laws  more 
often  than  arranged-marriage  couples. 

(3)  Personality  differences  are  more 
commonly  found  with  arranged  marri- 
ages as  might  be  expected  where  there 
is  lack  of  dating;  whereas  the  love- 
marriage  couples  complain  of  lack  of 
communication,  which  indicates  they 
expect  companionship  and  mutual  shar- 
ing in  marriage.  In  the  arranged  mar- 
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riage  this  is  not  necessarily  seen  as  a ^ 
function  of  marriage.  j 

(4)  Desertion  cases  showed  that  in  | 

the  arranged  marriages  the  wife  usually  i 
deserts  and  in  love  marriages  it  is  the  : 
husband.  j 

(5)  The  troubled  years  were  found  to  | 

be  (a)  the  initial  period;  (b)  after  five  j 
years  (c)  after  fifteen  years.  | 

(6)  Over  the  long  period  love-  i 
marriage  couples  seem  to  be  the  more  ; 
happily  adjusted,  but  when  trouble  arises  j 
it  is  more  severe  in  the  love  marriage,  j 
The  longer  the  marriage  lasts,  the  : 
chances  for  happiness  are  better  in  a love 
marriage  than  in  an  arranged  marriage.  | 

(7)  It  seems  that  the  best  chance  of 
happiness  would  require  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods,  that  is,  an  ar- 
ranged marriage  with  adequate  dating 
prior  to  marriage  plus  some  parental 
financial  support.  H 
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I FINALLY  WON 


Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 


Tj'very  nation  has  its  own  language, 
customs,  culture  and  in  general  its 
own  way  of  doing  things.  And  these 
things  should  not  be  criticized  because 
they  happen  to  be  different  from  our 
own. 

Just  to  give  an  example  of  this,  when 
I first  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  I 
knew  I was  going  into  a Latin  culture. 
Spanish  was  the  spoken  language.  Mind 
you,  I did  not  choose  this  country  my- 
self but  we  go  where  we  are  sent.  Span- 
ish is  not  supposed  to  be  half  as  difficult 
as  English  or  Chinese,  but  when  I started 
to  build  up  a Spanish  vocabulary  in  my 
fiftieth  year  after  twenty-three  years 
away  from  the  books,  I would  soon  fall 
asleep.  My  cook  would  pass  through  the 
living  room  and  ask  if  I was  sick.  “No, 
Senora,  not  sick  just  lazy,”  I would  say, 
then  I’d  walk  for  ten  minutes  and  go 
back  at  it  again  — with  the  same  results. 
I was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  at  Con- 


suelo,  where  I was  stationed,  spoke 
Spanish.  The  percentage  was  too  high  to 
try  and  get  along  on  English. 

I was  in  my  new  mission  about  a week 
or  so  when  the  first  problem  confronted 
me.  I was  fortunate  in  having  Fr.  Harvey 
Steele,  SFM,  with  me  at  the  moment. 
He  was  trying  to  rehabitate  a shaky  co- 
operative program.  A young  man  came 
in  and  wanted  four  pesos  to  have  his 
residence  license  renewed.  This  is  known 
as  a cedula  and  it’s  like  a miniature 
passport.  In  those  days  you  couldn’t 
board  a bus  or  transact  any  business 
without  it.  The  men  were  allowed  three 
months,  the  women  five,  to  renew  it. 

“Padre,  the  office  will  not  pay  me  on 
Saturday  unless  my  cedula  is  up-to-date. 
I have  a wife  and  two  children.”  I was 
not  up  on  this  cedula  deal  at  all,  so  I 
called  Fr.  Harvey  in  to  explain  it  to  me. 
He  advised  against  giving  money.  How- 
ever, I told  him  privately  that  to  me  it 
was  worth  four  pesos  just  to  find  out 
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what  kind  of  people  I am  going  to  be 
with  for  the  next  several  years. 

So  I had  my  visitor,  Senor  Francisco, 
sign  a promissory  note  that  he  would  pay 
back  the  money  on  Saturday  when  the 
office  paid  its  help.  Well  Saturday  came 
and  went  and  no  Francisco.  On  Sunday 
the  big  boss  man  of  the  company  asked 
me  to  join  two  others  for  golf.  Before 
we  reached  the  eighteenth  hole  he  asked 
me  if  I got  my  loan  back?  “Not  yet,” 
I said,  “I  guess  he  forgot.”  The  boss 
decided  to  take  action.  Around  10.30 
a.m.  the  next  day,  a man  came  to  the 
house  to  get  the  signed  note.  At  first  I 
was  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  but  he  in- 
sisted he  was  acting  under  orders  so  I 
gave  in. 

It  took  two  days  to  get  the  chap 
tracked  down  but  early  Wednesday 
morning  he  was  up  to  my  house  with 
the  four  pesos.  “Now,  Francisco,”  I 
said,  “I  would  like  to  ask  a few  questions 
just  for  my  own  information.  You  signed 
your  name  to  a note  to  repay  the  loan 
on  Saturday.” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

“Did  you  get  paid  on  Saturday?” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

“Well  why  did  you  not  carry  out  your 
part  of  the  bargain?” 

“Well,  I thought  you  would  be  cele- 
brating Easter  in  the  Capital.” 

“Who  would  look  after  the  Mass  here 
if  I went  away?  Did  I tell  you  I was 
going  to  the  Capital  on  Saturday?” 

“No,  Padre.”  He  then  became  very 
angry  that  I should  even  entertain  the 
awful  thought  of  his  dishonesty. 

Well,  the  following  weekend  Fr. 
Steele  was  back  again.  The  co-operative 
meeting  got  under  way  after  the  rosary 
in  the  church  and  when  it  was  over,  Fr. 
Steele  came  in  to  say  all  his  clients  were 


against  me  because  of  the  way  I hadj 
treated  Francisco.  h 

Fr.  Steele  is  a good  friend  of  mine; ; 
and  tried  to  defend  me,  but  he  got  no-  | 
where.  So  he  came  to  the  office  just  as  I | 
was  about  to  relax  and  have  a small 
sample  of  Pedro  Domecq  to  soothe  my 
nerves. 

Says  I,  “This  is  fantastic.  A Catholic 
country,  rating  higher  than  Ireland  — 
up  to  97  per  cent  — and  I meet  this. 
What’s  wrong?”  I still  did  not  have  my 
sample  but  I went  out  to  defend  myself  ■ 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  believe  me 
they  listened.  After  my  oratory  I called 
for  a show  of  hands  — who  was  right  i 
and  who  was  wrong?  — probably  mis- 
take number  two.  All  present  voted  in 
favor  of  the  priest  which  at  first  I did  not 
buy.  “So  now  who  is  against  your  race, 
me  or  Francisco?”  Perhaps  I was 
wrong  in  bringing  this  to  such  a con- 
clusion. The  Irish  in  me  advised  leniency 
but  the  German  said  lay  it  on  the  line, 
Senor.  I was  under  a double  conflict  all  - 
the  way  and  the  Irish  lost. 

I found  out  some  weeks  later  that 
Francisco  gambled  on  cockfights.  So  the 
day  before  he  came  to  me  he  lost  his 
shirt  on  the  rooster  he  thought  should 
win.  A wager  on  a cockfight  had  to  be 
paid  on  the  spot  or  the  loser  might  be 
killed  — no  fooling  around  until  next 
payday.  When  he  left  me  after  return- 
ing the  four  pesos  he  proceeded  to  tell 
everyone  that  the  new  priest  is  really  a 
terrible  man.  “The  bossman  in  the  fac- 
tory said  if  you  don’t  pay  the  Father 
back  the  four  pesos  you  borrowed,  don’t 
come  back  to  work.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?”  All  agreed  I was  a bad 
priest  and  should  be  replaced  by  one 
who  was  more  understanding,  and  more  | 
in  tune  with  Latin  culture. 
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Some  months  passed  without  incident, 
then  one  Sunday  about  2.30  p.m.  I was 
getting  ready  to  join  the  staff  members 
for  some  golf.  Evening  service  did  not 
start  till  7.30  p.m.  A chap  showed  up 
and  wanted  to  borrow  twenty  pesos.  His 
story  went  like  this:  “I  bought  a big  pig 
a few  days  ago  and  the  owner  just  now 
came  looking  for  his  money.  Mind  you, 
Padre,  I know  you  are  a kind  man  and 
like  us  people.  I will  pay  you  back  — 
tomorrow.” 

“Fine.  Do  you  work  on  the  sugar 
estate  here?” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

“Oh!  Did  you  get  paid  yesterday?” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

“Well,  my  friend,  if  you  got  paid  yes- 
terday and  don’t  have  the  money  today 
how  do  you  expect  to  have  it  by  to- 
morrow?” 

“Well  I will  leave  this  (broken-down) 

I bicycle  as  security.” 

[ “Your  bicycle  is  no  use  to  me  and  in 
j my  poor  estimation  is  not  worth  more 
1 than  five  pesos.” 

I “But  I don’t  like  to  inconvenience  my 
I friend;  he  is  waiting  for  the  money 
now.” 

“So  sorry,  sir,  but  give  the  pig  back 
and  your  troubles  will  be  over.” 

“Well,  I am  disappointed  in  you. 
Goodbye!” 

My  name  was  getting  worse  by  the 
month.  Then  one  day  a chap  showed  up 
on  a Saturday  morning.  He  needed 
money  for  some  medicine  for  his  wife. 
On  the  bus  ride  his  pocket  had  been 
picked.  His  cedula,  money,  etc.,  were 
all  gone.  He  wanted  to  borrow  four 
pesos  from  me  to  get  a new  cedula,  then 
he  could  go  to  the  office  and  get  some 
money.  It  all  sounded  reasonable 
enough.  He  would  go  to  the  town  of 


Macoris,  get  a new  cedula,  come  back 
to  the  office  and  get  his  money,  then 
repay  me.  This  was  to  be  done  by  the 
afternoon.  I told  him  that  when  he  got 
back  here,  if  I were  not  home  he  could 
leave  the  money  in  a package  with  the 
cook. 

When  I returned  after  5.00  p.m.,  I 
asked  the  cook  if  anyone  had  been  here, 
she  said  no.  Then  I remembered  the 
rules  about  the  cedula  — you  can’t 
board  a bus  or  transact  any  business 
where  money  is  involved  without  it.  The 
man  could  never  have  gone  to  Macoris 
without  it.  So  I was  really  duped  on  that 
deal  — and  out  four  pesos. 

Sometime  later  I had  a group  of  teen- 
age boys  in  for  instruction  for  a while. 
I asked  one  boy  what  he  would  do  if  he 
saw  a woman  drop  her  purse  while 
carrying  parcels  getting  off  a bus,  then 
walk  away  not  knowing  she  had  dropped 
it.  “Well,  I would  pick  it  up,  see  how 
much  money  was  in  the  purse  and 
maybe  get  it  back  to  her.” 

“If  there  was  money  in  the  purse 
would  you  take  it?” 

“Perhaps,  because  she  has  more 
money  than  I do.” 

“Would  that  be  stealing  or  not?” 

“No,  just  moving” 

“Oh,  because  she  has  more  than  you  it 
is  alright  to  move.  Now  supposing  it 
happened  to  you,  would  you  be  content 
to  let  the  other  person  take  or  move  your 
money?” 

“No,  because  I don’t  have  any.” 

You  can  see  the  different  mentality. 
The  problem  was  how  to  adjust  to  it?  I 
could  not  see  where  I was  making  any 
headway.  I had  one  mentality  and  they 
had  another  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  was  tremendous  — like  opposite 
poles. 
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Well  the  last  chap  to  appear  was  from 
La  Romana,  another  large  sugar  estate. 
He  spoke  English  very  well  because  he 
was  actually  from  some  other  island.  I 
really  should  not  say  this  but  he  looked 
to  me  like  a gambler.  There  was  just 
something  about  him.  It  just  happened 
I had  a whole  hour  before  my  next  func- 
tion, so  I spoke  with  him.  He  was  clever. 
But  by  now  I had  advanced  into  the 
professional  ranks.  It  was  shot-for-shot, 
winner  take  all,  like.  “Well,  Padre,”  he 
said,  “here  is  the  story.  I just  got  out  of 
the  hospital  in  Macoris  and  I need  ten 
pesos  for  a fortnight  to  get  to  La 
Romana.” 

“Oh,  I see.  Well  you  know  that 
Macoris  is  eight  kilometers  closer  to  La 
Romana  than  this  place  is,  so  why 
would  you  come  up  here  and  then  go 
back?” 

“Well  I thought  there  were  better 
connections  between  here  and  La 
Romana.” 

“Or  did  you  just  think  I would  be  a 
soft  touch  for  ten  pesos?” 

Now  by  this  time  I am  up  on  the 
cedula  racket  so  I said.  “Alright,  Mr. 
Bumblesok,  put  your  cedula  on  the  desk 
and  I will  give  you  ten  pesos — or  twenty 
or  whatever  you  want.  I have  the  money 
here,  but  it  is  not  mine.  It  belongs  to  the 
Church.  You  have  said  that  in  exactly  a 
fortnight  the  money  will  be  back.  O.K. 
put  your  cedula  down  and  you  can  have 
the  money.” 

He  says,  “I  see  you  are  no  longer  the 
pushover  my  friends  met.  I am  going. 
You  know  I can’t  board  a bus  or  a taxi 
without  my  cedula’' 

The  curtain  now  drops.  Exit  Mr. 
Bumblesok,  and  I am  ten  pesos 
ahead.  ^ 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED 


Gestetner  duplicator  needed  by  Fr. 
Jack  McCarthy,  who  has  65,000  people 
in  his  parish  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. He  cannot  reach  them  even 
with  loud  speakers,  but  he  could  teach 
a great  many  if  he  had  a Gestetner. 
Cost  — $375.00. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car  — 
$1,900.00. 

Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  in  the  Philippines 
needs  help  to  build  Mission  Stations  for 
celebrating  Mass.  Six  outposts  in  his 
parish  have  no  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mass.  Cost  $150.00  each. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of  ! 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des-  | 
troyed  by  termites.  | 

\ 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed  ! 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission  ! 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments,  | 
linens,  etc.)  Cost  — $235.00.  | 

i 

SCARBORO  FATHERS  I 
2685  Kingston  Rd.  j 

Scarboro,  Ont.  | 
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Fr.  John  Gault,  SFM,  Cornwall,  Ont., 
was  ordained  in  1940.  Fie  has  spent 
most  of  his  priesthood  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  has  also  served  in  Guyana 
and  St.  Vincent  where  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned, and  as  a seminary  professor, 
spiritual  director  and  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 


I Remember 


Tt  was  the  first  day  of  the  Mission  in  the  parish  of  Yamasa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  family  life  all 
marriages,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  to  be  done  free  of  charge. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  began  to  fill  out  the  required  forms  for  each 
marriage.  After  completing  a number  of  forms  I gathered  the  candidates 
together  to  give  them  an  instruction  on  religion  in  general  and  on  the 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Marriage  in  particular.  All  of  them  had  been 
baptised  and  most  had  been  confirmed  but,  due  to  the  lack  of  priests,  their 
sacramental  life  had  ended  there.  Once  instructed,  my  next  duty  was  to 
hear  their  first  Confessions  and  to  urge  them  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
during  the  Mission.  Following  this  I would  gather  them  in  the  church  for 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

This  routine  continued  all  day  till  almost  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  On 
one  occasion  I had  twenty-five  couples  with  two  witnesses  for  each  couple 
gathered  together  in  the  church  for  a ceremony. 

When  all  the  happy  brides  and  grooms  with  their  retinues  had  dis- 
appeared I made  a survey  of  the  day’s  accomplishment.  I had  married 
ninety-five  couples.  Of  course,  this  meant  that  I had  also  heard  one 
hundred  and  eighty  first  Confessions.  This  was  simply  a good  beginning 
because  the  Mission  had  still  seven  days  to  go. 

For  better  or  for  worse.  Father  John  Mclver  and  myself  performed 
six  hundred  and  sixty  marriages  during  the  eight-day  Mission.  M 

John  E.  Gault,  SFM 
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Then  the  Storm  Broke 


For  three  peaceful  summer  months,  our  seminary  ball  field  looked  like  thU 
— quiet  and  undisturbed.  Last  month  it  ended.  The  students  returned  fro^ 
their  summer  vacation  and  it  became  again  a noisy  field  of  combat  where 
titles  are  won,  tempers  are  sometimes  lost  and  young  men  are  kept  healthy 

We  have  a good  crowd  of  students  this  year,  but  some  of  them  find  it  difficuH 
or  impossible  to  pay  the  full  tuition.  To  help  them  out,  we  have  establishec 
several  burses.  Our  friends  contribute  to  the  burses,  we  Invest  the  mone^ 
and  apply  the  annual  interest  to  a student’s  tuition. 

Perhaps  you  could  contribute.  We’d  be  very  grateful.  So  would  one  of  out[ 
students. 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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GUESS  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  HERE! 

These  are  live  pigs  being  wheeled  to  market  in  China.  If  they  were  to 
walk,  they  would  lose  weight  and  thus  be  worth  less. 

Now  guess  what’s  going  on  in  our  mission  parishes.  You’ll  never  guess. 
Our  priests  are  setting  up  radio  stations,  experimental  farms,  manual  arts 
schools  and  credit  unions.  They  are  building  chapels,  piggeries,  irrigation 
canals,  roads  and  boats.  And  you  can  help. 

Please  send  us  a donation  to  be  used  “wherever  it  is  most  needed.’’ 
Thank  you  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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EDITORIAL 


A New  Look? 

'V7' ou  are  in  charge  of  training  Latin  American  catechists  — that  is, 

Latin  American  lay  people  who  are  to  work  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, helping  their  people  to  become  more  totally  Christian.  What 
courses  would  you  give  them?  How  about  these:  scripture,  ethics, 
pedagogy,  catechetics,  leadership,  carpentry,  weaving,  agriculture, 
raising  livestock  and  making  pottery.  That’s  what  is  taught  at  the 
Catholic  Training  Institute  in  Quezaltenango,  Guatemala.  Did  any 
of  those  last  five  occur  to  you? 

I’d  be  surprised  if  they  did,  because  subjects  like  that  reflect  a 
trend  in  catechetical  training  which,  outside  of  mission  countries,  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  It’s  a trend  away  from  the  old  concentration 
on  catechism  and  towards  a training  that  will  help  people  to  direct 
others  toward  total  humanity. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  most  people  indicates 
either  of  two  things:  It  may  be  a new  trend  which  has  only  recently 
made  its  way  into  missionary  training;  or  it  could  be  an  old  trend 
which  has  for  some  strange  reason  been  kept  a deep,  dark  secret.  I’ll 
save  you  the  trouble  of  thinking  over  those  two  possibilities  — the 
fact  is,  it’s  a new  trend.  And  it  shows  up  in  the  work  of  missionary 
priests  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  catechists. 

For  example,  there  hasn’t  always  been  a piggery  in  our  church 
yard  at  Hinundayan,  Philippines.  Our  priests  there  just  lately  got 
around  to  it,  because  only  in  the  light  of  new  missionary  attitudes 
has  it  become  obvious  that  it  is  important  to  the  people  there  to 
improve  their  stock  of  pigs  if  they  are  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living,  if  they  are  to  give  the  practice  of  their  religion  the  effort  it 
deserves.  The  same  argument  explains  the  half-finished  boat  in  the 
backyard  of  that  parish  church;  the  fishermen  need  better  boats  if 
they  are  to  become  better  Christians.  Father  Louis  Quinn’s  experi- 
mental farm  (page  16)  is  further  evidence  of  new  thinking. 

It’s  not  that  pastors  before  them  had  less  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  their  people,  it  is  just  that  traditionally  it  had  always  been  expected 
that  a priest  should  leave  piggeries  and  farms  to  others.  But  there 
frequently  are  no  others.  And  the  role  these  things  can  play  in  the 
total  development  of  a people  can  demand  that  they  be  given  the 
attention  of  anyone  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Father  Bob  Moran  (center)  being  congratulated  by  Japanese  hockey  teammate. 


APOSTOLIC  HOCKEY 

Robert  Moran,  SFM 


ou  never  know  — you  just  never 
know  what  activities  a missionary 
priest  can  get  involved  in. 

To  some  people  it  seems  strange  that 
our  priests  should  be  setting  up  radio 
stations,  running  day  nurseries  or  build- 
ing roads.  But  how  does  it  hit  you  to 
know  that  I managed  to  become  a full- 
fledged  member  of  a Japanese  hockey 
team? 

I was  not  assigned  to  it  by  my 
superiors;  in  fact,  it  started  as  a recrea- 
tion, but  one  thing  led  to  another  and 
the  first  thing  I knew  I was  a permanent 


fixture  on  a Tokyo  team  and  was  interest- 
ing enough  to  the  Japanese  to  be  featured 
on  a twenty-minute  national  Japanese 
TV  program.  Here’s  how  it  all  started. 

I was  sent  to  Japan  in  1964,  and  my 
first  two  years  were  to  be  spent  in  the 
city  of  Tokyo,  studying  the  Japanese 
language.  Our  Society  has  its  own  house 
in  Tokyo  to  accommodate  our  priests 
during  their  language-school  years,  and 
that’s  where  I was  living.  One  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  Tokyo  house  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  enough  property 
to  allow  the  priests  to  recreate.  We  are 
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We  don’t  know  who  is  winning,  but  Fr.  Moran  and  his  teammates  look  pretty  anxious. 


forced  to  find  diversions  somewhere  else. 
But  going  to  the  movies  every  week  can 
get  pretty  boring,  and  during  those  first 
two  years,  we  don’t  speak  enough 
Japanese  to  visit  families. 

Actually,  in  my  time,  the  situation 
was  not  as  bad  as  it  had  been  for  several 
years  before,  because  by  the  time  I got 
to  Tokyo  the  city  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  build  a huge  ice-skating  rink, 
the  largest  bowling  centre  in  Japan,  and 
a golf-driving  range,  all  within  walking 
distance  of  our  house.  So  “recreation- 
wise,”  things  in  Tokyo  had  improved 
considerably. 

Well,  I wasn’t  in  Tokyo  long  before 
I started  making  very  practical  use  of 
that  skating  rink  down  the  hill.  Through 
the  first  winter,  it  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  interesting  change  of  pace. 
But  during  the  second  year,  it  became 
more  than  that. 

One  evening  in  February  (1965), 
while  I was  enjoying  a skate,  I was 
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called  to  the  side  by  the  coach  of  the 
Shinagawa  hockey  team,  who  just  hap-  | 
pened  to  be  there,  watching  the  skaters. 
He  asked  me  if  I knew  how  to  play  I 
hockey,  and  when  I told  him  that  I had  i 
been  playing  for  several  years  in  Canada, 
the  coach  asked  if  I would  like  to  come 
to  a practice  with  his  team.  “Maybe  we 
could  use  you,”  he  said. 

It  seemed  like  a good  idea,  so  I 
showed  up  that  night,  was  issued  a set  of 
equipment  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing practicing  with  the  team.  Apparently 
I impressed  the  coach,  because  shortly 
after  that  I was  invited  to  join  the  team 
as  a permanent  member. 

Looking  back  on  it,  it’s  hard  to  see 
how  I could  have  been  at  all  impressive, 
because  while  I could  play  hockey  pretty 
well,  my  Japanese  was  not  yet  very  good.  | 
In  fact,  I had  learned  only  about  1,000  | 
words  and  could  remember  approxi-  j 
mately  half  of  those.  I’m  pretty  sure  I 
understood  very  little  of  what  the  coach  | 


1 


Fr.  Moran,  number  12,  circles  near  his  own  net,  hoping  to  receive  a pass. 


was  saying  during  the  practice,  and  I 
got  almost  none  of  the  local  slang  ex- 
changed by  the  players. 

But  I made  the  team.  Maybe  because 
Japanese  hockey  doesn’t  compare  to  that 
in  Canada.  In  Japan,  two  of  the  coun- 
try’s teams  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
Canadian  Junior  A,  and  four  other  teams 
would  compare  to  our  Junior  B.  The  rest 
would  be  lower  than  that.  The  country 
doesn’t  have  the  climate  for  hockey,  and 
it  is  only  since  artificial  ice  became  com- 
mon enough  that  hockey  gained  popu- 
larity. But  the  Japanese  have  lots  of 
drive,  they  are  good  skaters,  their  condi- 
tion is  excellent  and  they  are  really  trying 
to  improve. 

By  April,  1965,  our  Shinagawa  team 
was  ready  to  take  part  in  the  all-Tokyo 
Hockey  tournament.  And  believe  it  or 
not,  we  won.  A brief  layoff  followed,  but 
then  we  began  preparing  for  the  Nikko 
Tournament  (Dec.  1965)  and  the  All- 
Japan  Tournament  in  Hokkaido  (March, 


1966).  We  practiced  from  9:30  P.M.  to 
11:30  P.M.  every  second  evening  from 
October  1965  till  March  1966.  In  the 
All- Japan  Tournament,  our  team  came 
fifth. 

Of  course  there  were  personal  satis- 
factions in  being  able  to  stay  with  the 
team  through  such  exciting  tournaments, 
but  there  seem  also  to  have  been  other 
advantages  to  myself  as  a missionary 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Japan. 

For  one  thing  it  was  an  excellent 
chance  to  learn  and  practice  colloquial 
Japanese.  Academic  language  study  can 
only  take  a student  so  far.  Beyond  that, 
he  must  mix  with  various  types  of  people 
and  practice  his  conversation,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  until  he  gets 
the  hang  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  my 
fluency  in  Japanese  was  greatly  improved 
through  this  prolonged  contact  with  very 
run-of-the  mill,  young,  Japanese  men. 

Secondly,  the  Church’s  first  obligation 
in  Japan  is  to  the  non-Christian  people. 
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To  be  effective  in  that  apostolate,  mis- 
sionaries must  come  to  understand  the 
various  attitudes  of  these  people  — atti- 
tudes sometimes  impossible  to  detect  in 
casual  meetings,  but  often  more  evident 
in  the  intimate  informal  rapport  that 
exists  between  athletes  engaged  in  sport. 

It  was  a chance  to  pursue  the  goal 
presented  to  me  by  a Japanese  lady 
shortly  after  my  arrival  in  the  country: 
“learning  to  love  and  understand  the 
Japanese  heart.” 

Then  there  was  the  opportunity  to 
study  many  Japanese  customs  first-hand 
instead  of  through  books.  I lived  with 
the  rest  of  the  team  for  three  days  in 
Nikko,  and  for  one  week  in  Hokkaido  — 
eating  the  same  food,  sleeping  on  the 
tatami  (straw)  mats,  and  taking  part  in 
their  off-the-rink  recreations. 

A final  advantage  was  the  publicity 
that  accrued  to  the  Church  through  the 
news  releases.  There  were  several  articles 
about  the  Canadian  hockey  player  in  the 
Japanese  newspapers,  and  in  each  of 
them  I was  identified  as  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic missionary.  And  then  there  was  a 
twenty-minute  nation-wide  TV  program 
in  which  I and  the  Church  got  some 
publicity.  The  film  showed  me  cele- 
brating Mass,  studying  at  the  language 
school,  as  well  as  playing  hockey. 

It  was  fun  while  it  lasted  — apostolic 
too,  I think  — but  that  part  of  my  mis- 
sionary career  seems  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  be  over  now.  I have  finished 
my  language  study  and  am  now  stationed 
in  our  parish  in  Fukuoka  City. 

The  chance  to  play  hockey  may  never 
come  again,  but  the  chance  to  apply 
what  I learned  through  my  association 
with  the  team  will  present  itself,  I expect, 
every  day  of  my  missionary  life.  E 


A 

SHORT 

BIOGRAPHY 

This  harmless  little  stamp  started  its 
life  and  career  as  a tribute  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power. 

It  was  one  of  millions  of  stamps 
working  on  the  same  job.  But  this 
one  was  destined  for  a second 
career:  It  was  received  on  a letter  by 
a woman  very  interested  in  the 
missions.  So  she  carefully  cut  it  off 
the  envelope  (leaving  a quarter  of  an 
inch  around  it)  and  sent  it  to  us. 

Now  we  are  going  to  put  it  with  a lot  \ 
of  other  commemorative  stamps  we  j 
have  received  from  friends,  then 
we’ll  sell  them  all  and  send  the  | 
money  to  the  missions.  It’s  an  | 
exciting  game.  Why  don't  you  help  j 
us  play  It  by  sending  us  any  special 
stamps  you  have  received.  Thank 
you. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  HUNGRY 


TyTord  comes  from  Argentina  of  a discovery  of  major  importance  for  the  whole 
^ world.  The  man  most  responsible  for  this  event  is  Edward  Narvaja,  who  is 
both  cattleman  and  chemist. 

Mr.  Narvaja  apparently  has  come  up  with  a brand-new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  enriching  soil  that  is  nearly  barren,  but  does  not  intend  revealing  his  secret  to  the 
whole  world  yet.  Instead,  he  hopes  to  revitalize  the  cattle  industry  in  Argentina 
first  of  all. 

From  the  somewhat  meagre  information  available,  however,  the  possibilities 
for  improving  pasture  land  are  unbelievable,  and  even  now,  Mr.  Narvaja  is  being 
compared  to  Pasteur,  the  famous  French  scientist  of  the  last  century.  For  example, 
on  one  test  plot  of  ground,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  increased  the  yield  by  a 
proportion  of  200  to  1. 

How  is  all  this  done?  Narvaja  is  not  saying  but  has  given  the  press  the  broad 
outlines  of  his  method  which  he  describes  as  a natural  process.  Basically  the  soil  is 
given  the  ability  to  more  easily  extract  from  the  atmosphere  all  those  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  red  meat.  These  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  beefsteaks  that  we  all  love  so  much.  Narvaja  doesn’t  use 
fertilizers,  but  has  concocted  a very  complex  mineral  formula  which  varies  for  every 
area.  This  formula  gives  the  soil  a chance  to  restore  itself  to  full  vigour  by  the 
natural  growth  of  plant  life. 

The  world  has  been  awaiting  news  of  this  nature  and  it  won’t  be  too  long  before 
the  full  significance  of  it  filters  down  to  the  starving  millions  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Until  the  hungry  people  of  the  world  are  properly  fed,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  devote  their  thoughts  to  heavenly  matters?  The  missionary  priest’s 
message  falls  on  deaf  ears  as  long  as  starvation  threatens  his  people.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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THE  ! 

SUPERIOR  GENERAL'S 
CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 


It  all  started  so  simply.  A Child  was  born  in  a manger.  It’s 
strange  that  our  efforts  to  bring  His  message  to  the  world 
could  ever  have  become  as  complicated  as  they  seem  now  to 
be.  But  try  as  we  may  to  avoid  it,  spreading  the  Good  News 
has  a way  of  becoming  very  complex. 

Fortunately  though,  only  the  means  we  use  get  that  way; 
the  ultimate  end  of  our  work  remains  simple  — we  want  to 
bring  Christ  and  His  message  to  the  world.  Although  that’s 
not  quite  true  either.  We  don’t  have  to  bring  Him;  He’ll 
come  on  His  own  as  He  did  the  first  time.  We  only  have  to 
prepare  the  way  so  that  people  will  accept  Him  when  He 
comes. 

In  this,  we  of  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
have  a special  interest  in  people  who  have  never  yet  heard 
of  Him.  We  want  to  prepare  them  to  receive  Him  for  the 
first  time.  But  please  don’t  get  the  idea  that  our  only  interest 
in  you  is  as  a helper  — someone  who  can  contribute  what- 
ever we  need  to  carry  on  our  work. 

All  of  you  who  read  this  magazine  are  much  more  than 
helpers;  you  are  close,  personal  friends.  And  while  our  love 
and  prayers  this  Christmas,  as  always,  go  out  to  the  millions 
of  people  who  have  never  yet  heard  of  Christ,  we  can  never 
forget  you.  We  pray  that  you  too  may  know  and  enjoy  the 
presence  of  Christ  more  intensely  than  ever  before.  God 
bless  you  all. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Francis  M.  Diemert,  SFM 
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CANADIAN  LAY  MISSIONERS 
IN  AFRICA 


These  African  children  are  being  taught  how  to  brush  their  teeth — without  brushes. 


The  following  report  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Canadian  Lay  Missioners 
I at  their  headquarters,  Box  200,  Wawa, 

I Ontario.  It  was  written  by  Jack  and 
Cecile  Simpson,  lay  missioners  from 
I Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  who  along 
with  their  son  Tom,  recently  arrived  in 
Africa. 

The  Nama  people  remind  us  so  much 
of  our  Canadian  Indians,  as  they  too 
were  nomads  and  hunters.  The  Holy 
Family  Mission  at  Hostyn  serves  a three- 
fold purpose  as  farm,  orphanage  and 
school  for  children  of  the  Nama  tribe. 
We  enjoy  living  and  working  here,  and 
these  little  ones  make  life  very  interesting 
and  lively  for  us.  With  forty  children  to 
care  for,  you  can  expect  most  anything 
— and  get  it. 


Our  big  battle  at  the  present  is  learn- 
ing the  language.  The  natives  have  their 
own  dialects,  and  a great  number  of  the 
Religious  do  not  speak  English,  so  Afri- 
kaans is  the  happy  medium.  The  children 
learn  Afrikaans  and  English  in  school 
and  are  fluent  in  their  native  language, 
“Nama.”  They  are  most  anxious  to  help 
us  out,  and  it  can  be  lots  of  fun  for  the 
children  teaching  us. 

The  mission’s  only  source  of  income  is 
from  lambs.  In  the  morning  after  Mass, 
I go  out  to  where  the  shepherds  have  our 
sheep  and  pick  up  the  lambs  born  during 
the  night,  and  we  sell  the  pelts  which  are 
used  to  make  Persian  Lamb  coats. 

The  goal  aimed  at,  however,  is  to 
make  the  mission  self-supporting  some 
day  with  “caracul”  sheep.  This  is  not 
possible  just  now,  but  we  look  forward 
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with  hope  and  work  toward  a brighter 
future. 

Father  Foster  and  Brother  Richard 
operate  the  combination  orphanage, 
farm  and  school  which  is  a 10,000-acre 
area  bordering  the  native  reserve.  The 
priest  and  brother  run  this  themselves 
along  with  a native  school  teacher.  They 
house,  feed  and  educate  the  children 
from  the  reserve  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. You  can  imagine  the  work  involved 
in  this  threefold  operation! 

Upon  our  arrival  in  South  West 
Africa,  talking  to  Brother  Richard  and 
visiting  the  mission,  I knew  what  we 
ought  to  do  rather  than  settle  at  Keet- 
manshoop  where  we  had  committed  our 
services.  Our  job  was  at  the  orphanage 
with  the  priest  and  brother!  Here,  Cecilia 
and  I both  believed  we  could  be  of  grea- 
ter help.  We  could  look  after  the  feeding 
and  general  welfare  of  the  children  and 
free  Brother  Richard  for  full-time  work 
on  the  farm  in  a supreme  effort  to  move 
toward  the  mission’s  goal  of  being  self- 
supporting. 

With  the  bishop’s  blessing,  we  have 
been  here  two  months  now.  Our  working 
day  spans  sixteen  hours  and  is  centred 
around  the  daily  activities  for  the  chil- 
dren, who  rise  and  shine  at  6:30  A.M. 
and  retire  at  8:30  P.M.  There  is  nothing 
here  materially  to  reward  you  for  your 
labours  other  than  the  most  simple  re- 
ward of  being  foster  father  and  mother 
to  these  little  ones,  who  are  more  dear  to 
God  than  we  wiU  ever  be. 

We  are  getting  to  know  the  children 
now,  so  we  are  beginning  to  put  some  of 
our  own  ideas  into  action.  The  old  way 
was  to  entice  the  kids  with  candy,  but 
we  believe  that  they  should  take  us  for 
what  we  are.  We  do  try  to  keep  discipline 
of  course,  (with  a big  stick)  but  we  try 


to  be  fair  and  the  kids  go  along  with  us. 
They  have,  now,  a great  trust  in  us  and 
this  we  must  always  keep  like  a God- 
given  one,  which  it  is. 

Their  one  great  thought,  — no  food.  I 
Before  they  came  to  us,  most  of  them 
never  had  regular  meals,  had  no  clothes,  | 
and  had  never  been  washed  in  their  lives  | 
— in  fact,  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a ' 
thing.  Now  they  get  enough  food,  not 
lots  but  we  try  to  give  them  enough  to 
live.  It  is  often  hard  to  make  ends  meet  I 
and  we  have  to  cut  down  a little  on  por-  ; 
tions,  but  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  do.  j 
How  do  you  explain  to  a child  that  he  | 
is  a statistic,  one  of  the  two-thirds  of  i 
the  world’s  population  that  go  to  bed  | 
hungry? 

Cecilia  is  making  a big  hit  with  the 
children.  There  has  never  been  a woman 
here  before.  They  look  upon  her  as  a 
mother  and  keep  her  busy  all  the  time, 
with  their  cuts,  bruises  and  all  the  little 
problems  that  are  so  big  for  small  chil-  i 
dren.  She  is  becoming  quite  a child  psy-  i 
chologist.  She  has!  very  little  time  for 
herself  when  they  are  awake.  At  nights, 
after  they  are  in  bed  we  relax,  write 
some  letters,  study  the  language  and 
listen  to  the  radio. 

We  are  doing  so  little  for  them  and 
they  are  so  grateful  in  their  own  way.  • 
We  ask  God  daily  to  show  us  the  way  to 
help  more.  ■ 


Good  humour  is  a tonic  for  mind 
and  body.  It  is  the  best  antidote  for  ! 
anxiety  and  depression.  It  is  a business  j 
asset.  It  attracts  and  keeps  friends.  It  | 
lightens  human  burdens.  It  is  the  direct 
route  to  serenity  and  contentment.  ■ | 
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mission 

Hong  Kong  (AIF).  The  current  cul- 
tural revolution  in  China  against  every- 
thing “old”  has  now  spread  from  Peking 
to  the  provinces  and  has  taken  on  a 
clearly  anti-religious  aspect. 

In  Peking,  several  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant churches  have  been  occupied  by 
Red  Guards  and  no  one  else  is  allowed 
to  enter  them.  The  Peking  correspondent 
of  the  Tokyo  newspaper,  Mainichi, 
writes  that  he  has  seen  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionaries of  Mary  who  run  the  Sacred 
Heart  College,  Peking,  for  foreign  dip- 
lomats’ children,  being  ridiculed  publicly 
and  forced  to  kneel  on  the  stone  steps  of 
their  school  with  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  while  young  people  shouted:  “Go 
away  imperialist  spies.” 

A Peking  mosque  is  reported  to  have 
I been  plundered  and  its  minister  to  have 
been  cruelly  beaten.  According  to  reports 
from  Macao,  Communist  troops  have 
; forced  the  villagers  in  the  Chung  Shun 
District  and  in  the  Island  of  Lappa  in  the 
Canton  Province,  to  display  portraits  of 
Mao.  They  carried  off  by  force  little 
statues  of  Buddha  and  Kwan  Yin  (the 
goddess  of  mercy)  as  also  the  tablets  of 
the  ancestors. 

Eight  non  - Chinese  Sisters  from  the 
Sacred  Heart  College,  Peking,  run  by  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary  were 
expelled  after  being  ill-treated  by  young 
' Red  Guards. 

All  churches  still  open  in  Shanghai 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  for 
Worship,  were  visited  by  gangs  of  Red 


Guards,  the  new  Communist  youth 
movement,  who  despoiled  them  of  all 
religious  emblems,  such  as  crucifixes, 
statues,  pictures,  paintings  and  decora- 
tions, according  to  the  Hong  Kong  cor- 
respondent of  the  South  China  Morning 
Post.  Books  used  during  religious  ser- 
vices, tracts  and  archives  were  made  into 
bonfires  in  front  of  the  churches.  All 
Christian  churches.  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, are  reported  to  have  suffered  the 
same  fate. 

All  Christian  churches  in  Canton  have 
been  closed  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Red  Guards,  according  to 
travellers  from  that  city.  Thus  the  anti- 
religious  movement  known  as  the  “cul- 
tural revolution”  has  now  spread  from 
Peking  to  Canton  and  from  Shanghai  to 
Tibet,  since  Red  Guards  are  reported  to 
be  operating  also  in  the  last  mentioned 
region. 

Fantastic  stories  are  going  around 
Canton:  Red  Guards  attacking  the  cathe- 
dral claim  to  have  found  important  arms 
dumps  there,  and  six  Europeans  who  are 
supposed  to  have  hidden  there  since 
1949.  The  fact  that  such  silly  stories  can 
go  the  rounds  is  a sign  of  a dangerous 
state  of  over  excitement.  ■ 

In  Guyana,  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
have  opened  a new  parish  in  Mibikuri, 
Black  Bush.  Father  Anthony  Marsh, 
SFM,  the  new  pastor  was  moved  from 
New  Amsterdam  to  the  new  Holy 
Name  parish.  More  details  later.  ■ 


I 
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C ometime  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
^ a French  missionary  priest,  Father 
Marcel,  was  out  visiting  the  missions  of 
his  large  parish.  In  those  days  a parish 
would  be  like  a diocese  in  the  western 
world.  Unfortunately,  I do  not  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  Chinese  province  he 
was  in.  But  this  incident  happened  dur- 
ing the  spring  while  he  was  getting  his 
scattered  flock  to  make  their  Easter 
duty. 

March  and  April  are  rainy  months 
and  the  father  got  caught  in  a downpour 
near  a pagan  village.  He  asked  if  he 
could  stay  till  the  rains  subsided.  So  the 
gracious  Chinese  gave  him  hospitality. 
His  carrier  wanted  to  return  home  — 
rain  or  no  rain,  so  he  went,  leaving  the 
father  to  spend  the  following  three  or 
four  days  explaining  the  catechism  to  the 
people. 

Among  his  interested  listeners  was  a 
young,  strong  man  in  his  thirties.  He 
took  a particularly  keen  interest  in  the 
instruction.  In  fact,  he  really  enjoyed  it. 
Well,  when  the  flooded  river  went  down 
enough  so  the  father  could  wade  across, 
this  young  man  volunteered  to  carry  the 
Mass  kit  and  whatever  baggage  the 
father  had.  After  two  days  travel  he 
figured  he  had  gone  far  enough,  so  the 
father  found  someone  else  to  look  after 
the  baggage. 

When  this  young  man  returned  home 
he  had  great  influence  in  the  village.  He 


could  read  a bit  and  write  a letter  and 
since  the  father  had  left  a dozen  catech- 
isms in  his  father’s  house  for  the  village, 
he  had  it  made.  He  carried  on  by 
explaining  the  catechism  and  what  he 
thought  it  meant  regarding  the  wonder- 
ful religion  of  the  foreigner. 

There  were  more  rainy  days  over  the 
years  that  followed,  and  the  children 
would  gather  and  listen  to  this  new  doc- 
trine as  the  young  man  explained  it.  He 
told  them  France  was  a long  way  off  — 
yet  Father  Marcel  had  left  home  and 
country  to  come  and  help  us  know  there 
is  a better  kingdom  beyond  this  life.  In 
this  new  kingdom  ^here  is  no  suffering, 
no  poverty,  no  sickness,  just  happiness. 

Many  years  later  another  priest  came 
to  the  parish  and  a boy  saw  him  ap- 
proaching the  village  on  the  same  road. 
He  ran  on  and  told  his  grandfather  a 
priest  was  on  the  road.  They  knew  by  his 
soutane  that  he  was  a priest.  The  old 
man  told  his  grandson  to  call  the  priest 
in,  as  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

The  priest  did  not  know  of  any  Chris- 
tians in  this  particular  village,  but  he 
figured  — “Who  knows  it  may  be  the 
voice  of  God  calling.”  So  he  followed 
the  boy  to  a large  rambling  shack. 

The  old  man  was  in  bed  with  a bad 
cut  on  his  leg.  When  the  father  entered 
the  old  man  says.  “Father,  where  is  Fr. 
Marcel?” 
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THE  BAGGAGE  CARRIER 


“Oh  he  has  been  dead  ten  years.  But 
how  do  you  know  Fr.  Marcel?” 

“Oh  I carried  his  baggage  many  years 
ago.  He  taught  us  catechism  and  I have 
been  doing  what  he  said  ever  since.” 
The  father  was  amazed  as  the  people 
came  in  and  greeted  him  as  a priest.  The 
old  man  was  in  big  trouble.  He  had  gone 
to  the  bush  for  firewood.  The  axe  slipped 
and  cut  a big  gash  in  his  leg.  The  home 
remedy  did  not  stop  gangrene  from  set- 
ting in  so  he  asked  the  priest  to  baptize 
him,  because  he  wanted  to  get  into 
that  glorious  kingdom  where  God  was 
master. 

1 He  answered  all  the  required  ques- 
! tions  and  a ten-year-old  boy  who  re- 
mained in  the  room  told  the  priest,  we 
all  know  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

I So  after  the  baptism  the  priest  got  the 
' story  of  what  went  on  over  the  lapsing 
I years.  The  father  stayed  over  a couple 
i of  days  and  baptized  about  two  hundred. 

The  old  man  died  the  next  morning 
i about  two  hours  after  he  had  received 
, his  first  communion.  He  was  buried  the 
i same  evening.  The  first  Catholic  to  be 
j buried  in  the  family  plot. 

I After  the  burial  of  the  old  man  who 
i was  actually  responsible  for  the  ground 
work  of  making  the  village  Catholic,  the 
! so-called  elders  had  a meeting.  It  was 
I decided  by  all,  unanimously,  that  all 
! people  must  remain  Catholic  and  any 
1 outsider  buying  property  or  a house  had 
I 


Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 

to  be  instructed  and  baptized  before  the 
deal  could  be  closed.  I don’t  think  Pope 
John,  of  happy  memory,  or  the  decisions 
Vatican  II  or  the  Declaration  of  Re- 
ligious Freedom  would  endorse  the  act 
of  the  elders. 

In  this  case,  it  was  join  up  or  else. 
No  real  freedom  there.  The  father  who 
visited  this  mission  several  times  a year 
had  a problem,  but  the  elders  stuck  to 
their  guns.  The  father  would  say,  “You 
can’t  force  anyone  against  his  will  to  be 
a Catholic.” 

“But  Fr.  Marcel  told  us  as  children 
that  this  is  the  true  religion.”  They  would 
also  claim  that  outsiders  can  go  else- 
where and  buy  property. 

“But  what  if  he  likes  the  atmosphere 
here  among  you  people,  the  way  you 
live?” 

“Father,  we  are  not  forcing  him  to 
buy  property,  but  if  he  does,  this  is  the 
condition.  Take  it  or  leave  it.  He  makes 
up  his  own  mind.” 

Just  suppose  Pope  John  was  on  this 
mission  and  met  this  argument,  what 
would  the  good  man  say?  Both  sides 
have  a point  but  who  would  he  favor?  — 
a good  question  in  a pagan  land. 

In  spite  of  the  Communism  in  China, 
I don’t  think  such  a community  would 
ever  give  up  its  faith.  It  would  be  prac- 
tised in  secret  “and  God  who  sees  all  in 
secret  will  reward.”  God  bless  them.  B 
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(Above)  The  little  pumping  station  is  inade- 
quate, but  will  have  to  do  for  now. 


i 

i 

FATHER 
LOUIS' 
I FARM 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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(Above)  An  agronomist, 
at  left,  teaches  local 
farmers  how  to  cultivate 
their  crops. 


(Left)  Fr.  Louis  Quinn, 
center- right,  discusses 
farm  problems  with 
friends. 


Thriving  west  from  Santo  Domingo, 
-^^the  capital  city  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  lush,  green  vegetation 
gradually  loses  its  sparkle.  Cactus  plants, 
scrubby  grass,  dust  and  dry  heat  make 
the  scenic  drive  much  less  so,  and  take 
some  of  the  edge  off  a visitor’s  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  just  as  the  quiet  heat  begins  to  get 
oppressive,  the  road  to  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  swings  off  to  the  right  and  climbs 
steadily  into  the  green  mountains  where 
the  air  is  cooler. 

The  view  from  this  mountain  road  is 
sometimes  breathtaking,  and  compared 
to  the  dull,  flat  landscape  below,  it’s 
enough  to  suggest  that  Ocoa  might  be  an 
ideal  place  to  retire.  But  it  is  not.  In 
fact,  it  is  a hard  place  to  live  at  any  time. 

The  people  here  are  farmers,  but  the 
land  won’t  co-operate  with  them.  It  is 
rocky  and  dry.  As  a result,  the  people 
are  poor. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  Toronto,  is 
their  pastor.  If  he  chose  to,  he  could 
take  the  attitude  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
the  land  is  unproductive,  and  the  people 
have  no  right  to  expect  him,  as  a priest, 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

But  he  doesn’t  see  it  that  way.  To  him, 
the  role  of  a priest  is  to  bring  Christ  to 
people.  And  in  this  world,  the  reality  of 
Christ  is  not  only  in  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments, it  is  in  the  relief  of  poverty,  and 
in  the  satisfaction  a man  finds  in  raising 
his  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  To 
leave  people  in  poverty  or  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  sustain  themselves  by  honest, 
productive  work,  is  to  withhold  from 
them,  to  some  degree,  the  gift  of  Christ’s 
presence. 

Fr.  Quinn,  then,  hopes  to  bring  Christ 
to  these  people  in  a way  in  which  they 
have  never  seen  Him  before  — princip- 
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ally  in  productive  farms  that  will  speak 
of  the  Providence  of  God,  and  in  co- 
operative projects  that  will  reflect  the 
Christian  charity  that  can  unite  people. 

Then  there  are  other  practical  reasons 
why  something  must  be  done  to  help  the 
farmers  of  Ocoa.  For  the  last  five  years, 
the  area  has  been  suffering  from  a 
drought  which  has  almost  entirely  killed 
off  the  poor  crops  they  have  been  able  to 
raise.  As  a result,  many  farmers  have 
left  their  land  and  have  moved  into  the 
town,  creating  problems  it  is  unable  to 
handle. 

But  where  to  start?  Fr.  Quinn  himself 
says,  “We  started  in  town  here  with  a 
short  course  given  to  farmers,  to  open 
up  their  vision  to  the  possibilities  of  com- 
munity development,  and  the  value  of 
co-operatives  for  them  as  farmers.  We 
also  tried  to  introduce  them  to  some 
modern  farming  techniques. 

“I  visited  most  of  the  nearby  villages, 
had  meetings  with  the  men  and  tried  to 
discover  the  leaders  of  the  different  com- 
munities. I then  invited  them  into  town 
and  after  the  first  couple  of  courses,  they 
became  very  much  interested.  They 
were  each  then  told  to  go  home  and 
find  other  men  as  interested  as  they 
were  in  this  type  of  education. 

“Then  we  started  bringing  the  groups 
into  the  parish  (about  twenty  to  thirty 
men  at  a time),  accommodating  them 
here  for  a four-day,  socio-agrarian 
course.  And  to  give  them  a practical  de- 
monstration of  the  theories  they  studied, 
we  set  up  a small  demonstration  plot  in 
which  the  various  farm  products  were 
planted.  The  plot  is  about  four  acres, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  plant  about 
fifteen  different  types  of  plants  in  it. 

“We  used  different  types  of  seeds, 
some  imported  to  the  country,  others 


brought  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  wanted  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a change  in  their  selection  of 
seed.  Then  we  planted  some  seed  with 
fertilizer,  and  others  without  it  so  that 
they  could  see  the  difference  fertilizer 
can  have  on  the  final  crop.” 

People  who  know  Fr.  Quinn  as  being 
born  and  raised  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
may  find  it  strange  that  he  could  become 
so  involved  in  an  agrarian  situation. 
After  all,  what  could  he  know  about 
problems  of  soil  analysis,  fertilization  or 
seed  selection?  He  answers  the  question 
himself: 

“It  wasn’t  necessary  for  me  to  have 
any  great  knowledge  of  agronomy.  Just 
seeing  the  problems  made  me  realize 
that  I had  to  bring  in  people  to  teach  the 
farmers  what  they  needed  to  know  about 
farming.  There  are  many  organizations 
willing  to  help.  If  the  priest  can  just 
provide  them  with  the  facilities,  they  will 
come  in  and  teach  the  farmers. 

“We  used  young  agronomist  students 
from  one  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  about 
100  kilometers  from  here.  They  dedi- 
cated their  weekends  to  the  course. 
The  co-operative  and  the  community 
development  part  of  the  course  were 
given  by  a group  of  young  people  in 
town  — men  who  lately  have  become 
interested  and  have  educated  them- 
selves in  the  possibilities  of  community 
development. 

“They  taught  the  local  farmers  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  need  the  earth 
itself  has  for  food.  That  there  has  to  be 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  replace 
the  nutrition  value  taken  from  the  earth 
each  time  a crop  is  harvested. 

“They  are  also  taught  the  necessity  of 
rotating  their  crops,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  failures  on  the  part  of  farmers  in 
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In  the  dry,  dusty  mountains  of  Ocoa,  Fr.  Quinn  has  developed  a productive  farm 


this  area  — they’ve  been  planting  the 
r same  crops  year  after  year.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  a pro- 
gram Fr.  Quinn  has  organized  requires 
equipment  and  money.  Where  do  they 
,>  come  from? 


“A  lot  of  the  equipment  has  been 
bought  with  money  received  from  Cana- 
dian people  — voluntary  donations.  We 
have  also  received  some  help  from 
organizations  here  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  — government  and  private  in- 
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stitutions  making  an  effort  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  farmer. 

“These  government  community  orga- 
nizations are  great,  but  they  have  weak- 
nesses: they  extend  themselves  so  much 
that  they  can’t  give  the  proper  develop- 
ment to  the  community.  For  example, 
they  make  available  a loan  of  seed  to  the 
farmer,  which  he  has  to  pay  back  of 
course,  but  at  no  interest.  But  then  they 
leave  him  with  the  seed  and  make  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  instruct  him  in  the 
use  of  it,  or  its  protection  during  its  cul- 
tivation. And  if  there  is  some  natural 
disaster  — a drought,  a plague  of  insects 
or  a typhoon  — there  is  a great  danger 
that  the  loan  of  seed  will  be  lost  and  the 
farmer  will  be  in  a worse  situation  than 
he  was  before. 

“I  don’t  want  to  criticize  them  too 
much  though,  because  before  these  com- 
munity organizations  were  set  up,  the 
farmers  had  to  pay  back  three  times  the 
cash  value  of  the  seed  they  borrowed. 
So  they  are  definitely  better  off  now.” 

One  of  the  major  problems  Fr.  Quinn 
encountered  in  setting  up  and  running 
his  experimental  farm  was  that  of  irriga- 
tion. As  we  said,  the  whole  area  is  very 
dry  and  for  the  last  five  years  the  situa- 
tion has  been  aggravated  by  a serious 
drought. 

“Irrigation  was  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  had  with  the  experimental 
plot.  When  we  started,  we  made  use  of 
the  town  aqueduct.  But  it  wasn’t  enough 
and  as  a result  a lot  of  the  crops  failed 
because  of  a lack  of  water.  Then  we  dis- 
covered that  in  one  of  the  canyons  near 
the  plot  there  was  a spring,  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  water. 

“One  of  the  teaching  agronomists  in- 
vestigated the  possibilities  of  construct- 
ing a small  dam  down  in  the  canyon.  It 


turned  out  to  be  quite  feasible,  so  we  did 
it.  Then  another  institute  interested  in 
agrarian  reform  offered  us  a pump.  We 
set  that  up  and  pumped  the  water  into  a 
small  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  canyon. 
From  there  it  is  poured  into  the  canals 
that  irrigate  the  whole  plot  of  land. 

“Actually,  that  system  would  be  too 
expensive  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  use, 
but  seeing  its  use  has  started  our  farm- 
ers thinking.  They  can  see  the  necessity 
of  irrigation,  and  they  are  looking  for 
possibilities  in  their  own  areas.  There 
are  certain  types  of  pumps  which  would 
be  very  practical  in  different  parts  of 
the  parish.  But  something  has  to  be 
done  immediately  because  the  pro- 
longed drought  has  made  the  situation 
desperate. 

“Further  back  in  the  mountains  there 
is  a spring  that  produces  a large  quantity 
of  water.  If  it  could  be  dammed  up  and 
brought  down  to  the  community  through 
a canal,  there  would  be  enough  water  to 
irrigate  about  1,500  acres  of  land  — and 
that  would  be  a tremendous  boon  to  the 
community. 

“One  of  the  problems  is  that  it  would 
cost  about  $40,000  to  build  a canal  and 
dam.  If  the  project  is  approved  by  the 
Community  Development  Organization, 
they  would  put  up  half  the  money.  Our 
community  would  have  to  put  up  the 
other  half,  but  we  could  reduce  our  share 
of  the  expense  further  by  contributing 
the  labour  and  much  of  the  equipment 
and  materials. 

“Actually,  I think  the  system  is  unjust. 
If  a canal  is  needed,  I don’t  think  it  is 
just  if  at  a particular  moment  the  people 
can’t  put  up  that  fifty  per  cent.  If  the 
people  have  shown  that  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  haven’t  the  means  to 
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put  up  the  money,  the  money  should 
be  made  available  to  them. 

“It  would  be  better  to  let  the  percent- 
age depend  on  the  wealth  of  the  town. 
Our  canal  project,  for  example,  would 
in  time  produce  wealth  for  other  com- 
munity projects. 

“I  guess  normally  we  could  expect 
to  get  some  money  from  our  credit 
unions.  We  have  six  of  them  in  the 
parish  now,  but  because  of  the  drought 
there  isn’t  enough  money  available  for 
saving,  and  so  they  are  progressing 
slowly.  But  I think  the  fact  that  the 
community  is  trying  to  save  should  be 
reason  enough  for  the  Community  De- 
velopment Organization  to  put  up  more 
than  half  the  cost. 

“The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  go 
I around  and  beg  help  from  local  business- 
I men  and  then  start  applying  pressure  on 
I the  Community  Development  Organiza- 
tion. We’re  going  to  start  that  right  away, 
because  we  haven’t  any  time  to  lose.” 

In  his  efforts  to  apply  pressure  on  the 
I Community  Development  Organization, 
Fr.  Quinn  also  hopes  to  receive  some 
, support  from  the  Agrarian  Leagues  in 
i his  community.  These  leagues  are  local 
I branches  of  a national  organization  set 
j up  to  unite  farmers  so  that,  among  other 
i things,  they  might  more  effectively 
5 negotiate  with  the  government. 

1 “We  have  two  leagues  formed  now  — 

I eighty  men  in  one  and  forty-five  in  the 
i other  — and  there  are  some  communi- 
^ ties  to  which  we  have  sent  men  to  pre- 
> pare  the  people  for  the  establishment  of 

I I the  leagues.  Then  too,  there  are  socio- 
1 1 agrarian  courses  available  now.  If  we 
^ I find  possible  leaders  in  our  communities, 
j we  can  get  them  off  to  one  of  the  courses. 

“We  have  sent  about  thirty  men  out  to 
study.  Besides  that,  one  of  the  agrarian 


associations  sent  a team  to  our  town  to 
give  a special  course  to  twenty-five  care- 
fully selected  men.  Two  of  the  twenty- 
five  were  afterwards  singled  out  to  take 
a more  intensive  course  in  farming  and 
farm  league  leadership. 

“What  we  will  eventually  do  when  we 
get  enough  leagues  formed  here  is  to  set 
up  a council  which  will  direct  the  whole 
group  of  leagues.” 

Father  Quinn’s  experimental  farm  is 
only  one  of  several  exciting  projects  he 
has  set  up  in  his  parish.  In  later  articles, 
we  hope  to  tell  you  of  some  others.  In 
the  meantime,  perhaps  knowing  of  this 
one  will  indicate  that  the  role  of  the 
missionary  in  underdeveloped  countries 
is  dramatically  changing.  In  some  ways, 
it  is  a more  satisfying  role,  but  in  many 
ways  it  is  much  more  challenging.  H 


WELL  WUDDYA  KNOWi 

/^ne  day,  while  visiting  a sick  per- 
son  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I 
heard  what  I thought  was  a cat  meow- 
ing outside  the  open  window.  It  was 
repeated  and  I glanced  outside  but 
could  not  see  any  cat.  I asked  an  old 
woman  in  the  house  if  she  had  a cat, 
and  she  said,  “Yes,  but  what  you  hear 
is  the  parrot.” 

Now  I know  that  it  is  common  for 
people  in  this  country  to  have  parrots. 
They  are  caught  in  the  hills  and  their 
wings  are  clipped  so  that  they  stay 
about  the  house  and  yard.  But  none 
of  that  could  explain  why  the  old 
woman’s  parrot  should  “meow.”  So 
she  went  on  to  say,  “He  likes  to  imitate 
the  cat.”  As  she  said  that,  the  parrot, 
as  if  to  prove  he  also  had  other  talents, 
started  to  whistle  a tune  for  me.  H 

William  McNabb,  SFM 
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THE  JAPAN  SCENE 


'T^e  following  are  the  1966  statistics 
for  the  Church  in  Japan  compiled 
by  the  National  Catholic  Committee 
from  diocesan  annual  reports. 

There  are  no  startling  changes  from 
former  years.  This  year’s  figure  (as  of 
June  30)  stands  at  333,169  as  com- 
pared to  323,880  in  last  year’s  statistics. 
This  number  includes  foreign  mission- 
aries. Catechumens  are  down  a little 
to  15,468  from  the  previous  year’s 
15,961.  Adult  baptisms  are  down  from 
8,029  to  7,956  while  infant  baptisms 
are  up  to  6,952  from  6,788.  Marriages 
are  still  predominantly  mixed,  i.e. 
Catholic  with  non-baptized  persons  for 
the  most  part  (2,618  as  compared  to 
only  1,376  marriages  between  Catho- 
lics). The  number  of  churches  and 
mission  chapels  has  remained  almost 
stationary  at  962. 

The  real  hope  for  any  missionary 
church  is  the  native  clergy  and  re- 
ligious. In  Japan  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Tokyo,  the  archbishop  of 
Nagasaki,  the  13  residential  bishops 
and  the  one  auxiliary  bishop  are  all 
Japanese.  Two  foreign  bishops  live  in 
Japan  in  retirement.  The  number  of 
Japanese  diocesan  clergy  showed  an 
increase  of  only  five  while  the  religious 
clergy  marked  an  increase  of  18.  Total 
figures  are  408  Japanese  diocesan 
clergy,  228  religious  priests  and  1,270 
foreign  priests  of  all  kinds. 

Diocesan  seminarians  (major)  have 


decreased  slightly  from  204  to  191  for  I 
this  year.  The  religious  brothers  have 
also  grown  in  numbers,  the  Japanese  ; 
from  241  to  247  and  the  foreign  i 
from  182  to  196.  Japanese  sisters  far  ' 
outnumber  their  foreign  counterparts  | 
4,528  to  1,116.  And  there  are  also  18  j 
male  and  480  female  members  of 
secular  institutes  to  round  out  the  ! 
number  of  clergy  and  religious  (using 
“religious”  in  the  wide  sense  to  cover 
secular  institutes). 

If  we  add  the  number  of  “profes- 
sional” apostolic  workers,  — bishops, 
priests,  brothers,  sisters,  members  of 
secular  institutes,  and  church  cate- 
chists, and  divide  that  into  the  total 
population,  we  find  that  there  is  one 
apostolic  worker  for  every  10,800 
Japanese.  This  is  a slight  improvement 
over  last  year’s  1 -to- 11, 3 00  ratio.  How- 
ever, the  task  facing  these  workers  is 
still  gigantic. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  Church  in  j 
Japan  of  trying  to  make  itself  look  | 
better  than  it  is  by  padding  statistics.  | 
The  opposite  would  seem  to  be  true.  ! 
The  statistical  increase  from  the  prev-  ! 
ious  year  was  9,289;  the  total  increase  | 
as  reported  by  the  dioceses  was  only  i 
7,608.  ; 

Furthermore,  the  increase  should  be  ! 
equal  to  the  number  of  baptisms  minus  | 
the  number  of  deaths  (14,908 — 1,803)  ; 
i.e.  13,105.  Which  means  4,000  are  j 
missing  from  the  statistics.  \ 
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Monument  and  memorial  museum,  dedicated  to  the  twenty-six  martyrs  of  Nagasaki,  Japan. 


Statistics  for  the  Church  in  Japan  (as  of  June  30,  1966) 


Population 

Cath. 

Population 

Increase 

Catechu- 

Total 

Net 

mens 

Tokyo 

13,578,958 

53,479 

50,782 

+ 1,855 

2,541 

Nagasaki 

1,641,231 

74,654 

73,354 

— 646 

446 

Fukuoka 

6,607,249 

24,236 

23,372 

+ 423 

805 

Hiroshima 

6,871,181 

15,448 

15,077 

+ 418 

1,163 

Kagoshima 

1,853,517 

9,132 

8,850 

— 307 

652 

Kyoto 

5,296,520 

17,633 

17,034 

+ 493 

1,492 

Nagoya 

9,255,404 

13,461 

12,931 

+ 711 

782 

Niigata 

4,941,846 

6,244 

6,081 

+ 32 

322 

Oita 

2,268,142 

6,032 

5,738 

— 121 

358 

Osaka 

11,993,796 

44,068 

42,614 

+2,206 

2,481 

Sapporo 

5,171,769 

16,004 

15,336 

+ 384 

1,119 

Sendai 

6,564,753 

12,179 

11,792 

+ 334 

726 

Takamatsu 

3,974,993 

4,734 

4,605 

+ 132 

222 

Urawa 

8,198,390 

9,391 

9,185 

+ 312 

616 

Yokohama 

10,064,206 

26,474 

25,322 

+ 1,382 

1,743 

Increase  from  other  causes 

+ 1,681 

1966 

98,281,955 

333,169 

322,073 

+ 9,289 

15,468 

1965 

323,880 

+9,429 

15,961 

1964 

314,451 

+ 5,637 

15,261 

*Note:  Cath.  Population  “Net”  means  number  of  Catholics  minus  clergy,  religious, 
seminarians,  and  members  of  secular  institutes.  “Total”  includes  all  these. 
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Baptisms  Marriages 


Adults 

Infants 

Cath. 

Mixed 

Tokyo 

1,460 

1,037 

234 

715 

Nagasaki 

278 

1,846 

421 

45 

Fukuoka 

517 

519 

116 

133 

Hiroshima 

457 

278 

37 

171 

Kagoshima 

313 

216 

18 

56 

Kyoto 

577 

290 

59 

196 

Nagoya 

403 

308 

68 

163 

Niigata 

187 

85 

13 

51 

Oita 

255 

95 

16 

21 

Osaka 

1,391 

935 

161 

416 

Sapporo 

535 

285 

70 

127 

Sendai 

356 

208 

26 

128 

Takamatsu 

184 

97 

13 

50 

Urawa 

290 

177 

23 

80 

Yokohama 

753 

576 

101 

266 

1966 

7,956 

6,952 

1,376 

2,618 

1965 

8,029 

6,788 

1,434 

2,483 

1964 

8,528 

7,024 

J.  Priests  Foreign  Dioc.  Sem’s.  Brothers  Sisters  Sec.  Inst. 

Sec.  Rel.  Priests  Major  Minor  Jap.  For.  Jap.  For.  Male  Fern. 


Tokyo 

63 

88 

328 

15 

— 

96  1 80 

1,040 

327 

— 

— 

Nagasaki 

61 

20 

25 

30 

82 

22 

1 2 

224 

18 

327 

Fukuoka 

37 

7 

73 

17 

31 

10 

7 

371 

45 

— 

— 

Hiroshima 

19 

13 

66 

6 

1 

3 

2 

179 

64 

— 

— 

Kagoshima 

10 

9 

23 

6 

9 

6 

10 

129 

17 

— 

— 

Kyoto 

20 

5 

102 

7 

2 

5 

15 

235 

83 

2 

19 

Nagoya 

18 

7 

80 

12 

16 

7 

2 

151 

66 

— 

50 

Niigata 

9 

2 

26 

7 

4 

— 

— 

92 

7 

— 

15 

Oita 

5 

7 

32 

1 

7 

7 

2 

122 

9 

— 

5 

Osaka 

58 

1 17 

162 

26 

24 

20 

21 

685 

196 

16 

22 

Sapporo 

33 

29 

63 

18 

4 

43 

8 

363 

46 

— 

3 

Sendai 

27 

2 

53 

19 

11 

2 

5 

241 

85 

— 

6 

Takamatsu 

8 

3 

38 

3 

— 

— 

— 

69 

6 

— 

5 

Urawa 

8 

7 

59 

6 

5 

7 

3 

108 

16 

— 

11 

Yokohama 

26 

12 

140 

18 

11 

19 

39 

519 

131 

— 

19 

1966 

402 

228 

1,270 

191 

207 

247 

196 

1 4,528 

1,116 

18 

482 

1965 

397 

210 

1,246 

204 

199 

241 

182 

4,780 

1,059 

1964 

373 

175 

1,244 

211 

1 4,131 

1,041 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

One  day  three  girls,  much  like  your- 
selves, were  passing  a pleasant  hour  of 
conversation  together  at  a birthday  party. 
The  conversation  got  around  to  com- 
paring the  beauty  of  their  hands.  “Mine 
are  the  most  beautiful,”  said  Frances, 
“see  how  my  hands  are  so  clean  and  the 
fingers  so  delicate  and  my  nails  all  so 
polished.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Elizabeth,  “but  look  at 
my  hands,  no  wrinkles  and  so  fine  and 
the  nails  so  long  and  uniform.” 

The  third  companion,  Mary,  would 
not  hold  her  hands  up  to  be  seen.  The 
others  said  — “Poor  Mary,  look  at  her 
fingers  all  marked  with  dishwater  and 
soiled  with  work.” 

There  was  an  embarrassed  pause  and 
no  one  said  anything.  A quiet  voice  as 
from  nowhere  was  heard  to  say  — “Ah, 
but  Mary’s  hands  are  the  prettiest  for 
they  give  alms  and  gifts  to  the  poor.” 

“Who  said  that,”  said  Elizabeth,  a 
little  frightened.  “It  sounded  like  an 
angel,”  replied  Frances.  And  so  ended 
the  party. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.  What  about  alms  for  the  Mission 
children  for  Christmas,  eh  Buds? 


Mission  children  awaiting  their  Christmas 
gifts. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Michael  Beisser,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

“Please  send  me  a calendar.  I hope 
that  the  sisters  and  everyone  on  the  Mis- 
sions will  be  able  to  teach  the  world 
about  God.  — I do  too,  Mike. 

Marion  Gaultois  of  Stephanville  Cros- 
sing, Nfld.,  has  four  sisters,  Lorraine, 
Geneva,  Elizabeth  and  Debbie.  They 
save  their  pennies  in  a little  bottle  for 
the  Missions.  Good  girls! 

Diane  Therour  of  North  Bay,  Ont., 
writes  to  say  she  says  a prayer  to  St. 
Theresa  and  brought  stamps  to  the 
teacher  for  the  Missions.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  Diane. 
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CANADIANS 
ON  THE 
SPANISH 
MAIN 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


TJour  hundred  and  forty-five,  or  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Church  workers  in  South  America  are 
concentrated  on  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean, according  to  a report  published  in 
February,  1966. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  called  the 
island  “Hispaniola.”  Today  it’s  divided 
into  two  independent  countries.  The 
western  third  is  occupied  by  the  only 
Negro  republic  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, Haiti,  where  French  and  French 
patois  are  spoken.  The  Spanish-speaking 
Dominican  Republic  constitutes  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  island.  A 27 1 - 
mile  borderline,  part  of  which  is  a 
so-called  international  “highway,”  di- 
vides the  two  countries. 

Like  aU  the  Antilles,  Hispaniola  is  an 
island  in  the  sun,  but  economically,  soci- 
ally, and  politically  it  is  more  accurately 
situated  in  the  pre-dawn.  Both  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Haiti  are  under- 
developed countries;  so  much  so  that  one 


hesitates  to  use  the  more  liberal  and 
sophisticated  word  “developing.” 

There  are  4,390,000  Haitians  living  in 
a national  area  of  10,714  square  miles. 
The  terrain  is  very  mountainous,  and  has 
many  rivers  which  flood  without  control 
in  the  rainy  season  and  are  dry  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  lacks  natural  resources; 
only  one-third  of  the  national  territory 
is  arable  land.  Ninety  per  cent  of  its 
people  are  illiterate.  The  average  Haitian 
cannot  expect  to  live  to  see  his  thirty- 
fourth  birthday. 

The  3,333,000  Dominicans  have 
18,816  square  miles  of  fatherland.  Their 
rate  of  population  increase  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  in  South  America.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  republic  is  mountainous,  yet 
only  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  arable 
land  is  in  use.  The  main  agricultural 
product  is  sugar  cane.  Eighty-five  thous- 
and persons,  well  above  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  organized  labour  force,  are  employed 
in  the  sugar  industry.  There  are  three 
medical  doctors  for  every  20,000  Do- 
minicans; life  expectancy  is  forty-four 
years;  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  illiterate. 

The  1965  bloody  revolution  in  tlie 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  pro- 
claimed life  presidency  of  machine-gun- 
toting  “Papa  Doc”  Duvalier  in  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti,  give  some  idea  of  the 
island’s  long  history  of  political  insta- 
bility. 

Haiti,  of  course,  is  less  developed  than 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  also  has 
a considerably  larger  population,  al- 
though it  is  only  half  the  size  in  square 
miles.  The  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems will  take  a long  time  to  solve. 
Meanwhile  they  create  further  serious 
problems.  Many  Haitians  have  moved 
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to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  search  of 
work;  the  employed  among  them  are 
mostly  sugar  cane  cutters.  Generally 
I they  live  apart  from  the  Dominicans  in 
infrahuman  conditions.  At  the  same 
time  a recent  magazine  article  stated 
that  there  are  90,000  Dominicans  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  But  emigration 
as  a possible  grand  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Haiti  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  not  practical  because  of 
racially  prejudiced  policies  and  the  fact 
that  most  Dominicans  and  Haitians  are 
unskilled. 

A future  military  conflict  betw-een  the 
I two  nations  is  not  impossible  to  imagine. 

I Once  the  whole  island  was  occupied  by 
i Haitian  troops;  in  the  1930’s  the  Do- 
I minican  dictator  slaughtered  thousands 
1 of  humble  Haitian  squatters  on  the  fron- 
tier; there  were  border  skirmishes  again 


in  1963,  when  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  off.  The  roots  of  the  problem  run 
deep  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  easy 
solutions. 

This  inhuman  state  of  affairs  has  con- 
tributed to  the  weakness  of  the  Haitian 
and  Dominican  Churches.  A witness  to 
this  weakness  is  the  necessary  presence 
in  both  countries  of  heavy  contingents 
of  Canadian  and  other  foreign  Church 
personnel.  In  Haiti  356  Canadian  Ca- 
tholic missioners  are  at  work:  40  priests, 
66  brothers,  225  sisters,  and  25  lay 
volunteers.  The  Dominican  Republic 
has  the  services  of  89  Canadian  religious 
workers:  51  priests,  7 brothers,  25  sis- 
ters and  6 lay  people. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  identify  them- 
selves as  Catholics;  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  Haitians  do  the  same. 


The  hills  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  many  Canadian  missionaries  are  at  work. 


I 
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The  average  parish  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  25,163  parishioners;  there 
is  one  priest  for  every  10,403.  In  some 
of  the  parishes  staffed  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  the  figures  reveal  60,000  pari- 
shioners, and  one  priest  for  every 
20,000.  Haiti  is  a little  better  off  in  this 
respect:  there  are  20,400  in  the  average 
parish,  and  one  priest  for  each  7,400 
faithful. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic,  is  the  first  diocese, 
in  origin,  of  the  Americas;  its  archbishop 
still  bears  the  title  “Primate  of  the  In- 
dies.” Linking  it  with  a glorious  past, 
the  earthly  remains  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus lie  in  its  cathedral.  Within  its 
precincts  were  built  the  first  hospital, 
convent  and  university  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Yet  today  the  Church  in 
Santo  Domingo  has  yet  to  solve  the 
overwhelming  problems  of  Christian 
instruction,  lack  of  clergy,  practically 
non-existent  Christian  family  life,  and 
organized  social  action.  Some  of  the 
remedies  being  put  into  effect  are:  short 
courses  in  social  and  religious  doctrine 
for  the  youth  and  workers;  the  young 
Catholic  University;  the  literacy  cam- 
paigns of  the  bishops;  and  the  Christian 
Students’,  Workers’,  and  Family  Move- 
ments. 

In  Haiti  the  African  heritage  has  had 
its  influence  on  religion.  The  simple 
people  have  retained  Voodoo  and  mixed 
it  with  their  Christianity.  Part  of  the 
Protestant  Mission’s  success  in  Haiti  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  employed 
Creole  folk  language  in  its  worship,  and 
has  adorned  its  temples  with  the  beauti- 
ful but  primitive  Haitian  art. 

Father  John  J.  Considine,  M.M.,  in 
his  book,  ‘The  Church  in  the  New  Latin 


America”  writes  of  Haiti:  “.  . . the 
Church  has  cooperated  with  the  State  by 
staffing  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  asy- 
lums. In  an  important  number  of  cases 
such  institutions  have  originated  through 
funds  from  abroad.  . . . During  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  periods 
marked  by  commendable  Christian  lay 
activity  in  the  social  field. 

“In  120  of  the  167  parishes  of  Haiti 
a parochial  school  is  operated  by  the 
pastor  with  a small  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  government.  Despite 
the  relatively  poor  educational  record 
of  the  nation,  a number  of  clergymen 
and  Catholic  leaders  have  demonstrated 
praiseworthy  devotion  to  the  problem  of 
schools.” 

In  almost  all  phases  of  modern  life, 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  lag 
behind  the  other  countries  of  South 
America.  Many  of  my  acquaintances 
in  Hispaniola,  without  denying  the  need 
for  well  planned,  extensive,  government- 
to-government,  foreign-aid  programs, 
insist  that  on  another  level  foreign- 
supported,  smaller  scaled,  educational 
and  health  programs  must  go  along  with 
them.  These  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
moting intermediary  associations  (like 
the  independent  Cooperative  Move- 
ment in  Santo  Domingo)  and  a gradual 
development  of  the  island’s  greatest 
resource,  its  people. 

On  the  religious  plane  the  opposite 
seems  to  be  true:  more  centralization 
is  needed  in  planning  and  aid. 

All  this  requires  more  personnel  and 
more  money,  preferably  from  private 
sources  or  from  impartial  governments. 
Then  perhaps  Christopher  Columbus’ 
description  of  Hispaniola  may  come 
true:  “the  most  beautiful  land  that  eyes 
ever  beheld.”  H 
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What  is  a Seminarian? 

John  Montague,  Seminarian 


,/^ften  last  summer  while  I lay  in  my 
'^sleeping  bag,  after  a hard  day’s  work 
explaining  to  people  the  nature  of  mis- 
sionary work  and  especially  that  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  I 
would  remember  some  of  the  people 
who  had  mistaken  me  for  either  the 
Fuller  Brush  man  or  a good-hearted 
Mormon.  After  I had  successfully  con- 
vinced them  that  I was  neither,  but  was 
instead  a student  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, I was  allowed  into  the  home  and, 
often  to  my  discomfort,  given  the  best 
chair  in  the  house. 

Why  was  I given  the  best  chair  in  the 
house?  This  is  the  question  I often  asked 
myself.  Why  did  everyone  excuse  them- 
selves and  their  home  when  I called  on 
a weekday  morning?  Like  my  fellow 
seminarians  I only  expected  to  find  many 
mothers  busily  working  at  all  the  chores 
that  make  them  affectionately  known  by 
their  children  as  “Mom.”  Yet  although 
we  disliked  preferential  treatment,  we 
often  received  it.  I wonder  why? 

I suppose  everyone  has  his  own  idea 
of  what  a seminarian  is.  Seminarians  are 
at  that  difficult  in-between  stage  in  their 
lives.  They  are  not  priests,  yet  they  are 
preparing  to  be  priests  — servants  of 
the  People  of  God.  “Tell  me  which  is 
greater,  the  man  who  sits  at  table,  or  the 
man  who  serves  him?  Surely  the  man 
who  sits  at  table;  yet  here  am  I among 
you  as  your  servant.” 


This  task  of  growth,  of  developing 
the  spirit  of  service  and  obedience  is  one 
which  can  be  hindered  by  the  undeserved 
attention  and  cordiality  which  is  often 
lavished  on  the  young  cleric.  Sometimes 
we  can  be  easily  misled  into  thinking 
that  we  are  truly  committed  when  in 
reality  we  are  living  in  a make-believe 
fool’s  paradise.  In  living  with  this  mask 
on,  we  become  cheap  imitations  of  the 
real  thing. 

The  young  man  who  wishes  to  follow 
the  call  to  holy  orders  is  asked  by  the 
Master  to  humble  himself  that  he  may 
realize  his  unworthiness.  That  is  why  he 
must  remain  unimpressed  with  the  com- 
pliments and  the  gifts  which  people  give 
him  because  of  his  office. 

The  glitter  and  tinsel  of  the  priesthood 
must  be  given  its  proper  place;  and 
maturity,  the  end  of  human  growth, 
must  have  as  its  basis,  a high  degree  of 
inner  personal  integration,  forming  a 
well  balanced  and  creative  unity.  This 
process  is  based  on  a growing  sense  of 
one’s  own  identity  and  value  as  a person. 
In  this  way  the  future  priest  is  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  whom  he  sees  as 
the  mature  human  being  — the  perfect 
realist. 

In  striving  to  be  a realist  about  his 
life,  the  seminarian  develops  his  capa- 
city to  love  others.  Self  development  is 
not  an  isolated  thing  pursued  in  itself 
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but  is  something  far  more  — a dialogue 
of  love. 

Christianity  is  not  meant  to  be  an 
answer  to  emotional  instability  and  im- 
maturity but  rather  a total  realization  of 
and  dedication  to  the  dynamic  energy  of 
creative  love. 

The  priest  then  must  be  the  complete 
man.  It  is  his  job  to  spread  the  scripture 
message  and  cultivate  its  growth  in  men’s 
hearts.  He  cannot  do  this  on  low-level 
dedication,  or  with  a complacent  or  un- 
realistic view  but  only  by  responding  to 
a new  adulthood  in  the  self-liberation  of 
union  with  Christ. 

In  developing  his  own  heart  first  the 
future  priest  really  begins  to  appreciate 
people.  He  sees  in  a hospital  nursery 
hundreds  of  beautiful  young  infants,  the 
fruit  of  human  love;  each  one  is  a little 
miracle. 

Old  people  too  take  on  a new  dimen- 
sion for  the  mature  Christian,  because 
each  old  person  represents  almost  a com- 
plete history  book.  Each  one  is  unique 
with  the  knowledge  and  experiences 
which  have  been  stored  up  for  seventy, 
eighty,  ninety  years.  Each  person  be- 
comes an  individual  — not  just  another 
mouth  to  be  fed  or  a new  social  security 
number.  The  young  kid  in  trouble,  the 
old  lady  on  Main  Street  with  no  family 
left,  the  young  widow,  the  drunkard,  the 
orphans,  each  one  has  a need  for  love 
and  a need  for  a kind  heart. 

This  is  what  Christianity  is  all  about. 
And  then  by  remaining  true  to  his  dedi- 
cation, the  young  future  priest  begins 
his  work,  his  apostolate,  by  recognizing 
in  Jesus  the  complete  example  of  the 
truth  that  those  who  make  their  total 
surrender  to  reality  in  love,  gentleness 
and  patience  come  into  the  full  reality 
of  all  that  is.  O 


HELP  WANTED 

Gestetner  duplicator  needed  by  Fr. 
Jack  McCarthy,  who  has  65,000  people 
in  his  parish  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. He  cannot  reach  them  even 
with  loud  speakers,  but  he  could  teach 
a great  many  if  he  had  a Gestetner. 
Cost  — $375.00. 

A car  for  Father  McQuaid.  Our 
former  Superior  General  needs  a car 
to  get  around  the  parish  in  St.  Lucia. 
Can  you  help  him?  Total  cost  of  car  — 
$1,900.00. 

Fr.  Fred  Wakeham  in  the  Philippines 
needs  help  to  build  Mission  Stations  for 
celebrating  Mass.  Six  outposts  in  his 
parish  have  no  suitable  accommodation 
for  Mass.  Cost  $150.00  each. 

Fr.  Joseph  Young  needs  $400.00  for 
reconstruction  of  school  to  be  used  by 
the  Amerindians  — the  Aborigines  of 
Guyana.  The  old  school  has  been  des- 
troyed by  termites. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (chalice,  ciborium,  vestments, 
linens,  etc.)  Cost  — $235.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
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Father  James  Gauthier,  SFM,  of  Tor- 
onto, Ont.,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  High  School.  He  was  ordained 
in  August,  1965  and  left  in  July  the  next 
year  for  Japan,  his  first  mission  appoint- 
ment. 


I Remember 

I remember  Friday,  August  12,  1966  — a day  which  did  not  exist  for 
500  people.  Father  Pat  McHenry  and  I were  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
aboard  an  ocean  liner  to  our  first  mission  appointments  in  the  Orient  — 
he  to  the  Philippines  and  I to  Japan. 

The  ship’s  pursuer  announced  that  on  the  morning  of  August  12  a 
fishing  excursion  would  leave  the  ship  for  two  hours.  Lifeboats  would  be 
used  and  all  those  interested  were  to  be  on  deck  by  5 : 30  A.M.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  the  liner  would  cut  its  motors  for  two  hours  and  that 
lifeboats  would  be  used.  I figured  if  an  accident  occurred  on  board  during 
those  two  hours  lifeboats  would  not  be  available.  However,  I did  not 
become  too  concerned  with  the  problem  because  an  accident  was  improb- 
able and  I was  not  interested  in  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  anyway. 

On  that  morning,  twenty-five  men  appeared  on  deck  with  fishing 
rods  and  tackle.  They  were  in  good  spirits  and  enthusiastic.  They  were 
greeted  by  a ship  attendant  who  made  a startling  announcement: 

“At  midnight,  we  crossed  the  International  Date  Line.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  gained  one  day.  Today  is  Saturday,  August  13.  Friday, 
August  12  does  not  exist  in  these  waters  this  year,  and  neither  does  the 
fishing  excursion.” 

It  was  not  until  that  moment  that  those  twenty-five  men  realized,  to 
their  great  embarrassment,  that  they  were  victims  of  a ship  joke. 

They  quickly  vacated  the  deck  before  anyone  else  saw  them.  But  it 
was  an  experience  they  will  not  easily  forget.  ® 

James  Gauthier,  SFM 
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ONE  LAST  FLING 

These  old  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  compacts,  medals  and  spectacles  got 
around  in  their  day.  They  made  it  to  some  pretty  swank  affairs  — dinners, 
parties,  receptions  and  things  like  that. 

But  now  they’re  a little  too  old  to  keep  the  pace.  They  don’t  get  Invited  out 
any  more.  In  fact,  some  people  are  talking  about  throwing  them  away. 

Why  not  give  them  one  last  fling  before  they  retire?  Send  them  to  us.  We’ll 
give  them  a reception  they  never  got  before.  And  before  they  are  finally 
melted  down,  we’ll  give  them  a chance  to  earn  some  money  for  the  missions. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 


